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IFC and Three Private Firms 


Project 


Invest in Chilian 


Three private investment organiza- 


tions—the American Overseas Finance 
Co., the Bank of America (Internation- 
al) New York, and J. Henry Schroder 
Banking Corp.—and the International 
Finance 
agreements in New York on March 25, 
providing for loans amounting to $6.4 
million, as part of a financial program 
totaling $12.8 million, 
copper 
Empresa Minera de Mantos Blancos 
S.A.., 
announced. The properties are located 
45 miles northeast of Antofagasta, the 
-largest city and port in northern Chile, 


Corporation (IFC) signed 


to develop a 
mine and smelter owned by 


a Chilean corporation, IFC has 


Empresas Sudamericanas Consolida- 


das S.A. and Marvis Corp. S.A., owned 
by the Hochschild group, are supplying 
equity of nearly $6.4 million to Mantos 
Blancos. For several years work has 
been under way defining the ore bodies 
and, 
developing a satisfactory metallurgical 
process. 
refinery have started. 
tion, the mill will process 2,000 tons of 


through pilot plant operations, 


Construction of the mill and 
When in opera- 





ore a day, producing about 25 million 
pounds of refined copper a year. 

The loan financing is as _ follows. 
American Overseas Finance Co, § 


million; Bank of America, $1.6 million; | 


J. Henry Schroder, $600,000; and IF¢, 
$2.2 million. 


Terms of the loans from the three 
were not dis. 
IFC made a commitment to 
1957, at 
which time the terms of its investment 


private organizations 
closed. 
Mantos 


Blancos in August 
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were announced: $2.2 million in notes | struc 


bearing interest of 7 percent, 


with 
amortization completed in 1968, plus ap 
option to purchase at par $1.1 million 
of Mantos Blancos common stock, and 


pee 
Reta 


additional payments dependent Upon | 


the amount of dividends. 
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Spanish table olive production in 195] Ay; 
is estimated at 46,100 short tons, the  geon 


Foreign Agricultural Service 


reports, igg s 


This is 12 percent greater than 1956) the : 
production of 41,200 tons and about 7) the A 
percent above the 1950-54 average of! put 


43,200 tons. 





Field Offices Help With Export Controls 


The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices are staffed with 
experienced personnel on U. S. export 
controls. Whether export control in- 
formation is needed or assistance 
with an export shipment, Field Of- 
fices can help. 

Among other export control serv- 
ices, Field Offices can: 

Get priority action for processing 
an application for export license, if 
an emergency exists. 

Extend the validity period of an 
export license. 

Make other amendments to an ex- 
port license. 

Explain export control regulations. 

Help with clearance of shipments 
through collectors of customs. 

Assist with Schedule B commodity 
classification problems. 

Approve U. S. import certificates. 

Provide export control forms and 
printed informational material. 

Consult the nearest Field Office 
for information and assistance on ex- 
port control regulations and prob- 
lems. 


Albuqu we, N. Mex., 
Blidg., Phone: 7-0311. 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bidg., 66 

Luckie St., N.W. JAckson 2-4121. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. Liberty 2-5600. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y¥., 504 Federal Bldg., 117 
Ellicott St. MAdison 4216. 

Charleston 4, S. C.,. Area 2, Sergeant Jas- 
oz Bids. West End Broad St. Phone: 
ae " 

Cheyenne, Wye., 207 Majestic Bidg., 16th 

St. and Capitol Ave. Phone: 8-8931. 

Chicago 6, I11., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 

Blvd. ANdover 3-36U0. 


321 Post Office 


Cincinnati 2, Ohie, 442 U: 8. Post Office 
and Courthouse. DUnbar 1-2200. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 
Bldg., E. 6th St. and Superior Ave. 
CHerry 1-7900. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104 
Mart. Riverside 8-5611. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 
KEystone 4-4161. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 
WoOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N. C., 407 U. 8. Post Office 
Bidg. Phone: 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 624 First National Bank 
Bidg. CApitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fia., 425 Federal Bidg. 
ELgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Me., Room 2011, 911 Wal 
nut St. BAltimore 1-7000. 

Les Angeles 15, Calif.,.Room 450, 1031 & 
Broadway, Richmond 9-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bidg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fia., 316 U. 8S. Post Office Bidg. 
FRanklin 9-5431. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
Bldg. FEderal 2-3244. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
EXpress 2411. 
New York 1, N. ¥., Empire State Bidg 
LOngacre 3.3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bidg., 1015 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave, 
ALpine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
GRant 1-5370. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Court 
house and P. O. Bldg. CApitol 6-3361. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7138, 
Richmond 19, Va., 409 Post Office Bldg. 
MIiton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 

Sait Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 
St. EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. YUkon 6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and 
P. O. Bldg. ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg. 
909 First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 
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vestment yrserves fell by about A£6million. Wool prices dropped, housing con- 
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Industrial production, however, including that of ingot steel, ap- 
parently was well maintained and a new rolling mill started operations. 
Retail sales, so far as could be determined, equaled the level of the pre- 


nt upon ceding year, and bank advances showed no appreciable decline apart 
‘from seasonal factors. Agricultural prospects, upon which Australia’s 


yeonomy is heavily dependent, were improved by substantial rains. 
m in 1957) Australia had a trading deficit for the 
tons, the geond successive month, exports fall- 

reports, jgg short of imports by A£2.2 million. 
han 195 the deficit was substantially less than 
about 7) the A£10.7 million incurred in January, 
‘erage of pit the relatively favorable showing 
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was due to decreased imports rather 
han to increased exports. The latter 
actually declined from A£66.8 million in 
January to A{60.6 million in February. 
As in January, the decrease of export 
receipts was ascribed primarily to low- 
er prices for wool and base metals and 
to the reduction in the 1947 wheat crop 
caused by drought. 


| Gold and balances held abroad by the 
| Central Bank declined from A£469.6 mil- 
lion at the end of January to A£463.1 
million a month later. The decrease in 
oversea reserves appears to have been 
due primarily to the less favorable 
trade balances achieved in recent 
months. 
The Central Bank announced on 
| February 28 the release from “special 
>accounts” of A£15 million of deposits 
previously called up from the private 
trading banks. Government officials dis- 
claimed any intention to prescribe to 
the banks the way in which the newly 
| teleased funds should be used but hopes 
| Were expressed that at least part of 
the money would find its way into hous- 
} ing construction. 
The meeting of the Loan Council, 
called in mid-February on the intiative 
| of the States to consider making addi- 
tional funds available for the remain- 
_ der of the 1957-58 financial year, de- 
| cided on a direct allocation of A£3 mil- 
(| lion in loan funds to local government 
authorities in addition to a special grant 
of Af5 million to the States. In line 
with the prevailing emphasis on housing 
| construction, the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment suggested that a part of the 
grant to the States be used for this 
| purpose, ‘ : 
f After rising in each of the first 3 
Quarters of 1957, new construction of 
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housing (including apartments) declined 
by nearly 2,000 to 16,976 in the fourth 
quarter. Moreover, the number of 
houses completed in 1957 was reportedly 
the lowest for 7 years. Figures for com- 
mercial construction in the last quarter 
of the year are not yet available, but 
it is doubtful that they offset the trend 
in housing activity. 

Ingot Steel Output Up; 

Lead, Zinc Production Off 


Output of ingot steel in January 
reached 257,600 tons or about 16,000 
tons more than in December, when holi- 
days and other technical factors caused 
a temporary reduction, Output in Jan- 
uary was comparable to the high levels 
sustained in 1957 when production ex- 
ceeded 3 million tons for the first time 
in a calendar year. 


A new 18-inch rolling mill for the 
production of strip and skelp was put 
into operation in February in New- 
castle. The mill, which was originally 
scheduled for completion in late 1957, 
was constructed at a cost of A£5 million 
and will ultimately have a capacity of 
500,000 tons of steel products a year. 
Its coming into production will make 
the existing 10-inch mill at Newcastle 
fully available for the rolling of mer- 
chant bar steel. In the past the capacity 
of the latter mill has- been devoted 
largely to the rolling of skelp. ~ 

Some of Australia’s principal pro- 
ducers of lead and zinc, a group of four 
companies operating at Broken Hill in 
Western New South Wales, announced 
in February that they were suspending 
production during 1 working day in 10 
on account of the recent decline in the 
prices of their products. In mid-Feb- 
ruary these prices were approximately 
35 percent below level of April 1957. 
No reduction in working time has so 
far been announced by Mt. Isa or the 
other leading copper producers, despite 


Australian Economic Trends Mixed 


Negative indicators of Australian economic activity in February 
gitnumbered the positive, though most of the unfavorable signs were 
got clearcut and a downturn of serious proportions did not appear likely. 

The balance-of-payments position deteriorated as a trade deficit 
was incurred for the second successive month_and foreign exchange 


a continued decline in copper prices in 
February. 


Fruit Crop Outlook Good; 
Wool Prices Fall 


In contrast to the relatively poor pro- 
duction of livestock and grain in 1957- 
58, fruit crops generally were in good 
condition and pxoduction of high quality 
products was goog to excellent. 

Prices for wool advanced substantial- 
ly from the year’s opening sales in Jan- 
uary to mid-February, gaining about 12 
percent from the lows of the closing 
sales in December. However, prices 

(Continued on page 6) 





Top Management Seminar 
Held in Panama in March 


A top management seminar for Pan- 
amanian industrialists and businessmen 
was held in Panama City from March 
24-28. 

The seminar was sponsored by the 
Industrial Development Center of the 
Institute of Economic Development 
(IFE) and the United States Opera- 
tions Mission for Panama (ICA). Co- 
sponsors were the University of Pan- 
ama, Chamber of Commerce, Associa- 
tion of Industrialists, Society of Engi- 
neers and Architects, and the National 
Sales Executives Association. 


The program provided for lectures 
and exchange of views between rep- 
resentatives of leading Panamanian 
commercial interests and top business 
leaders from the United States for the 
purpose of (1) promoting broader 
understanding of the factors involved 
in furthering industrial and commer- 
cial development and increased produc- 
tivity; (2) encouraging top manage- 
ment to support organization of a 
school of business administration in the 
University of Panama; and (3) encour- 
aging formation of -a management ‘as- 
sociation in Panama. 

Two seminars under the joint aus- 
pices of IFE and ICA were held in the 
latter part of 1957. A seminar on sales 
analysis (distribution costs control) in 
October and subsequently a seminar 
on selection and training of salesmen 
in November were exceptionally well 
attended, according to U. S. Embassy 
in Panama. As a follow-up, a lecture 
was given at an organization meeting 
in January on compensation of sales- 
men. The seminars and meeting cul- 
minated in the organization of La 
Asociacion Nacional de Ejecutivos de 
Ventas.—U, S. Embassy, Panama. 
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Tanganyikan Economy Progresses 


Mixed trends in trade and production levels were evident in 
Tanganyika in-1957, but, on balance, the economy continued to make 
steady, although slow, progress in development. 

Lower output in some important export items, notably sisal, was 
to some extent compensated by expanded output of coffee and cotton. 
Incomplete annual statistics indicated that 1957 valuation would be 
well maintained but that imports would rise substantially above the 
1956 level, resulting in a small trade deficit for 1957 in contrast to 
the favorable balance achieved in 1956. 

The Suez Canal trouble, declines in world prices for sisal, coffee, 
and cotton, and the 7-percent bank rate were among factors giving 


Tanganyika a rather slow commercial-industrial year. 


Tanganyika’s 


unbalanced budget was one of its main economic problems and the 
Government was attempting to attract investment capital for -its 


development projects. 


Foreign trade data for the first 10 
months of 1957. (latest statistics avail- 
able) show Tanganyika’s net imports to 
be £33.3 million (T£1—US$2.80); ex- 
ports and reexports were £31.7 million, 
resulting in an unfavorable balance of 
£16 million at the end of October. 
Comparable figures for 1956 showed a 
favorable balance of £7.1 million with 
exports, including reexports, at £37.5 
million and imports at £30.4 million. 

Tanganyika’s principal supplier con- 
tinues to be the United Kingdom. 
Through October 1957 the United King- 
dom supplied £10.8 million (approxi- 
mately 33 percent) of Tanganyika’s im- 
ports. Other major suppliers were India 
(£2.3 million), Japan (£4.2 million), 
West Germany (£1.6 million), Iran (£1.7 
million), and the Netherlands (£1.1 
million). Through October, £730,657 of 
Tanganyika’s imports came from the 
United States. 

The United Kingdom is also Tangan- 
yika’s major customer, taking approxi- 
mately £9.8 million worth of goods 
through October. West Germany was 
second with purchases of £2.9 million, 
and the United States was third with 
£2.3 million, giving Tanganyika a favor- 
able dollar balance vis-a-vis the United 
States. 


Investment Opportunities Offered 


Tanganyika is recognized as having 
a considerable economic potential, but 
lacking in the necessary prerequisites 
for rapid development, such as adequate 
eommunications, irrigation and power 
facilities, a skilled labor force and suf- 
ficient development capital. 

The Government has been attempting 
in the past 10 years to establish a pub- 
lic sector basis for the investment of 
private capital and to create an in- 
crease in African productivity. Progress 
has been. made, but in the absence of 
extra - Governmental participation the 
progress has tended to be limited. With 
the possible exception of mining, there 
is no reason to expect that private 
foreign capital will enter the country 


4 





in significant quantities in the next few 
years. 


Of more favorable import to the eco- 
nomic future is the fact that the econ- 
omy is now based on 3 agricultural 
items rather than a single item, and the 
ability of the African to produce and 
market cash crops is slowly but steadily 
increasing. 


Mineral Output Mostly Down 


Mining enterprises in Tanganyika 
produce approximately 15 percent of 
the territory’s exports. In 1957, produc- 
tion of diamonds, mica, gypsum, and 
salt changed little from 1956, but pro- 
duction of most other mineral products 
declined. Total value of mineral exports 
for 1957 was £5.04 million which was 
slightly above the 1956 export figure 
of £5.01 million, according to the De- 
partment of Mines. 


The Tanganyika Government and an 
unspecified number of private concerns 
have stepped up their mineral explora- 
tion with the expectation that Tangan- 
yika has important unknown as well as 
important known mineral resources. At 
present a large number of companies 
operating in Tanganyika are concerned 
in either mining or exploration. A re- 
cent consortium of 12 mining com- 
panies, including 1 American, has been 
formed to explore an area of 34,000 
square miles in western Tanganyika. 
Throughout Tanganyika itself the total 
area at present held under exploratory 
licenses is 56,000 square miles. Negotia- 
tions are under way with another con- 
sortium of international mining con- 
cerns to examine a further area of 71,- 
000 square miles. The Government is 
assisting in the geological surveys and 
in helping to forward general develop- 
ment of the mining industry. 

B. P. Shell started a £1,240,000 pe- 
troleum survey which involved drilling 
test wells in the Southern Province. By 
the end of 1957 no positive results ap- 
pear to have been obtained. 

The Suez Canal trouble deprived the 
territory of much of its Belgian Congo 





transit trade; the decline in 
prices for sisal, coffee, and cotton pap| | 
tially nullified the advantages of hay, 
ing exceptionally good coffee and cg, Re 
ton harvests; the 7-percent bank rats) )) 
made already scarce equity capital even & 
more scarce. Also, emerging do r 
political disturbances undoubtedly ca Bes 
considerable pause to both actual ang 
potential investors. 

Tanganyika’s 123,000 non - Africaty m Se 
control the bulk of the territory’s com.| | 
merce and secondary industry and, ae. 4 
cording to Government estimates, 
vide about 60 percent of the territory’ 
revenue, On the other hand, the Dem 
partment of Cooperative Development| # 
estimates that well over 300,000 Afr. Ext 
cans belong to producers’ cooperatives) hows 
and the African Loans Fund Program jp t& 
estimates that Tanganyika has aboyt!| the t 
34,000 African retailers. 


Despite the fact that the Registrar of| pice 
Cooperatives canceled 15 registration) slim 
(as contrasted with none in 1956), the jevel: 
number of registered cooperatives jp. gd 
creased from 410 to about 490 and tota] facto 
cooperative membership increased from 
281,789 to about 340,000. The coopera. 
tives marketed considerably more cof. 
fee and cotton and other products than | 
they did in 1956, but with lower world 
prices total value remained in the vicin- 
ity of £10 million. The cooperative 
movement and the African Loans Fund} 
Program continued to provide impecu 
nious Africans with their best oppor 
tunities to move from subsistence to 
market production. 


Planned or possible future ean To 
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projects include the East African To 
bacco Company’s £1,500,000 tobacco fac. 
tory in Dar es Salaam and shoe, textile, 
sugar, cement and dry ice factories, In 
addition there is talk of processing! 
cashew nuts where they are grown in, bel 
the Southern Province. | 5) 


Budget Shows Deficit " 


$ 
Fiscal year 1955-56 closed with a; “4 
sizable deficit, revenue for the first 8 ] 
months of fiscal year 1956-57 was short| #&% 
of estimates, and it is anticipated that! mi 
we 
fig 





_sggerets AREF ESE 


the 1957-58 deficit: will be as high as | 
£686,000. Services offered by the Gov- 
ernment are numerous and unless new) th 
sources of capital can be found the\ th 
Government will be forced to curtail | 
its activities. 

Development programs, other than 
education and health, which made prog- 
ress in 1957 are the Tanganyika Agri- 
cultural Corporation (TAC) and Rufiji 
Basin Survey programs. Results from 
the African Tenant Farms, established 
by TAC on,the sites of the aborted 
Groundnut Scheme, are described as 
encouraging. At the year’s end a financ- 
ing group expressed interest in a sugar 
scheme in Kilombero Valley if the Gov- 
ernment would ‘agree to the construc- 
tion of the railway at a later date. 

The Departments of Agriculture and 


(Continued on page 31) 
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{9.4 million was developed with the 
an Payments Union and _ sus- 
demand kept the rate for sterling 
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‘The risevof $131 million in the gold 
and dollar reserves brought the January 
total up to $2,404 million, topping by $23 
milliom the level reached just before 
the drain on sterling started last fall. 
Later reports indicate a further rise of 
$135 million to a total of $2,539 million 
at the end of February. 

This figure includes the $250 million 
borrowed from the Export-Import Bank 
in October and the $178 million realized 
as a result of postponing payments due 
at the end of the year on the U. S. and 
Canadian debts. Nevertheless, leaving 
} these aside, by the end of January the 
reserves had recovered more than half 
the losses of August and September. 

The trade gap of £35 million was well 
below the monthly average for 1957 of 
14 million and the figures can be 
regarded as fairly satisfactory. 





7 Exports Drop, Imports Rise 


| Exports in January amounted to 
£2778 million and reexports to £12.6 
million, totaling £2904 million, which 
| was £4.2 million below the December 
figure. Exports were 7 percent more 
| than in January 1957, but this reflects 


und the | the shipping delays of the immediate 


Oo curtail 
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Weekly 


post-Suez period rather than a good 
rate now. 

The press commented on the drop in 
exports to the United States and 
Canada, which amounted to £29.5 mil- 
lion as compared with £32 million a 
year ago—excluding lend-lease silver 

. bullion. Seasonal factors, in particular 
the freezing of the St. Lawrence River, 
Undoubtedly contributed to this result, 
but the drop was somewhat sharper 
than had been expected by press com- 
mentators in view of the recent success 
of British automobile exports to the 
U. S. and Canadian markets. 

| Imports of £325 million were £11 mil- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Colombian Import Authorizations 


Reserves Rise Further Rise to $30.5 Million in February 


Import authorizations in Colombia for February were $30.5 million, 
the highest level since last September and $10 million above January 


figures. 


The Government moved to cut import authorizations and halt rising 
living costs and promised financial support to agricultural program. The 
peso declined further and the free-dollar rate dropped. 

Coffee shipments were higher and coffee exporters entered into 
agreements with private banks and with the National Coffee Federation 
aimed at stabilizing the exchange certificate rate and coffee prices. 

Industrial production was steady and several new plants were inaug- 
urated. Wholesale and retail sales were higher, but construction activity 


declined. 

In an effort to cut the rate of import 
authorizations, the Central Bank in- 
creased the rate of exchange at which 
prior deposits against imports are cal- 
culated from 5 to 6 pesos per $1, and 
decreed that such deposits would not be 
returned to importers until the goods in 
question had been in the country 60 
days. Though this measure raised the 
cost of financing imports, it did not cut 
the rate of authorizations but seemed 
to stimulate importers based on authori- 
zations for the last half of the month. 
They apparently feel that more severe 
restrictions will be forthcoming. 


Peso Depréciates Further 


The depreciation of the peso continued 
through February, the exchange certifi- 
cate rate going from 5.90 pesos at the 
end of January to 6.17 pesos at the end 
of February. The free-dollar rate 
reached 7.14 pesos during the month, 
but dropped to 6.89 at the end of the 
month. 


The Central Bank, faced with a grow- 
ing depreciation in the rate for exchange 
certificates, entered into a gentlemen’s 
agreement with coffee exporters and 
private banks aimed at stabilizing the 
exchange market. Exporters agreed to 
sell exchange certificates received from 
exports to banks only, and at a rate of 
6.10 pesos to the dollar. The banks 
agreed to buy all certification offered 
by exporters at a ceiling of 6.10 pesos 
for resale at 6.11 pesos only to persons 
who would make immediate remittance. 

The Banco de la Republica statement 
for February 28 showed gold and dollar 
reserves of US$134.2 million. 


Coffee Shipments Rise 


Shipments of Colombian coffee in Feb- 
ruary of 417,714 bags of 60 kilograms 
each were substantially higher than in 
the preceding month but, once again, 
were far below the quota allocated to 
Colombia under the Mexico City agree- 
ment (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 
25, p. 9). Total shipments since November 
1, when the agreement became effective, 
now amounts to 1,700,091 bags. It seems 





almost certain, therefore, that Colombia 
will fall far short of disposing of its 
initial quota of 2,302,000 bags, since this 
would require exports in March of 601,- 
909 bags. In addition, Colombia has been 
assigned a quota of slightly more than 
1 million bags for the period April 1— 
June 30. 

Confronted with this deteriorating sit- 
uation the coffee exporters and the Na- 
tional Coffee Federation entered into a 
gentlemen’s agreement, effective March 
3, under which the former agreed not to 
sell coffee at prices below levels to be 
set periodically by a committee com- 
posed of the managers of the Coffee 
Federation, the Central Bank, and the 
Coffee Exporters Association. The com- 
mittee, at its first session, established a 
minimum export price of US$81 a bag 
of 70 kilograms, equivalent to $0.5525 
a pound in New York. 


Industrial Production Good 


Countrywide*industrial production and 
activity was generally good in February. 
Several Bogota plant officials com- 
plained of import costs and restrictions 
and predicted increasingly hard times 
for local industry—smaller plants espe- 
cially. Meanwhile, textile mills were 
operating three shifts a day in many in- 
stances. Cement production was steady 
although construction was slack in some 
areas. Foodstuffs manufacturers report- 
edly were producing at capacity. 

Chemical plants were in full produc- 
tion. Rubber goods manufacturers stated 
that they could not meet demand for 
their products except for tires. where 
existing production facilities are exten- 
sive and continued restrictions on auto- 
motive imports and assembly have cur- 
tailed sales sharply. Several new plants 
also inaugurated production, among 
them a pharamceutical laboratory, light- 
bulb factory, household appliance plant, 
and a new mill for one of the large © 
established cotton-rayon fabric com- 
panies. 


It is significant, however, that some 
new products, largely produced in re- 
(Continued on paye 22) 
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Peru's Imports Affected Adversely; 
Stabilization, DevelopmentProceed 


Searcity of exchange certificates, depreciation of the sole, and im- 
pending increases in import duties discouraged the outlook for imports 


into Peru at the end of February. 


Confidence in Peru’s long-range prospects continued to encourage 
investments. The foreign stabilization agreement was increased from 


$30 million to $60 million. 


Price controls on medicines and drugs became effective. Highway 
construction, bauxite reduction, aluminum extrusion, irrigation develop- 
ments, and power production received attention during the month. 


The Peruvian foreign exchange mar- 
ket was disrupted in the early part of 
February when the Central Reserve 
Bank on January 22 ceased to support 
the certificate exchange rate , (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Feb. 17, p. 10). By 
the end of the month, the market for 
foreign exchange was largely restored 
but certificate exchange remained 
scarce, and the rate had depreciated 
from 19 soles to the dollar on January 
21 to 23.50 soles to the dollar on March 
10. 

To avoid further strain on the foreign 
exchange market the Government is 
arranging to obtain 45,000 tons of rice 
from the United States, under Public 
Law 480. The Government has also en- 
deavored to increase confidence in the 
currency by reaching an agreement with 
the International Monetary Fund, the 
U. S. Treasury, and U. S, commercial 
banks for a $60-million stabilization 
credit. 

Confidence in Peru's long-range pros- 
pects continues to be evidenced by a 
large amount of foreign investment. The 
Peruvians hope that additional invest- 
ment will be encouraged by final Con- 
gressional approval shortly of the In- 
dustrial Development Bill, which was 
passed recently by the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. 


Higher Import Duties Proposed 


Of maximum concern to the future of 
foreign trade is the proposed Govern- 
ment bill passed by the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1958, which would increase 
specific import duties by 50 percent or 
100 percent depending on essentiality 
on all items except basic foodstuffs, 
medicines and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, materials for printing newspapers, 
books and magazines, and goods already 
admitted free of duties. The bill au- 
thorizes the Executive, at its discretion, 
to double the 100-percent increase, and 
to prohibit the importation of certain 
goods whenever this measure is deemed 
advisable in the interest of the national 
economy. 

Meanwhile foreign trade remained at 
high levels. During January, the latest 
month available, foreign trade was at 
about the same level as in the preceding 
year. Imports stood at $33.1 million in 
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January 1958 as compared with $33.4 
million in January 1957, and exports 
stood at $24.4 million, as compared with 
$25.6 million. The import surplus of 
$8.7 miilion was of continuing concern 
in view of the country’s dwindling re- 
serves of foreign exchange. 

An important event in 
exchange field during the 
the announcement by the Minister of 
Finance and Commerce of an increase 
from $30 million to $60 million in the 
stabilization agreement with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the U. S. 
Treasury, and several U. S. commercial 
banks. The loan will help bolster the 
country’s limited supply of foreign 
exchange. The Government has endeav- 
ored to make foreign exchange certif- 
icates more readily available by per- 
mitting exporters to hold them for only 
5 days, instead of the 10 days previously 
permitted. 


the foreign 
month was 


Pharmaceutic Prices Controlled 


In an effort to control prices on basic 
medicine and drugs, the Government on 
February 22, 1958, issued a Supreme 
decree containing regulations for the 
sale and establishment of price controls 
on about 300 essential pharmaceutical 
products. With certain exceptions, the 
decree restricts importers to a markup 
of 20 percent in cost price. The Decree 
has been strongly opposed by the in- 
dustry. 

An American engineering firm has 
completed a survey of the proposed 
Olmos-Yurimaguas highway. It is esti- 
mated that the project would cost $30 
million. The Peruvian Government has 
assigned a high priority to this project 
in its 5-year highway program. 

Another step was taken relating to 
Cerro de Pasco’s study of the possibil- 
ity of reducing imported bauxite ore or 
alumina to metallic aluminum through 
the use of hydroelectric power devel- 
oped in the Mantaro Valley. A Minis- 
terial resolution of January 27, 1958, 
issued through the Ministry of Marine, 
reserved land on the Paracas Peninsula 
(200 kilometers south of Lima) for the 
use of the Cerro de Pasco Corporation 
if this project is undertaken at some 
future time. 


' 
a 7 
Irrigation Projects Planned 

The Ministry of Finance has requested 
the approval of Congress to borrow up : 
to $30 million from abroad to finance Cle 
the Chao-Viru Irrigation project. The | ~ 
construction and some of the financing 
would be undertaken by an American ! 
concern. 7 

The Casa Grande Sugar Hacienda | Cubar 
owned by the Gildemeister family hag 4 obtai 
employed an American firm to prepare try of 
current estimates of the cost of an irri. C 
gation system involving a 200-million th 
cubic meter reservoir to be constructed fies Wi 
on property adjoining the 100,000 acre itiate 
hacienda in northern Peru. F 

An amendment to the Electric In. | Requ 
dustries Law has been proposed in the ,jjj be 
Chamber of Deputies that would detract 5 con 
from the benefits bestowed by the origi- | xcessit 
nal legislation. The amendment requires be 


that everyone who receives a concession jpittee 


or permission to install an electric plant jl be 
be obligated to deliver 10 or 20 percent Abou 
of his power production to the Govern- uthor’ 


ment 
. appear 
The first aluminum extrusion plant in jghed 


}xemp' 


Peru was inaugurated in Lima on Feb- 
ruary 23 by the Peruvian firm of Fabri- 
ca de Aluminio y Metales, S. A.—U. §, 
Embassy, Lima. 





Australian Economic ... 


(Continued from page 3) 
fell even faster in the latter half of 
February than they had risen in the 
first 15 days and, at the end, 
proached the December lows, 25 to 30 
percent below levels of a year earlier, 4} 


Unemployment Increases 
By Nearly 16,000 


The number of persons registered as 
unemployed increased by nearly 16,000 
in January, reaching 74,765 at the 0 de 
month’s end. The number of persons ther 
receiving employment benefits also rose jmlete 
but at 29,856 was less than 4,000 higher — 
than a month earlier; and according to \ 
an official statement, the number of 
such persons declined by more than R 
2,000 during first half of February. 

Registered job vacancies increased 
slightly in January, as apparently did 
total employment. However, employ- | 
ment did not appear to be keeping pace 
with the additions to the labor force 





tries 
mM 








through immigration and natural in- 
crease.—U. S. Consulate General, Syd |#% 
ney. sale 
A 
“now 
‘ . cent 
investment in sand 
NIGERIA fe 
por 
$1 be 
From U. S. Department of Com- | ; 


merce Field ices, or from the the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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W eekly 


ce of merchandise’ imported 

the United States and other coun- 

with which Cuba intends to rene- 

jate its schedule of tariff conces- 
jors. 

Requests for cleafance authorizations 
vill be granted within 24 hours except 
or commodities under quota because of 
xeessive importation. The latter items 

be imported only if a special com- 
ittee determines thet special licenses 

ill be granted. 

About 250 items are made subject to 
.tharzation for clearance. Items not 
ippearing on the list of such goods pub- 
ished by the Cuban Government are 
\xempt from the requirement. Included 

a number of goods important 

Cuban-U. S. trade and not appearing 

the list are machinery, textiles and 
lothing, paper and other printing ma- 

jails required by newspapers and 
reins and rolling stock except 

ivate automobiles and ‘similar ve- 
icles. 

The new measure was instituted, by 
ecree No. 370 of February 22 pub- 
ished on March 6, in accordance with 
, waiver granted by GATT authorizing 

ba to establish at its option quota 
restrictions on imports from the coun- 
tries referred to. It went into effect 
m March 17 and will be in force until 
#0 days after tariff renegotiations with 
the respective countries have been com- 


meted, 
» Cambodia Establishes New 


Rates’ for Turnover Taxes 


The Government of Cambodia in a 
teform action under consideration for 
time has revised the turnover tax. 
|The former levy, which was assessed 
m each successive sale of a given com- 
‘Inedity, is replaced in most instances by 
-_ tax levied only at time of first 
Articles imported into Cambodia are 
/how taxed at the general rate of 12 per- 
cent ad valorem, except luxury products 
‘tnd alcoholic beverages, which are 
\laxed, respectively, at rates of 25 per- 
pe and 35 percent. Commodities im- 
ported by end users are exempt from 
| the tax, 
; On articles produced in Cambodia 
general rate of the new tax is 
5 pe . Meat is taxed 3 percent, and 
igher rates of 15 percent and 35 per- 
cent are levied on alcoholic beverages 
fand fish sauce. Export products are not 
subject to the new tax. 








,April 7, 1958 


Sweeping Tariff and Tax Reforms 
Put Into Operation in Honduras 


o 
Honduras has introduced sweeping tax and tariff reforms intended 
to raise about $3.4 million in new revenue; remove tax: barriers to 
internal commerce, eliminate special-purpose taxes, simplify tax collec- 


‘tion, and help curb imports. 


As summarized the principal reforms are as follows: 


@ A surcharge of 12 percent is levied 
on all import duties. 
cles entering Honduras under the 1936 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement with the 
United States are not affected. 

@ All municipal, district, and depart- 
mental taxes on imporiation, exporta- 
tion, production, handling, movement, 
and marketing of goods are abolished. 

@ The export duty on bananas, Hon- 
duran tariff classification No. 051-01-01, 
is raised from 0.02 to 0.065 lempira per 
stem (1 lempira=US$0.50). 

@ The Stamp Tax Law of 1927 is 
abolished and thus the stamp tax is 
eliminated on the following imported 
products: Mineral water and carbonated 
water; beer, wine, champagne, strong 
liquors; toilet water, lotions, and similar 
products; perfume; essences;  sirups, 
fruit juices, and creams imported. for 
beverages; common. soap; shotguns, 
revolvers, automatic pistols, and hunting 
rifles; foreign lottery tickets; cigarettes, 
cigars, chewing and smoking tobacco, 
and leaf tobacco. 


@ Imported or locally produced beer 
is made subject to a tax of 0.18 lempira 
per 12-ounge bottle. 

@ The School and Sports Tax Law 
of 1946 is abolished, thereby eliminating 
a sales tax on imported or locally pro- 
duced aguardiente and taxes on several 
other locally produced goods. 


@ A new tax of 0.25 lempira per liter 
on locally produced aguardiente and 
other strong liquors is added to taxes 
already in effect for such products. 
None of these taxes apply to imported 
alcohol or alcoholic drinks. 


@ A sales tax is created for new 
motor vehicles, which for vehicles valued 
at up to 5,000 lempiras is equal to 10 
percent of the sales price; and for those 
valued at over 5,000 lempiras, 20 per- 
cent. Buses for public service, light 
trucks, dump trucks, tractors, delivery 
and pickup trucks, agricultural and 
“carmelite” jeeps, and vehicles specially 
designed for industrial use are exempt 
from this tax. A road tax on motor- 
vehicle license plates established on 
January 1, 1955, and ranging from 150 
lempiras on new cars to 50 lempiras 
on those 5 years old or more is replaced 
by a new tax identical to the old except 
that revenues are not earmarked. 
Exempt from all but 30 percent of this 
tax are the vehicles listed above and 


Presumably, arti- — 





automobiles for tourist hire and motor- 
cycles. 


@ A tax of 1.50 lempiras is imposed 
on each 100 pounds of sugar produced 
or imported. 

@ Imported matches are made subject 
to a stamp tax of 0.01 lempira per box 
or unit of 40 matches or less. This tax 
replaces a 1940 tax of 0.01 lempira per 
box or unit of 50 matches or less. 


@ The Highway Law of 1944 is abol- 
ished, and parts of the laws governing 
municipal and other local governments 
are abolished or changed so as to re- 
place municipal taxes on lumber pro- 
duction with a national tax, replace the 
monthly capitation tax for road revenue 
with an annual capitation tax for 
general revenue, and replace the real 
property tax collected by local govern- 
ments with a real property tax collected 
by the National Government. 


@ The municipal tax on lumber pro- 
duction, ranging from 1 te 3 lempiras 
per 1,000 board feet, is changed to a 
national tax of 3 lempiras per 1,000 
board feet on mahogany, cedar, ebony, 
and walnut; 2.50 lempiras on primavera, 
laurel, rosewood, carreto, macuelizo, 
liquidambar, guanacaste, quebracho, 
West India red ebony, cortes, palo de 
sangre, guachipilin, paleto, ron-ron, San 
Juan and Santa Maria; 1.50 lempiras on 
pine; 0.75 lempira on mangrove and 
divi-divi wood; 1 lempira on all other 
wood; 3 lempiras a ton on mangrove 
bark and divi-divi seed; and 2 lempiras 
a ton on lignum vitae. 

@ The capitation tax rate, ranging 
from 3 lempiras a year for unskilled 
and unpropertied workers to 12 lem- 
piras a year for persons owning prop- 
erty valued at over 5,000 lempiras, is 
unchanged except for persons licensed 
to practice a profession. Such persons, 
who formerly paid 6 lempiras a year, 
now pay 12 lempiras. 


@ The real property tax, which 
ranged from 0.20 lempira per 1,000 on 
property valued at 1,001 to 5,000 lem- 
piras to 1.50 lempiras per 4,000 on 
property valued at over 50,000 lempiras, 
is changed to 1.50 lempiras per 1,000 
on all property valued at over 1,000 
except a taxpayers’ home valued at up 
to 20,000 lempiras. 

@ The 1932 tax of 25 lempiras im- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Colombia Revises 
Import-Control Lists 


The Colombian Government has made 
important changes in its lists of mer- 
chandise subject to import restriction. 


Agricultural machinery and spare 
parts are removed from the list of goods 
requiring specific licensing and thus 
provision is made for their unlimited 
importation. 

A number of textile, metal, and other 
products, import of which was formerly 
unrestricted, are placed on the list re- 
quiring specific licemsing. 

Battery plates made of ceramic ma- 
terials, Colombian tariff item No. 661-b, 
formerly unrestricted, is placed on the 
prohibited list. 

Agricultural machinery and _ spare 
parts are classified principally under 
the following import tariff items and 
may be imported freely: 

834. Agricultural machinery and appliances 


for working, preparing, and cultivating the 
soil. 


835. Machinery and appliances for the har- 
vesting of agricultural produce. 

836. Agricultural machines, apparatus, 
appliances not included elsewhere. 

89 (a). Agricultural tractors. 


and 


Import items formerly unrestricted 
and now made subject to specific licens- 
ing are the following: 


240-c. Aluminum sulfate. 


273-c. Aliphatic and aromatic ethers and 
etheral salts (esters), only those related 
with sorbitol. : 

279-a. Polymeric and copolymeric emul- 


sions of vinyl acetate. 
291-a-1. Diagnostic serums. 
506. Wool yarn prepared for retail sale. 
671-c-3-A and 671-b-3-A. Ampoule | flasks 
without aluminum seals. 


684. Crude silver in lumps, ingots, cast 
bars, powder, scrap, waste, and ash. 
702-b-c. Iron or steel wire, cold-rolled, 


drawn or galvanized. 

Wi-c. Special steel wire. 

784-b. Aluminum capsules, 
with screw threads. 

These changes were provided for by 
a resolution dated March 7, 1958, and 
effective immediately—U. S, Embassy, 
Bogota. 


including those 





Canada Increases Duty 
On Room Air Conditioners 


Self-contained air conditioners, gen- 
erally known as packaged units, with a 
capacity up to and including 144 horse- 
power and suitable for installation in 
window openings have been transferred 
from the class or kind not made in 
Canada to a class or kind made in 
Canada. 

As a result of the reclassification, 
effective March 21, the rate of duty on 
imports of these items from the United 
States and other most-favored nations 
is increased from 7% percent, under 
tariff item No. 427a, to 22% percent, 
under item No. 427. These products also 
become subjects to the special, or dump- 
ing, duty when sold in Canada at less 
than the fair market value in country 
of export. 

The Canadian Department of Nation- 


al Revenue has also announced that 
packaged units of cver 20-horsepower 
capacity and air concitioners known as 
evaporative room air coolers are of a 
class or kind not made in Canada and 
therefore dutiable at the lower 72 
percent rate. 


» Greece Bans Diesel 
Powered Vehicles 


Greece now prohibits issuance of ini- 
tial operating licenses for diesel-powered 
school buses; privately owned passenger 
cars, including those for hire; and pri- 
vate trucks With a payload capacity of 
2 metric tons or less. 

Installation of new diesel engines in 
the same kinds of vehicles already in 
operation is also prohibited except en- 
gines ordered or imported into Greece 
before February 11, 1957. Diesel-powered 
motor vehicles imported, contracted for, 
or purchased before that date are ex- 
empted from the prohibition. 


The regulations, put into effect by an 
act of the Council of Ministers dated 
November 19, is designed to stop the 
trend toward “dieselization” of Greek 
motor vehicles, which has been sub- 
stantially accelerated by the differential 
between taxes on gasoline and taxes on 
diesel oil. The rate of taxation on gas- 
oline in Greece is four times that on 
diesel oil. 


Although loss of revenue was a sub- 
stantial factor in the measure taken, 
the Government also considered the loss 
incurred in allocating foreign exchange 
for import of diesel engines to replace 
technically adequate gasoline motors. 


Moreover, any further shift in demand 
from gasoline to diesel oi carries a 
threat to successful operation of the 
Government's recently -constructed oil 
refinery, as the relatively high-priced 
gasoline generally provides a substantial 
part of the profits of such operations.— 
U. S. Embassy, Athens. 





Guatemala Licenses Import 
Of Some Iron, Steel Items 


Some iron and steel structural shapes 
formerly prohibited import into Guate- 
mala may now be imported under li- 
cense from the Ministry of Economy. 


Lifting of the ban was made effec- 
tive on February 27, 1958, pending re- 
vision of Guatemalan import duty rates 
as a protection to domestic industry. 


Import tariff classifications affected 
are the following: 


483-2-0-6. Ridge poles, spires, 
blocks, ridges, cubes, and other architec- 
tural or ornamental forms, and sheet metal 
tubes and ducts, galvanized or not. 

483-2-0-7. Doors and windows and frames 
for the same, with or without their respec- 
tive hardware. 

482-2-0-8. Frames for installation of sliding 
doors (wheels and rails). 

483-2-0-9. Curtains for buildings and blinds 
made of irom and steel, and accessories. 


cornices, 





; fe 
Colombian Consular Fees, ie 
Collected From Importer Reg 


The 1-percent consular fee Payable, 
the invoiced value of merchandise ; the 
ported into Colombia is now ollectae in 1 
in that country from the importe 2 
time of payment for the goods, aft 


Previously this fee was collected 
Colombian consulates abroad from gt ol 


exporter. \ Na 
The fee will be collected by the be “s 
@ Nu 


of the Republic (Central Bank) or 
authorized banks in dollars, which 
importer must pufchase on the ar 
exchange market. Formerly the} Ch 
cent fee was included in remit 

made to exporters with exchange 

chased at the somewhat ; 
exchange-certificate rate. 01 


Payment will not be required tte 
fee already has been paid at a 
late. tacit 
The new procedure, established Bulk 
decree No. 58, issued by the Col 
Government on March 5, became 
tive on April 1.—U. S. Embassy, 
These changes should be noted 
Department of Commerce publi 
“Preparing Shipments to C 
World Trade Information Service 
ries, part 2, No. 56-9, page 2, J; 
1956; and “Import Tariff System 
Colombia,” of the same series, 
No. 57-106, page 2, October 1957, 









Lebanon Sets Protective 
Tariffs and Licensing 


saa 


The Government of Lebanon, @} 


means of protecting local p Cha 
against foreign competition, has Maljent 
several changes in its import-li jacet 
requirements and application of its 
toms tariffs. 

Import of olive oil, apple juice, n> 
dried figs is now made subject to pit ¢ 
import licensing. 

To protect the newly established ght D 
industry, the normal import duty © on 
gloves is increased from 25 percent 
40 percent ad valorem. 

Provision is also made for entry Wi 
out payment of customs duty of sp, 


sheets, plates, and bars intended 
local construction of vessels 
100 tons or more.—U. S. 

Beirut. ts 
483-2-0-10. Frames with correspon 
mechanisms for canvas awnings. 


483-2-0-13. Railings, balconies, and 
trades. 


483-3-4-59. Gratings and troughs not 
where specified. 

The import ban originally was’ 
effective on December 12, 1953, 
years (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
uary 25, 1954, p. 10) and was 
quently extended—El Guat 
February 27, 1958, 
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Fees New Fertilizer Labeling 
orter Required in Costa Rica 


© Payableversta Rica has revised its regulations 
chandise jy the Jabeling of fertilizers placed on 







OW CoOllecide in the country. 
importer ed fertilizers put on sale on 
ods. after April 11 must show on the 

or on a label attached thereto 
a oe following information: 

e Name of manufacturer. 

by the Ba! Name or trademark of product. 
nk) or e Number registered with the Costa 
s, which Directorate General of Agricul- 


yn the and Livestock. 
ly they @ Chemical analysis, showing per- 
remi tages of nitrogen, phosphorous ex- 


chan in phosphoric anhydride, and 
ge ; . . 

hat ium expressed in potassium oxide. 

o longer required is the Director- 

. ’g “seal of guarantee” as such, nor 

pee it statement that the importer, or 


. guarantees the analysis, as that 
, understood. 
tablished tpulk fertilizers must show the re- 









ie Col information on certificates at- 

ecame to accompanying invoices. 

assy, value of the official stamped 

be noted upon which applications for regis- 
publi of fertilizers must be submitted 
Cc raised to 1 colon, from the former 


colon. Samples that must accom- 
registration applications are re- 
in size from 10 kilograms to 500 
although a 10-kilogram sample 
be required when such is deemed 





H Instituted by decree No. 2, the new 
tective were published in the 
sing jario Oficial of February 11, 1958, and 


effective 60 days thereafter.— 

banon, ®hiario Oficial, February 11, 1958. 
Changes should be noted in Depart- 
Nn, has Mihent of Commerce publication “Phar- 
port laceutical Regulations of Costa Rica,” 
on of its Trade Information Service se- 
part 2, No. 57-88, September 1957. 


je fuiee, md? 
ect tom Costa Rica Import Duties 


blished gw Down on Variety of Items 


ort duty * Costa Rican import duties have been 


> pee on pentaerythritol, maleic acid, 
,'yrene, impermeabilized cardboard 

r entry , and banknotes. 

juty of siTariff items affected; their new 

intended Mities, specific in colones per gross kilo- 

“¥ M and percent ad valorem on c. i. f. 


; and former status, shown in pa- 
theses, are as follows (1 colon= 
S$0.1764 at official selling rate): 
co 


_corresmitective February 27, 1958: 


s, and Other alcohols and derivatives, not 
. except those of complex function: 
ughs not 















erythritol, 0.27 plus 4 percent: (b) 
, 1.85 plus 4 percent. (Classifica- 

Previously contained no subitems, and 
ly was mir) products ppeseea were dutiable at 1.35 

a percent. 

_ 1953, fort 
Weekly, Jal, 
i was 
suatem 


Organic acids, not specified: (c) 
acid, 10 percent: (d) maleic acid, 

us 4 percent. (New subitems; formerly 
mered by “all others,”’ dutiable at 1.10 plus 
e in duty. 


how renumbered 401 (e), with no 
44. Benzol, chemically pure, and benzol 


erce Welt 7 1959 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


New Austrian Tariff Approved 


The Austrian Parliament on March 12 approved a new customs 
tariff based on the standardized Brussels nomenclature. ; 

The new tariff, according to the Austrian press, stipulates in gen- 
eral ad valorem import duty rates of up to 10 percent for raw materials; 
up to 20 percent for semifinished products; and up to 30 percent for 


finished products. 


Commodities excepted from these 


‘rates include hearths and stoves, cos- 


tume jewelry, and motorcycles, on 
which is imposed a duty of 32 percent; 
bicycles, 34 percent; tires and tubes, 35 


percent; radio sets, 38 percent; and 
television sets, 40 percent. 
Duty-free import is provided for— 
Ores, bituminous and brown coal, coke, 


manufactured gas, electric energy, salt, sul- 
fur; specular iron, iron and steel scrap, iron 
and steel sheets below 0.22 millimeters, an- 
chors, sewing needles, unwrought copper, 
magnesium. 


Tricot knitting machines, braiding ma- 
chines, dry-cleaning machines, large fully 
automatic washing machines, machines’ for 
statistical computing and similar uses. 


Spark plugs, transistors; airplanes; elec- 
tron microscopes; cembalos, spinets and 
harps; tapes and needles for tape and other 
recorders; automatic hunting rifles; tennis 
balls. 

All chemical products not produced do- 
mestically; natural and synthetic rubber; 
raw furs; saw logs, railway slippers, wood 
for casks. 


Handmade paper; books, brochures, news- 


papers, and sheet music; cotton and wool, 
not combed. 

Pearls, precious stones, gold, silver, plati- 
num not processed; objects of art and an- 


tiquities (more than 100 years old). 

Eggs, up to 40 million pieces: vegetables, 
in the period April 1-June 25; lemons, mel- 
ons, figs, beans, lentils, certain types of po- 
tatoes; grapes from October 17 to August 8; 
rice. 

Antidumping provisions are also con- 
tained in the new tariff, authorizing the 
Government to levy higher than normal 
duties on commodities subsidized for ex- 
port by producer countries. Rates may 
be raised as much as 200 percent on 
such goods when imported “fh very 
targe volume and under circumstances 
detrimental to domestic producers of 
the same commodities.” 


Approval of the new tariff is the 
fourth and last legislative measure de- 
signed to revise and modernize the 
Austrian tariff law. Earlier acts were 
a customs valuation law (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, July 4, 1955, p. 8); a 





derivatives, not specified: (a) Styrene, 0.15 
plus 5 percent; (b) all others, 1.00 plus 10 
percent. (Classification previously contained 
no subitems, and all products covered were 
dutiabie at 1.00 plus 10 percent.) 


Effective March 11, 1958: 


581. (b) Impermeabilized cardboard boxes, 
0.60 plus 4 percent (1.00 plus 10 percent). 


1182. Postage stamps; fiscal and other 
stamps; stamped paper; bank notes; secu- 
rity, stock, and bond certificates; similar 


title deeds, all unissued; tickets for theaters, 
railways, streetcars, etc.: (a) Banknotes, 5.00 
plus 10 percent: (b) all others, 15.00 plus 15 
percent. (Classification previously contained 
no subitems, and all products covered were 
dutiable at 15.00 plus 15 percent.) 


—U. S. Embassy, San Jose; Diario 
Oficial, March 11, 1958. 





customs treatment and procedure law 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 1, 
1954, p. 7, and May 14, 1956, p. 10); and 
a tare law, which is available for con- 
sultation in the European Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D, C.—U. S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Cuba and China Sign 
Trade Modus Vivendi 


Cuba and Japan on February 20 con- 
cluded a modus vivendi for conduct of 
their trade. 

The agreement was to go into effect 
on March 17 and will expire on June 30 
unless a trade agreement is signed be- 
tween the two countries before that 
date. 

Under the provisions of the temporary 
arrangement, Cuba _ grants most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment to Japan in 
consular and tariff matters but re- 
serves the right to adopt certain excep- 
tional measures for the protection of 
specified domestic industries, 

Such exceptional measures would in- 
clude denial of MFN duties to imported 
Japanese textile products during the life 
of the modus vivendf. Japanese textiles, 
however, will continue to be dutiable in 
Cuba at the minimum duty rates of the 
old tariff, rather than at the general 
rates of the new Cuban tariff, which 
went into effect on March 17. 

Japan has been an important buyer 
of Cuban sugar for several years, sec- 
ond only in rank to the United States. 
Cuban exports to Japan in the period 
January 1, 1955-September 30, 1957, 
totaled $121.1 million, whereas its im- 
ports from Japan in the same period 
amounted to only $10.5 million—vU. S. 
Embassy, Havana. 








Swiss duties on almost all fresh meat 
products were reduced on January 31 to 
10 Swiss francs per 100 kilograms as a 
measure to decrease the cost of living. 

Meat, however, remains one of the 
few Swiss import items subject to 
license and quota control, and substan- 
tial quotas are not expected before late 
spring or summer. 





Thailand's exports of milled rice in 
February were 96,000 metric tons, a 
sharp decline from 181,000 tons in Janu- 
ary and a monthly average of 131,000 
tons in 1957, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports, 
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Argentina, Spain Sign 
Trade and Debt Pacts 


Argentina and Spain, after more than 
5 years of negotiation, on February 20 
signed a trade, payments, and debt 
agreement. 


Delay in the negotiations is said to 
have been due largely to inability to 
agree on the dollar value of Spain’s 
2,000-million-peseta indebtedness to Ar- 
gentina, incurred as the result of grain 
purchases. 

The agreement became effective on 
March 15 and will remain in effect until 
1971, after which it will be renewable 
automatically from year to year. 


A reciprocal credit of $1 million is 
provided for in the section of the agree- 
ment dealing with trade,and payments, 
and a protocal provides for liquidation 
of Spain's debt to Argentina. It speci- 
fies that the indebtedness will be re- 
tired over a period of 14 years at a con- 
version rate of 42 pesetas to the dollar, 
approximately the current free-market 
rate. When the indebtedness was in- 
curred the peseta stood at about 11 
pesetas to the dollar. 

At the rate agreed upon the debt 
amounts to approximately $48 million, 
which if repaid over the 14-year period 
will amount to payments of more than 
$3 million annually. 

It is intended that repayment shall 
be made by earmarking 35 percent of 
all Argentine payments to Spain for re- 
imbursement by Spain's supplying ships 
and other transportation units to Ar- 
gentina, providing technical assistance 
in Argentine public’ works, and assum- 
ing payment of Argentina's cost of dip- 
lomatie representation in. Spain. 

Argentine-Spanish trade has averaged 
little more than $1 million each way in 
the past few years.—U. S. Embassy, 
Buenos Aires. 





Nicaragua Frees Breeding 
Animals of Import Duty 


Breeding animals imported by the 
Nicaraguan National Development In- 
stitute or animals imported by individ- 
uals and certified by the Institute as 
aceeptable for breeding purposes are 
now exempt from Nicaraguan import 
duties. 

Provided for by a decree published 
February 1, 1958, the exemption be- 
came effective retroactively to October 
1, 1957, amending article 17 (f) of the 
Nicaraguan import tariff—Diario Ofi- 
cial, February 1, 1958. 





British Guiana has placed wheat flour 
and leaf tobacco under world open gen- 
eral license. 

Products placed under this license 
may be imported freely from all 
sources.—U. S, Consulate, Georgetown. 
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Peru Limits Import 


Of Automobiles 


Peru has announced that im- 
port of automobiles outside the 
quota limit will no longer be per- 
mitted. 

Private individuals are no 
longer permitted to import auto- 
mobiles outside the quota limit 
upon prior authorization from the 
Ministry of Finance (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Apr. 29, 1957, 
yy A 

In effect, automobile imports 
are now limited solely to those 
made by automobile dealers with- 
in the official quota of 9,000 units 
established for 1958. 

The measure was taken, by a 
Supreme decree of February 11, 
in view of the adverse. exchange 
situation in Peru.—U. S. Embassy, 
Lima. 











Guatemala Controls Entry 
Of Coarse-Fiber Bags 


Empty bags of jute, henequen, coco, 
and other coarse fibers may now be 
imported into Guatemala only under 
import license from the Ministry of 
Economy. 

This restriction, effective February 
22, 1958, was designed to protect do- 
mestic manufacture of such bags. 

Import of used bags is prohibited.— 
U. S. Embassy, Guatemala. 





Sweeping Tariff... 
(Continued from page 7) 


posed on traveling pharmaceutical sales- 
men is abolished. ~~ 


@ The 2.5 percent tax imposed by the 


1949 Hospitals and National Airports~ 


Tax Law on value of tickets for local 
air travel and 5 percent on tickets for 
air travel aboard is replaced: by a tax 
with identical rates for general revenue. 

Other tax changes affect locally pro- 
duced cotton and carbonated water, 
theater tickets, and lottery prizes. 

These reforms, introduced by con- 
gressional decrees Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 
of February 20, became effective on 
March 1.—La Gaceta, March 1, 1958. 

The following changes should be made 
in Department of Commerce publication, 
“Import Tariff System of Honduras,” 
World Trade Information Service series, 
Part 2, No. 58-13, January 1958: 

Under the heading “Customs Sur- 
taxes” add the new 12-percent: surtax 
on import duties. Under the heading 
“Sales and Other Internal Taxes” elimi- 
nate the first paragraph on the Stamp 
Tax Laws of 1926 and 1927, the sales 
tax on aguardiente, and the last para- 
graph on departmental and municipal 


—— 
Israel Broadens Duh 
Exemptions for Film: | 


The Israeli Government has exten 
the scope of its import duty exemption B 
for commercial propaganda film ant Dev 
commercial samples. 


Israeli tariff items exempted unde baa 
specified conditions by this action, ay OB 
their former rates, shown in parenthe 1 
ses, are the following: 218 


770 B. Cinematograph films of a width ng> con 
exceeding 16 millimeters (35 percent), rovidi'§ 
ed they conform to the following conditie wal 

(a) Only a single film is sent in the pom age 
signment. 

(b) Film shows the character or operatin 
methods of equipment — £00ds offery J 
for sale or rent in Israe y a forei i 
dent. ar me 

(c) Such equipment or other goods eanny are 
be adequately described by samples or cat, fro 
logues. 

(d) The film will not be shown publicly > fa 
Israel but only before potential buyers De 
persons interested in leasing such equipmey 
or goods, and no entrance fees will be levie gir 
for such showings. $00 

(e) Film will be exported from Israel with 
in 6 months after its import or within , ] 
longer period fixed by the Customs collect lin 


790 A. Samples that can be sold as me 
chandiser both in manufactured or raw-m : 
terial state, provided they conform to th tic 
following conditions (former rate not avaig , 
able): 

(a) Serve merely for representing goods tt tio 
be sent to Israel from abroad. ; 

(b) Shall not be sold or leased and no con vis 
sideration is paid for them or for use ¢ 
them as long as they are in Israel. . 

(c) No person shall send and no perso ; 
shall receive in one single consignment or if in} 
several consignments samples in a numbe 
exceeding number, of samples customarily 
used by merchants for showing such goods, 

(d) Upon demand of the Customs collecto 
the importer shall disclose the storage place 
of any sample vehicle, car, or industrial ané 
agricultural equipment whose value exceedy 
1£1,800: he does not undertake to remove} 
from such place except upon authorizatio tw 
of the Customs collector: and, in acco 
with instructions from the Customs collector té 
he shall seal the vehicles or prevent thei? 
operation otherwise at any place other thar 
the place chosen for showing. 

(e) Samples be marked in accordance with U 
instructions of the Customs collector, pr, 
vided: (1) They shatl not be marked ine M 
manner lowering their usefulness; (2) no th 
samples marked by a foreign Customs / 
ministration shall be marked if a detailed SI 
list confirmed by that administration is. sub- 
mitted; (3) samples can be identified upoy 
export. 


Guaranties for payment of duties om | 
films and samples may be demanded it 
event conditions for exemption are no 
observed. A guaranty will not be de 
manded, however, in excess of 10 pey 
cent of duty payable if exemption hae 
been forfeited. \ i 

The new duty exemptions are pre 
vided by Customs tariff and exemption I 
order of 1958 (amendment of. tari 4 
schedule), effective November 7, 195), I 

Formerly all commercial propagandé 
film except those of an educational m ( 
ture were subject to the general 35-per ~ 
cent customs duty levied on silent film i 
Exemptions for commercial sample 
were limited to samples “not fit for 
sale.”"—U. S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 
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taxes; change the tax on matches 19 
0.01 lempira per box or unit of 
matches or less; and add the new tax” 
on beer, motor vehicles, and suga!. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





my Housing Project 
Planned in Iraq 


Bids are invited until May 10 by the 
any Development Board, Ministry of Devel- 
nt, Iraq, for construction of the 
pted und} Kut housing scheme, contract No. 
action, ay OBFP/18a (1958). 
1 parenthe ‘The project comprises construction of 
918 houses of various sizes and types, 
& width no construction of main and interior roads, 
e “al iin water and electrical installations, sew- 
in the com! age system, and other work incidental 
Or operatig 10 the completion of the project. 
goods offer, ~ Duplicate copies of the tender docu- 


AS extended, 


‘ 


exemption 
. film 


foreign res ments together with one copy of the- 


goods ecany drawings may be purchased for $42 
ples or cate from the Directorate General of Con- 
n publicly # tracts and Legal Affairs, Ministry of 
4 buyers i Development, Baghdad. Consulting en- 
will be ried gineers for the project are Doxiadis As- 
» Terai a sociates, 29/2 53 Sa’adoun, Baghdad. 
‘or within, Bid must be accompanied by a pre- 
oms collects jiminary deposit of $19,600, a letter of 
pe as mer capacity, method of procedure, and ar- 
form to ty ticles of association. 

te not ave A copy of the terms and specifica- 
ting goods ¢ tions for this project are available on 
loan from the Trade Development Di- 





1 and no §™ vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
ael. U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
gnment or» imgton 25, D. C. 
in . = 
| Customar . 
such goods’ Uruguay Extends Deadlines 
Ooms CO ot e . 

la 
minted For Bids on Two Projects 
‘to remove Deadlines for submitting bids on 
fer pone two projects in Uruguay have been ex- 


oms collector tended. 
prevent the The National Administration of Fuel, 
, and Portland Cement 
a wih (ANCAP), Uruguay's fuel monopoly, 
mark Montevideo, has extended to April 24 
means na ano the deadline for submitting bids for a 
ite daalied steam power generator and a turbo al- 
ration is su) ternator with accessories. 
a F This trade lead was reported in For- 
sf duties ot eign Commerce Weekly, December 16, 
iemanded it ‘page 11. Copies of the bid invitation, in 
ion are no Spanish, are available on loan from the 
not be Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
of 10 pery Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
smption het of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
| _Administracion General de las Usinas 
Electricas y los Telephone del Estado 
ng are Pl (T-E.), Uruguay’s light, telephone, and 


d exemption 
it of. tariff’ 
ber 7, 195), 


power monopoly, has extended to June 
12 the bid deadline for Uruguay's tele- 
phone expansion project. 


propagan® This project was reported in Foreign 
cational nm Commerce Weekly, March 10, page 10, 
veral 35-pe' and the availability of bid. documents, 
1 silent film’ in the March 17 issue, page 10. 

jal sample —_—_—__— 

“not fit for 
Aviv. 


Lebanon Invites Offers 


The Compagne Libanaise Des Petro- 
matches ta) les, S.A. P.O. Box 2580, Beirut, cable 
unit of # address COLIP, invites offers until 
e new taxes April 15 from concerns interested in 
1d sugar. Milling; for oil in Lebanon. 


.rce Week) April 7, 1958 





Governments Invite Bids 





Dredging Equipment, Creosote, 
Paper, Chalk Wanted Abroad . 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential 


interest to U. S. suppliers. 


Bidding instructions and specifications and other pertinent data are 


available for review on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., as in- 
dicated by symbol (*). 


Belgian Congo 


Insecticides, disinfectants, and para- 
citicides, estimated cost $220,000, tender 
No. 11/722/58, bids to be opened April 
23; and dry batteries, estimated value 
$42,000, tender No. 13-081-58, April 25. 


Bids to be opened at Direction des 
Approvisionnements, 1 rue de la Re- 
gence, Brussels, Belgium, and at Salle 
du Conseil des Adjudications du Gou- 
vernement General, .Batiment Adminis- 
tratif, Corner of Avenue Pierre Ryck- 
mans and Avenue Martin Rutters, Leo- 
poldville-Kalina. 

Specifications for each of the two bids 
may be purchased for $1 plus postage 
from the Compatable des Finances du 
Gouvernement General, Batiment Ad- 
ministratif, Leopoldville-Kalina. Infor- 
mation on the first tender may be ob- 
tained from Section des Approvision- 
nements Medicana de la 7 eme Direction 
General, Leopoldville-Est (D.C.M.P. 
Ndolo B.P. 1497, Leopoldville-Est) or 
the Secretarist du Conseil des Adjudica- 
tions du Gouvernement General, Bati- 
ment Administratif, Leopoldville-Kalina, 
and on the dry-batteries tender from 
the Quartier General de la Force Pub- 
lique, Batiment Administratif, Leopold- 
ville-Kalina; or from the Secretariat du 
Conseil des Adjudications du Gouverene- 
ment General, Batiment Administratif, 
Leopoldville-Kalina. 


Ceylon 

Dragline and shovel, capacity 50 to 60 
tons beach sand an hour, %- to 1-cubic- 
yard bucket, boom length 50 feet, self 
propelled, diesel; and dumpers, 3, ca- 
pacity 3 to 4% cubic yards (6 to 10 
tons) mineral sand, diesel, capable bull- 
dozing. 

Bids invited until May 15 by the 
Chairman, Ceylon Mineral Sands Cor- 
poration, 48 Hunupitiya Lake Road, 
Colombo. Tender documents may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Cor- 
poration on deposit of $42 which will be 
refunded after contract has been let.* 


Manila rope, 547 coils of 120 fathoms 
each, ranging in circumference size 1% to 





10 inches; bids invited until 9:30 a.m. 
June 17 by the Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Finance, P. O. Box 500, 
Colombo. Copies of the tender notice 
may be obtained from the Embassy of 
Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington 8, D. C.* 


El Salvador 


Bond paper for adding machine, 6,000 
rolls, bid No. 62, bid deadline April 11. 

Paper cups, 500,000; and soap, 10,000 
cakes; bid No. 65, bid deadline April 14. 

White tissue paper, 500 reams, tender 
No. 57; and white bond paper, 500 
reams, tender No. 58; bid deadline 
April 15. 

Adhesive tape, 60 rolls, 36”, for hos- 
pital use, bid No. 67; chalk, 25,000 boxes 
each containing 144 sticks, tender No. 
60; and white bond paper with letter 
head, 1,000 reams, tender No. 63; bid 
deadline April 16. 


Kraft paper, 600 reams, tender No. 
61; and white lined paper, 6,000 reams, 
legal size, writing bond quality, tender 
No. 64; bid deadline April 17. 

Bag seals, 1 million, galvanized sheet, 
bid No. 66; and laytex surgeon’s gloves, 
416 dozen pairs, white, bid No. 70, dead- 
line April 18. 

Bids invited by La Proveeduria Gen- 
eral de la Republica, San Salvador. Bid 
notice in Spanish available.* 


Greece 


Aluminum steel reinforced conduc- 
tors, estimated value $430,000; tenders 
invited until April 18 by the Public 
Power Corporation, 5 Loukianou Street, 
Athens. . 

Additional information maybe ob- 
tained from the Greek Foreign Trade 
Administration, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington, D. C.* 

_ Creosote, 250 tons; bids invited. until 
April 15 by the Public Power Corpora- 
tion, 5 Loukianou Street, Athens. 

Coachscrews, 200,000; bolts, 106,000, 
with nuts and washers; washers, 70,000; 
metallic flexible anchors, 40,000, for rail 
fastenings; and rack rails, 800. Bids 
invited until April 16 by the Piraeus- 
Athens-Peloponnesus Railroad (SPAP), 
Athens. 

Gas meters, 610, oil-filled; bids invited 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Mozambique Asks Bids 
For 120 Railway Cars 


Armazens Gerais, Servicos do Portos, 
Caminhos de Ferro and Transportes de 
Mocambique (Office of the General 
Storekeeper for Mozambique Harbors, 
Railways, and Transport’ Services), 
Lourenco Marques, invites tenders until 
3 p.m, July 4 for 120 open dropside rail- 
way cars of 40 metric tons capacity 
including their construction designs and 
specified spare parts. 


Cars are to be delivered completely 
assembled, painted, and ready for oper- 
ation. One hundred and ten cars are 
for the port of Beira and 10 are for the 
-Mozambique Railway. 


Bidders must make an initial deposit 
of $2,425.50 with the Treasury of the 
Mozambique Harbors, Railways, and 
Transport Services. The deposit may be 
in cash or acceptable bank guaranty. 
Unsuccessful bidders are entitled to a 
refund. Payment will be as follows: 
60 percent with the order; 30 percent 
against delivery papers and manufac- 
turer’s certificate; in full on final de- 
livery. 

The Administration of the Mozam- 
bique Harbors, Railways, and Transport 
Services will arrange the necessary in- 
surance with Mozambique insurance 
companies, the bidders being required to 
furnish all data needed. If the bid is 
accepted and the contract of supply 
signed, the Administration may open an 
irrevocable letter of credit in favor of 
the bidding firm for the entire value 
of the supply ordered, provided the 
firm draws an acceptable bank guaranty 
of like value in favor of the Administra- 
tion at the time the contract is signed. 

Bidding conditions may be purchased 
for 69 cents a copy and blueprints for 
$17.32 a set from the Treasury of the 
Mozambique Harbors, Railways, and 
Transport Services, Lourenco Marques, 
Mozambique. A copy of the contract 
conditions, in Portuguese, is available 
on loan from the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Egypt Extends Bid Deadline 
For Sewerage Project 


The Adjudication Section of the mu- 
“nicipality of Alexandria has extended to 
August 3 the deadline for submitting 
bids for the city’s sewerage project. 

This project was reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, October 14, page 12, 
and its bid deadline extension to April 
1, in the January 13 issue, page 15. 

A set of plans and specifications for 
the Alexandria municipality sewerage 
project is available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Dredging Equipment .. . 
(Continued from page 11) 

until April 17 by the Gas Works of 

Athens, Athens. 

Wire rope, about 30,000 pounds, black 
and galvanized, various diameters rang- 
ing from 8 mm. to 20 mm.; bids invited 
until May 8 by the Piraeus Port Au- 
thority (OLP), Piraeus. 

Wireless transmitter, estimated value 
$25,000, bid deadline April 24; gasoline 
drums, 2,000, estimated value $39,350, 
April 22; and teletype equipment, esti- 
mated value $11,680, April 22. Bids in- 
vited by the State Procurement Service, 
Ministry of Finance,-56 El. Venizelos 
Street, Athens. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Greek Foreign Trade 
Administration, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.* 


India 


Electric are furnace, electric induc- 
tion furnace, heat treatment furnace, 
drying ovens, other foundry equipment, 
estimated total cost $210,000; universal 
milling machine, estimated cost $4,200; 
vertical milling machine, estimated cost 
$2,100; and universal grinding machine 
or centerless grinders, estimated cost 
$3,780. 

This foundry and machine shop equip- 
ment is required for educational and 
production purposes. Bids invited by 
The Principal, Nachimuthu Polytechnic, 
Pollachi, India. General specifications, 
terms, and conditions of payment avail- 
able.* — 


Iran 


Ammonium nitrate, 300 tons: Bids 
invited until May 3 by The Armament 
Department of the Imperial Jranian 
Army, Tehran.* 

Supply and installation of a diesel 
generator, 50 kilowatts, and installation 
of power switch; bids invited until May 
25 by The Iran Chemical Company, 
Tehran.* 

Diesel pumps, 5, minimum head dis- 
charge 500 gallons a minute; minimum 
monometric height, 100 meters; con- 
nection direct with diesel motor of 4 
cycles, maximum speed, 1,200 r.p.m; 
water-cooled; capacity of motor to cor- 
respond with capacity of pump or mini- 
mum 65 hp.; bid No. 1487/36. Bids 
invited until 10 am. May 10 by the 
Iranian State Railways, Ministry of 
Roads, Tehran.* 


Pakistan 


Stainless steel sleeves, 3,600, tender 
No. CT-2/51462/2/57; bid deadline April 
15. Pump, 1, shallow well, 400 gallons an 
hour; leather check valves, 80,000; and 
leather cups, 160,000, open center. Bids 
invited until April 22 by Director Gen- 
eral of Supply and Development, Frere 
Road, Karachi. Bids must be submitted 
through agent in Pakistan.* 


Sudan 
Mild steel rounds, angles, plates; bids 


—a 


invited until May 20 by the Sudan Goy. 7 
ernment Purchasing Agent, Embassy of | NI 
the Republic of the Sudan 3, Cleveland 
Row, St. James, London, S.W.1. Infor. | Fe 
mation on tender may be obtained from | 

the authority.* 


Union of South Africa 


Four-foot lighting fittings for use 
with 8-foot hot cathode, 80, tender No, 
C.2846, bid deadline April 23; and elec. 
tric lifts, 2-passenger, 5, freight, tender 
No. C.7225, April 11. Bids invited by the 
Chairman of the Tender Board, South 
African Railways and Harbors (SARAH) 
P. O. Box 7784, Johannesburg.* 


United Arab Republic—Egypt 
Hopper suction dredger, self-propelled, 
capacity about 18,000 cubic meters an 
hour. Dipper dredger and rock breaker, 
capacity of dipper about 100 cubic 
meters an hour, weight of rock cutter 
22 to 25 tons. 
' Bids invited by the Chairman of the 
Board, Suez Canal Authority, Ismalia. 
Bid deadline not indicated. 
General specifications for dredging 
equipment available.* 
ps Wi 
laddre 


Uruguay 

Power transformers, 10, bid No. 3578; 
bids invited until April 29 by A.N.C.A.P, 
(National Administration of Fuel, Al- 
cohol and Portland Cement), Monte- 
video. Bids must be submitted through “Ale 
agent in Uruguay. Copy of the bid Fram 
notice in Spanish available.* | Je: 





New Scandinavian Directory 
Lists Exporters, Importers ‘sua 


The 54th edition of Nordisk Handels 
Kalender, 1957-58, a general directory 
of names and addresses of approximate- Art 


ly 75,000 exporters and importers a8 ‘De 
well as industrial and commercial B 
houses of Scandinavian countries, is 6 | 
now available. expr 


Countries included are Denmark and 8? 
the Faroe Islands, Norway, Sweden, 4 
Finland, and Iceland. The publication |P™ 
is indexed by commodities and industry 
group in English. Product headings are?" 
given in English, German, and the coun- 
try language. Also listed are hotels, I 
shipping and transport companies, bank- Via 
ing and insurance firms and lawyers. exp 
Details on geography, population, trade, — qui 
constitution, politics, economy and pro- Ita 
duction, and foreign trade of the North- str 
ern countries also are included. abl 

A copy of this publication may be (tu 
consulted in the Commercial] Intelli- Br 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, : 
Washington 25, D. C., or in any of the 
Department’s Field Offices. The direc |™ 
tory also may be purchased from the Oi 
publisher, H. P. Bovs Bogforlag, 63 
Svanemollevej, Copenhagen, for $10 ,™ 
postpaid, 
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| 
| NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
| FOR WORLD TRADE 


b 
The firms and individuals named in 
fhe following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
pections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 








the U. S. Department of Commerce can-- 


pot assume responsibility for any trans- 
tions undertaken with these firms. 

e usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
gation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
jn the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Washington 25, D. C. Requests for loan ~ 


material should include the commodity 
ps well as the foreign firm’s name and 
laddress. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Akoholic Beverages 





France 

| Jean Livran (producer, wholesaler, 
exporter), Saint-Michel-l’Ecluse, Dor- 
dogne, wishes to export direct or 


through agent 18,000 75-centiliter bot- 
tles of good current quality Blanc de 
Blancs de Leparon, a dry white wine for 
table use—a special type produced in the 
Dordogne Department. Brochure in 
French available. * 


Art Goods 
‘Denmark 


‘ Blucher & Wade (export merchant), 
26 Norregade, Copenhagen K., wishes to 
export direct or through agent litho- 
graphie art printings of old Danish 
castles and buildings in four colors, 
printed on finest art paper, minimum 
\siae 44 x 60 centimeters. Samples and 
price information available.* 
Italy 

Luigi Bertazzini (photographer), la 
Via Fratelli Calandra, Turin, wishes to 
export direct or through agent large 
quantities of colored photographs of 
Italian works of art, momuments, and 
,Street and rural scenes, printed on wash- 
able painters’ canvas—a special texture 
, tue to use of flax fabric. 

Brooms and Brushes 

France 

Jean Malignon (manufacturer), ave- 
tue Marechal Foch, Orange (Vaucluse), 
pWishes to export direct or through agent 
high-quality broomcorn brooms and 
_ Whiisic brooms, tied with colored strings 
bearing the trademark of the firm. 


April 7, 1958 


Monthly production: 2,000 brooms and 
5,000 whisk brooms. Exporter desires 
information regarding shape, weight, 
size, color, packing, etc., suitable to the 
American market. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 


Germany 


Karl & Max Babel, Pinselfabrik (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Burk/Mfr., wishes 
to export direct or through regional 
agents in New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, and Denver, all 
types of paint brushes for industry and 
home use. 


Building Materials 


England 
Mabor (1944), Ltd. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 310 Winchester 


House, Old Broad St., London, E.-C. 2, 
wishes to export through agents distrib- 
uting to the refractory, assaying, glass, 
insulation, flooring, etc., industries, 
magnesia cupels and assay materials; 
also, bricks, blocks, tiles, etc., for fur- 
nace-and other work. 


Chemicals 
Belgium 

E. J. Kennes & Co. s.a. (importer, ex- 
porter, sales agent), 80 Meir, Antwerp, 
wishes to export direct raw chemicals 
for use by paper mills, by manufac- 
turers of ink, candles, chocolate, paint 
and varnish, and soap and cleansing 
products, by foundries, ceramic work, 
tanners, coking and metallurgical plants, 


and the photographic industry. List 
available.* (Also see announcement 
under Export Opportunities. ) 

Clothing 

India 


International Hosiery Mills (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 1 Shib- 
tola St., Calcutta 7, wishes. to export 
direct up to 12,000 doz. annually of each 
of the following: Cotton hosiery goods, 
vests, underwear, and gloves. 


Curios, Novelties, Handicrafts 


United Arab Republic_rgypt 

United Company for Commerce (ex- 
port merchant), 1 July 26th St., Cairo, 
wishes to export direct or through agent 
Egyptian handicraft items, including 
camel saddles and copperware. 
Hong Kong 

Pechie & Co. (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter), 12 Kent Road, Kow- 
loon, wishes to export direct: large quan- 
tities of beaded articles, including purses, 
sweaters, flowers, and spectacle cases. 
Photographs and pricelist available.* 
Mexico 

Manuel B. Henkel (import-export 
merchant), Colima 214, Dept. 30, Mexico, 
D.F., wishes to export direct large quan- 
tities of good-quality Mexican curios. 


Foodstuffs 


France 
Etablissements L. Leymarie & Ses 
Fils (producer, wholesaler, exporter of 
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canned food products), place de la Tan- 
nerie, Mont-de-Marsan, Landes, wishes 
to export direct or through agent large 
quantities of very good quality canned 
food products, including foies gras, pies 
of goose liver with truffles, truffles, roast 
chicken with jelly, and duck, turkey, and 
pork in own fat; also artichokes, mush- 
rooms, asparagus, and beans— in tins or 
glass jars. Descriptive. pamphlet with 
price information available.* 


Glass Rods 
Germany 


Ernst Scheibler oHG (manufacturer, 
exporter), 100 Sudetenstrasse, Kaufbeu- 
ren-Neugablonz, wishes to export direct 
glass rods in all colors for the manufac- 
ture of imitation stones and beads; also 
for lenses, etc. 


Gloves 
Germany 


Herbert Beyrich (purchasing agent, 
commission merchant, and wholesaler 
handling West German and Italian made 
gloves), 7 St. Brunostrasse, Gemuen- 
den am Main, wishes to be appointed as 
purchasing agent for U. S. department 
stores, importers, etc., for leather, 
woven, and knit gloves. 


Hides and Skins 
France 


Peausseries Meridionales (wholesaler, 
exporter handling” skins, leather, and 
related articles; also sales agent), 7 rue 
des Gestes, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, 
wishes to export chamois skins, 30 x 18 
to 92 x 53 centimeters; sheepskins 
(mouton naturel, mouton en couleur); 
and box calf. Pricelist available upon 
request to the exporter. 


Leather Goods 
Germany 


Georg Weber (manufacturer, exporter 
of leather clothing), 133 Neuses bei 
Kronach/Ofr., wishes to export direct 
or through agent leather coats, jackets, 
vests, and Bavarian leather trousers. 


Marine Equipment 
Honduras 


Melvii McNab (builder of wooden 
ships and boats), Oak Ridge, Roatan, 
Islas de la Bahia, wishes to build and 
send to American shipyards for finishing 
and outfitting. wooden boats and ships 
of up to 200 gross tons to purchasers’ 
specifications. The vessels will be built 
of mahogany, pine, and/or Santa Maria 
wood, most of the work being done by 
hand. 


Several types of vessels can be built, 
including rowboats, dories, sailboats, 
cabin cruisers, cargo boats, barges, fish- 
ing boats, and shrimpers, if plans and/or 
specifications are provided. Estimates 
for various types of boats will be sup- 
plied by Mr. McNab upon request; 5 or 
6 vessels of 100 gross tons each could 
be delivered annually, or corresponding- 
ly more smaller vessels. 
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Medicinal Preparations 
France 

Droguerie de Cassis-L Beck (manu- 
facturer, exporter of medicinal prepara- 
tions), 45 avenue Victor Hugo, Cassis, 
Bouches du Rhone, wishes to export 
direct or through agent large quantities 
of medicinal herb infusions made of 
selected medicinal herbs, and sold under 
trademark Hepador (for liver ailments) 
and Sidi (for sciatic pains), 


Plastic Products 
Germany 


Franz Wulf & Co. (manufacturer, e»- 
porter), 25 Moorbrueckenstrasse, Ems- 
detten/W., wishes to export direct or 
through agent large quantities of plastic 
household articles. Illustrated and de- 
scriptive leaflet in German available.* 
Monaco, Principality of 

Poly-Plastic (manufacturer); 4 rue des 
Acores, Monaco, wishes to export direct 
or through agent belts, small publicity 
items, and toys, of plastic. 


Steel Pipes 
Belgium 

SOBECOMIN (Societe Belge pour le 
Commerce et IlIndustrie S.A.) (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler of various 
kinds of pipes, all kinds of heating, 
sanitary, and plumbing fixtures, and 
other allied lines), 20 rue du Luxem- 
bourg, Brussels, wishes to export direct 
black water well casing, seamless, hot 
rolled steel pipes, strength of 55/65 
K/mm.?, minimum elongation 17%, hy- 
draulic test pressure 60 K/cm.?, in man- 
ufacturing lengths of 4 to 7 meters, with 
cylindrical thread at both ends and re- 
cessed coupled with right hand WW 
thread, 10 threads per inch for size 8”. 
4,000 ft. (1,220 meters) 216 mm. x 6.35 
mm. or 8”-%4 WT. 


Textiles 
France 


Ernest Etienne Escande (export, im- 
port, and manufacturers’ agent), 10 
allees des Soupirs, Toulouse, Haute-Gar- 
onne, wishes to export preferably direct 
but will consider through agent good- 
quality woolen cloth and textiles. 


Valves and Fittings 
Italy 

IMEXTRADE, srl. (exporter of 
Italian made plumbing supplies), Via 
Fratelli Ugoni 32, Brescia, wishes to ex- 
port direct garden hose nozzles of vari- 
ous types and finishes. Samples and 
pricelist available.* 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Air-Conditioning Equipment 
Union of South Africa 
F.G. Knights & Son 
(manufacturer’s . agent, importing dis- 
tributor), P. O. Box 2082, Durban, 
wishes to purchase direct and is willing 





(Pty.), Ltd. 
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to act as agent or as importing distrib- 


utor for independent air-conditioning 
units suitable for domestic and office 
use. 
Asbestos 

Germany 

Rheinische Draht- und Kabelwerke 
G.m.b.H. (manufacturer, exporter of 


electric cables, conduits, and wires), 192 
Amsterdamer Strasse, Koeln-Riehl, 
wishes to purchase direct asbestos fleece, 
1.5 to 3.0 millimeters thick, and in a 
width of 15 to 30 millimeters in rolls 
as long as possible. Firm states it must 
be manufactured from long fiber chry- 
solite asbestos, be free from foreign 
matter, uniform in strength, and must 
maintain uniform thickness, 


Chemicals 
Belgium 

E.J. Kennes & Co. S.A. (importer, ex- 
porter, sales agent), 80 Meir, Antwerp, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for raw chemicals for use. by 
paper mills, by manufacturers of ink, 
candles, chocolate, paint and varnish, 
and soap and cleansing products, by 
foundries, ceramic works, tanners, cok- 
ing and metallurgical plants, and the 
photographic industry. List available.* 


Foodstuffs 
West Indies (British) 


J.A. Marson & Son, Ltd. (commission 
merchant, importer, exporter, manu- 
facturer’s representative), P. O. Box 82, 
Bridgetown, Barbados, wishes to pur- 
chase direct from U. S. packers slab 
bacon in 100-lb. cases, sliced in 50-lb. 
cases in %4- and 1-lb, packages; smoked 
leg hams, smoked shoulder (picnics), 
and smoked Boston butts, in bags or 
crates of 100-lb.; pickled pork in brine 
in 200-lb. barrels, and 350-lb. tierces, 
including scalps, heads, tails, ribs, 
snouts, ears, and feet; pickled beef in 
brine in 200-lb. barrels, such as short- 
rib beef, family beef, beef cuttings, plate 
beef, extra family beef, and naval beef. 
Quotations from packers desired as soon 
as possible. 


Netherlands 


N.V.R. Groot (importer of fresh frozen 
ox tongues, pigs’ tongues, and pigs’ 
kidneys; manufacturer and exporter of 
canned meat products), 54 Nieuwe 
Noord, Hoorn, wishes to purchase direct 
fresh frozen ox tongues, short cut No. 2. 


Leather 
France 


Peausseries Meridionales (wholesaler, 
exporter handling skins, 
related articles; selling agents), 7 rue 
des Gestes, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for good-quality skins, leather, 
and leather articles (new types pre- 
ferred) for sale to manufacturers of 
boots and shoes and Morocco leather 
goods. Descriptive literature and price- 
lists desired by firm. 


leather, and - 


Machinery 


France 
Usine Metallurgique de Domine (map. 


ufacturer of cutlery, files and rasps; alsg Aut 


of tubular steel scaffolding and earth. 


boring and drilling equipment), Domine, } 


par Naintre, Vienne, wishes to purchase 


direct good-quality machine tools, forg. , 
ing and stamping machinery, and bolt. | 
forging and nut-making machinery, Cat. | 


alogs and pricelists desired by firm, 


Office Supplies 


Germany 
A.M. Zimmermann & Co. (importer of 


phonograph records, high-fidelity equip. } 


ment, office supply specialties, elec. 
tronic devices, wholesaler; manufac. 
turer, exporter of photostat machines), 
24 Freiligrathstrasse, Duesseldorf 10, 
wishes to purchase direct office supplies, 


Phonograph Records 


Germany 

A.M. Zimmermann & Co. (importer of 
phonograph records, high-fidelity equip- 
ment, office supply specialties, electronic 
devices, wholesaler; manufacturer, ex- 
porter of photostat machines), 24 
Freiligrathstrasse, Duesseldorf 10, 
wishes to purchase direct phonograph 
records. 


Photographic Equipment 
Denmark 

Minerva Mikrofilm A/S _ (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent, manu- 
facturer of microfilm apparatus, com- 
mission merchant, broker), 3 Brygger- 


gade, Copenhagen, wishes to purchase , 


direct and seeks agency for microfilm 
apparatus. 


Plastics Materials 


Monaco, Principality of 

Somoplast, Societe Anonyme Mone- 
gasque (manufacturer), rue de Il'Indus- 
trie, Fontvieille, wishes to purchase 
direct polyethylene virgin resin. 


Refractory Materials 


Germany 

Ingenieur-Buero Karl Kempf G.m.b.H. 
(importer, wholesaler, technical coun- 
selor), 151 Bockholtstrasse, Beuss a. Rh., 
wishes to purchase direct refractory 
fire clay brick, and other special refrac- 
tories. 


Rubber Molds 


Union of South Africa 

Peer Cassim Ebrahim & Sons (im 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer of clay 
and plaster of paris products), P. 0. 
Box 3, Glencoe, Natal, wishes to pur- 
chase direct rubber molds suitable for 


molding small plaster of paris or cement / 


statuettes and ornaments. 
Yarns 


Germany 

Frey & Co. (importer, manufacturer's 
agent, wholesaler), 54 Hofaue, Wup 
pertal-Elberfeld, wishes to purchase 
direct carded and worsted yarns, 


> 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
ine (man. 


ASDS; also Automotive Parts 

nd earth. Iraq 

, Domine » Al-Haj Muhsin Halboos (importer, 
purchase retailer of automotive parts and acces- 
ols, forg. sories), Kufa St., Najaf, seeks agency 
and bolt. | from U. S. manufacturers of all kinds of 
lery. Cat- | sutomotive replacement parts and ac- 
firm, cessories. 

Mahdi Hassan Jibreen (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer of automotive parts 
yand accessories), Kufa St., Najaf, seeks 

iporter of | agency for automotive parts and acces- 
ity equip. }gorles for U. S. passenger cars and 
les, elec. trucks. Arabic is the preferred language 
manufac. of correspondence. 
dort af Curios and Novelties 
> supplies, Venezuela 
, Deporteca C.A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer's agent), Local T-2-5, 
, Residencia Las Mercedes, Las Mercedes, 
1porter of Aptdo. 2063, Caracas, seeks agency for 
ity equip. distribution of gift articles. 


electronic feedstuffs 





urer, ex- | 
pes” kn ALINA-Allied International Agents, 


'Ltd) (sales agent), 4A/8 Via Malta, 
a . Genoa, seeks agency for feedstuffs, in- 


duding meat meal, 60/65° proteins; 
gluten meal, 40/42% proteins; 
and dried torula yeast. 
importing feedstuffs 
nt, manu- Germany 
Biya HJ.W. Manshardt & Co. (manufac- 
purchase turer’s agent), 2 Gerhofstrasse, Ham- 
microfila | 36, seeks agency for canned pine- 
apple and asparagus as well as canned 
sweetened and unsweetened citrus fruit 
Anton Solari (manufacturer's agent), 
1e Mone 11 Adolsbruecke, Hamburg 11, seeks 


e l'Indus gency for canned fruits and vegetables 
purchase , aid canned meats and fish; dried fruit, 


.. “including raisins, prunes, apricots, 
peaches, apples, pears; and almonds and 
’ walnuts. 
GmbH Forest Products 
cal coun- Belgium 
iss a. Rh, Ancienne Maison Chaubet, Hermanne 


refractory | & Co. (sales agent), 4a rue Marechal 
lal refrac- ‘ Gerard, Antwerp, seeks agency for 
lumber and timber. 
’ Ets. De Beukelaer & De Jonge, S.A. 
(importer, wholesaler, sales agent), 35 
Lange Elzenstraat, Antwerp, seeks 
sons (im- agency for veneer, plywood, and lumber 
er of clay and timber. 


Drak 7 a , Greeting Cards 

‘table for Venezuela . 

or cement  Deporteca C.A. (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent), Local T-2-5, 
Residencia Las Mercedes, Las Mercedes, 
Aptdo. 2063, Caraéas, seeks agency for 
distribution of greeting cards. 

facturer's ) Office Machines 

ue, Wup y 

purchase enezuela 

na, Dinarica, S.A. (importing distributor, 
Manufacturer's agent), Edificio El 


» Weehll | feel 7, 1958 


Trebol, Jesuitas a Maturin, Aptdo. 2908, 
Caracas, seeks agency for exclusive dis- 
tribution of office machines. 


Office Supplies 
Ceylon 

D.C. Fernando & Co., Ltd. (importing 
distributor), 242-244 Main St., Colombo 
11, seeks agency from U. S. manufac- 
turers for good-quality fountain pens, 
Firm wishes samples and pricelists, 


Painters’ Supplies 


Union of South Africa 

Rene M. Jacobs and Associates (bro- 
ker, agent), 2 Avery House, Wale St., 
P. O. Box. 3445, Cape Town, seeks 
agency for raw materials and ancillary 
manufactured goods for the lacquer 
industry. 


Paper 
Venezuela 

Roberto Delfino & Cia (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), Edificio 
Santa Elena, Chorro a Coliseo, Aptdo. 
1351, Caracas, seeks agency or distri- 
bution for paper and pulp. 


Phonograph Records 


Venezuela 

Deporteca C.A. (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent), Local T-2-5, 
Residencia Las Mercedes, Las Mercedes, 
Aptdo. 2063, Caracas, seeks agency for 
distribution of phonograph records. 


Plastics Materials 


Venezuela ; 

Dinarica S.A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Edificio El 
Trebol, Jesuitas a Maturin, Aptdo. 2908, 
Caracas, seeks agency for exclusive dis- 
tribution of plastics materials. 


Shoemakers’ Supplies 


Union of South Africa 

Rene M. Jacobs and Associates (bro- 
ker, agent), 2 Avery House, Wale Street, 
P. O. Box 3445, Cape Town, seeks 
agency for raw materials for the foot- 
wear industry, as well as ancillary man- 
ufactured goods. 


Sporting Goods 


Union of South Africa 

James D. Anderson, Indents (manu- 
facturer’s agent, importing distributor), 
P. O. Box 2391, Durban, seeks agency 
for the Union of South Africa for fish- 
ing reels, fishing tackle, and allied lines. 
Venezuela 

Deporteca C.A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer's agent), Local T-2-5, 
Residencia Las Mercedes, Las Mercedes, 
Aptdo. 2063, Caracas, seeks agency for 
distribution of fishing tackle. 


Textiles . 
Union of South Africa 


Internatio-Rotterdam (South Africa) 
(Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), 
Homberg House, 33 a, Wale St., P. O. 
Box 3721, Cape Town, seeks exclusive 
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agency for the Union of South Africa 
and Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land from U. S. mills for cotton printed 
seersucker, 36” wide, and rayon and 
nylon white and dyed piece goods suit- 
able for manufacturers of underwear; as 
well as cotton printed shirtings in fancy 
designs, plain white, and dyed poplins 
suitable for shirtmakers. 

Wilson Maclagan (indent agents, man- 


ufacturer’s representative), 17(a), 
Waterkant St., Cape Town, seeks 
agency for lingerie fabrics, including 


trims and lace edgings from U. S. man- 
ufacturers, 


Toys 
Venetuela 

Deporteca C.A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer's agent), Local T-2-5, 
Residencia Las Mercedes, Las Mercedes, 


Aptdo. 2063, Caracas, seeks agency for 
distribution of toys. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the follow- 
ing new trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 
$2 a list for each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and. industry data collected in 
making the compilations. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—El 
Salvador. February 1958. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Switzerland. February 1958. 

Commercial Fishing Companies and 
Fish Exporters—Thailand. March 1958. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers—Thailand, March 1958. 

Curio, Nevelty, and Handicraft Manu- 
facturers and Exporters — Argentina. 
February 1958. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Burma, February 
1958. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters— 
Hong Kong. February 1958. 


Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—- Honduras, February 
1958. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 


and Exporters—Thailand. March 1958. 

Furniture Manufacturers; Importers, 
and Dealers—Thailand. March 1958. 

Ginseng Importers and Dealers— 
Thailand. February 1958. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 
porters—Nicaragua. March 1958. 

Naval Store Importers, Dealers, Pro- 
ducers, and Exporters—tThailand. 
March 1958. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Nicaragua. February 
1958. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—Bolivia. February 1958. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Pho- 
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tographers—Australia. March 1958. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers and 
Molders of Plastic Products—Argentina. 
February 1958. 


Plastic Material Manufacturers and 
Molders of Plastic Products—Uruguay. 
February 1958. 

Rice Mills—Thailand. March 1958. 


Seeds and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Brazil. March 1958. 

Spice Exporters — Thailand. March 
1958. 

Steamship Agents—Thailand. March 
1958. 

Tailors—Hong Kong. February 1958. 

Textile Industry—Thailand, February 
1958. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia 

John K. Williams, representing 
United Insurance Co., Corner of George 
and Hunter Sts., Sydney, New South 
Wales, is interested in general insur- 
ance, and seeks technical information 
on insurance promotion in the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive April 24 via 
San Francisco for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: c/o St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco (Apr. 24-27); Willard Hotel, 
Pennsylvania Ave. and 14th St. NW., 
Washington, D. C. (May 6-10); and St. 
Regis Hotel, 5th Ave. and 55th St., New 
York (May 10-21). Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, and New York. 


Belgium 

Jozef Ovelacq, representing J: & P. 
Ovelaca, 134 Hoogstraat, Deerlijk, 
Courtrai, is interested in exporting cot- 
ton, jute, and fibranne upholstery fab- 
rics. Scheduled to arrive April 27 via 
New York for a 4-week visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Henry Hudson Hotel, 353 W. 
57th St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 


Georges Van Huynegem, representing 
Firma Van Huynegem, PVBA, Augus- 
tijnenstraat, Mechelen, is interested in 
prepackaged vegetables, and seeks tech- 
nical information on methods of packing 
cut or sliced vegetables. Was scheduled 
to arrive the early part of April via 
New York for a 2-month visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Sylvester Ferri, 1344 Kyle- 
more Drive, Layne Wood, Xenia, Ohio. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Cincin- 
nati, and other cities. 

Willy Verdonck, representing I.V.E.S., 
S.M., 2 Mac’ Leodstraat, Ostende, is in- 
terested in obtaining representation of 
American manufacturers of electrical 
household equipment, and in contacting 
firms contemplating electronic device 
and equipment assembly or warehous- 
ing operations of all kinds of products 
in Belgium. Firm has 3,600-square- 
meter premises available for these pur- 
poses a short distance from the port of 
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Ostende and railroad facilities. Was 
scheduled to arrive the first week of 
April via New York for a week’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Hotel Commodore, 
150 E, 42d St., New York, N. Y. Itiner- 


ary: New York and possibly Schenec- 
tady. 


India 


B. B. Gandhi, representing Batliboi 
& Co., Bharat House, Apollo St., Bom- 
bay 1, is interested in obtaining selling 
agency of American manufacturer of 
complete paper and pulp mill plants. 
Scheduled to arrive April 8 via New 
York for a 4-5-week visit. U. S. address: 
c/o Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. Iti- 
nerary: New York, Boston, and vicinity. 

R. C. Nirula, representing Nirula’s 
Copper Bazar _ wholesaler, retailer, 
manufacturer of Indian handicrafts), 
7 Sunder Nagar Market, Mathura Road, 
New Delhi, is interested in participat- 
ing in Seattle and New York trade 
fairs, and in establishing contacts with 
U. S. importers of copper and brass art- 
wares. Was scheduled to arrive April 
2 via San Francisco for a 12-week visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Russell F. Wright, 81 
Irving Place, New York, 3, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Dallas, Chicago, Detroit, Wash- 
ington, New York, and Portland 
(Oreg.). 


Israel 


Ariel Silberstein, managing director, 
Israel Sewing-Machines Co., 22 Yehuda 
Halevi St., Tel Aviv, is interested in 
contacting suppliers of industrial sew- 
ing machines and sewing machine 
motors and spare parts; visiting plants 
producing sewing machines, and plants 
manufacturing footwear and apparel. 
He seeks technical information on seal- 
ing processes for plastic bags and plas- 
tic apparel. Scheduled to arrive April 
15 via New York for a 5-to-6-week visit. 
U. S. address: c/o H. Maimin Co., 475 
Eighth St., New York 18, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Hartford (Conn.), Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and Seattle. 


Italy 


Vittorio Franconeri, representing 
MABO di Vittorio Franconeri, 163 via 
Mannelli, Florence, is interested in the 
manufacture of gold and silver jewelry. 
Was scheduled to arrive April 1 via 
New York for a 2-month visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Messrs. Kelbert Watch & 


Co., 608 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Itinerary: Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, and Wash- 
ington. 


Japan 

Shigeo Tsuji, Chief, Car Equipment 
Section, Kinki Rolling Stock Mfg. Co., 
Kinki Sharyo Kabushiki Kaisha, 1 
Hashimoto, Fuse, Osaka, is interested 
in making a general survey of the roll- 
ing stock manufacturing industry. He 
wishes to inspect equipment of various 
railways and subways in the New York 
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World Trade Directory 
Reports Available 





3 World Trade Directory reports }; 
* on private foreign firms or indi- 
* viduals mentioned in the World §. 
* Trade Leads and Investment Op. 
© portunities departments of For. | 
= eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 
* able to qualified U. S. firms—or 
3 will be prepared on request— 
© through the Commercial Intelli- §) 
8 gence Division, Bureau of Foreign } 
Commerce, U. S. Department of § 
*% Commerce, Washington 25, D. C,, 
* for $1 each. The reports also may 
= be obtained through the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 
% Requests for these _ reports } 
*® should include the names and ad- } 
dresses of the firms or individ- | 


uals. ’ 
The information given in a 
se World Trade Directory report 
s usually includes lines of goods 


= handled, operation methods, size 
~ of business, capital, sales volume, 
* trade and financial reputation, and 
* other pertinent business informa- 
* tion. 








area, and seeks technical informatiq 
on design and construction of passenge, 
coaches and Pullman cars. Was Schet. 
uled to arrive March 29 via. New Yori 
for a visit until May 17. 

U. S. address: c/o Mitsubishi Interna/ 
tional Corp., 120 Broadway, New Yori 


\ 


5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York an 
neighboring cities, March 29-April 2} 
San Francisco and neighboring cities 
May 13-17. Mr. Tsuji is proceeding 
Brazil and Argentina on behalf of his 
firm, and will stop in the United State 
enroute to and upon his return frm/ 
South America. 


Netherlands 


Dr. Anton E. V. Hillebrand, and Dr 
Antonius J. M. Lohman, directors 
Ziekenhuis (Hospital), in Tegelen, 
Weert, respectively, seek technical 
formation regarding hospital construe 
tion, and organization, as well as 
cal equipment. Scheduled to arrive A 
23 via Philadelphia for a 6-week visi 
U. S. address: c/o Department of Publi 
Health Division of Mental Health, Phi 


) 







adelphia, Pa. Itinerary: Philadelphi 
Los Angeles, and other cities. 
Sweden 


Knut H. Bage, representing AB. § 
Norman, 5 Styrmansgatan, Stockho 
O, is interested in discussing agency 
rangements for Sweden in the food lin 
both fresh and canned. Scheduled to# 
rive April 25 via San Francisco for 
2-week visit. U. S. address: c/o Rot) 
berg Brothers & Co., 230 California &) 
San Francisco. Itinerary: San Frantt 


(Continued on page 22) ' 
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WESTERN EUROPE 





Patten D. Allen 
European Division, BFC 


The continued prosperity of Western Europe in 1957, featured by 
industrial expansion, resulted in a higher total value of trade with the 
United States than that of 1956. The rate of economic growth, however, 


slackened in the second half of the year. 


On an annual basis, U. S. exports of 
goods to the region rose by 8 percent, 
from $4 billion in 1956 to $4.3 billion in 
1957. In the second half of 1957, exports 
amounted to $1.9 billion, compated with 
$2.4 billion in the preceding half-year 
and $2.1 billion in the last half of 1956. 
In both earlier periods shipments of 
fuels were exceptional because of the 
Suez crisis. 


Continental Western Europe was the 
second-ranking regional outlet for U. S. 
nonmilitary exports, accounting for 22 
percent of the total. The major com- 
ponents of the rise over 1956 were coal, 
petroleum, cotton, chemical products, 
vegetable oils and aircraft. In some of 
the countries, scrap. metals, electrical 
apparatus, and industrial machinery 
also advanced. 


U. S. Imports Increase’ 


U. S. imports of goods from the 
region also increased, but by only 5 
percent, from $2.06 billion in 1956 to 
$2.17 billion in 1957. They were rela- 
tively level during the year—$1.07 bil- 
lion in the first half and $1.1 billion in 
the second half. These imports accounted 
for 16.7 percent of U. S. total imports 
in the year and 16.8 percent in the 
second half. 

The proportion of the region’s imports 
from the United States covered by its 
exports to the United States was 50 
percent in 1957, compared with 52 per- 
cent in* 1956. In these circumstances, 
the maintenance of current levels of 
U. S. exports depends upon the region's 
other hard-currency earnings, such as 
favorable trade balances with some 
third countries, U. S. military base ex- 
penditures, tourism, transport and serv- 
ices etc.; credits; and special facilities 
such as the U. S. program of agricul- 
tural surplus disposal. 

The total foreign trade of these coun- 
tries, including that between themselves, 
also increased in 1957. The increase in 
imports of about 5 percent was gener- 
ally concentrated in the first half of the 
year. Exports increased in some coun- 
tries and decreased in others, with a 
combined net incerase of about 8 per- 
cent, over half of which was contributed 
by Western Germany. Trade with the 
United States in 1957 constituted 15 


S-2 





percent of their total imports and 7.6 
percent of their total exports. The 
region’s terms of trade benefited from 
the weakening of world prices for 
several important raw materials and the 
sharp drop in shipping rates late in the 
year. 


Balance of Payments Improves 


In the Jate months of 1957, improve- 
ment was notable in most of the bal- 
ance-of-payments problems which had 
caused concern in mid-year. In particu- 
lar, there was more equilibrium in cur- 
rent European Payments Union bal- 
ances, with reductions in both German 
monthly surpluses and French monthly 
deficits. 

Several of the countries took special 
measures to restrain credit and control 
capital movements with at least tem- 
porary effectiveness. France and Fin- 
land changed the exchange rates of 
their currencies and France extended 
licensing controls to all imports. Be- 
tween the several governmental control 
measures and assurances from both the 
United Kingdom and West Germany 





Summary of U.S. Trade 
Statistics Published 


Summary statistics on U. S. 
exports and imports, annually for 
1953, 1956, and 1957, and quar- 
terly 1956 and 1957, are being 
published by the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce in World Trade 
Information Service Statistical 
Reports, Part 3. Report No. 58-6 
contains export data by com- 
modity and by area and country. 
Corresponding import data will 
appear in No. 58-8. Commodity 
exports and imports by major 
areas of destination or origin will 
be published in No. 58-9. 

These reports are _ available 
through the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce, or the 
Superintendent of Documents, at 
20 cents per copy. 











that their currencies would not be re. 
valued, the speculative distortions of the 
mid-year were largely overcome. 

Throughout nearly all of continental 
Western Europe economic activity con- 
tinued to expand in 1957 over 1956 
levels, reflected in consumption and 
investment, as well as in industrial and 
agricultural production. In most of 
these countries, however, the rate of 
expansion declined as the year-end ap- 
proached, and in some levels were 
slightly reduced in the early months. 

Among other indications of a slow- 
down, coal stocks have been accumulat- 
ing, backlogs of orders have been shrink- 
ing, and tight labor markets have been 
gradually easing. Business activity is 
generally expected to tend to level off 
in 1958, with less increase in the com- 
bined gross national product than has 
occurred in recent years. Governmental 
restraints on credit have had a dampen- 
ing effect on the investment boom and 
the trend of consumer demands is 
responding to anti-inflationary meas- 
ures. 


Inflationary Pressures Eased 


Inflationary pressures were consider- 
ably relieved in the last half of 1957, 
wholesale prices actually falling off in 
most countries and cost of living rising 
more moderately than in the preceding 
2 or 3 years. Although the threat of 
inflation continues, indications are that 
1958 should be a year of relative busi- 
ness stability domestic markets either 
leveling off or growing very moderately. 
There is more risk of contraction in 
Europe’s outside export markets. 

The weakening of raw material prices 
may be expected to reduce the ability 
of raw material sources to import man- 
ufactured goods. If the recession in the 
United States persists, it will, in time, 
result in reduced orders for certain 
European goods, particularly competi- 
tive production goods. Prospects of 
European exports have also deteriorated 
in certain disturbed areas such as 
Indonesia and Syria. 

The progressive “liberalization” of 
dollar imports continued, some countries 
announcing additional products which 
will be admitted without quota restric- 
tions. West Germany made voluntary 
temporary reductions in its tariff, and 
Switzerland announced the intension of 
revising its tariff upwards effective 1959. 
A treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation was concluded with the 
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Netherlands, and in several countries 
increased interest in U. S. investment 
has been evident. 

The complexion of U. S. trade with 
Western Europe in the long term is apt 
to be strongly influenced by develop- 
ment of the Common Market of the six 
members of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. During the last half of 1957, 
this treaty, as well as the EURATOM 
Treaty, was ratified by all the Parlia- 
ments concerned and became effective 
January 1, 1958. : 

Negotiations also were started with 
other members of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation with a 
view to develop a Free Trade Area 
which may encompass most, if not all, 
of Western Europe if a mutually satis- 
factory basis of association can be 
agreed upon. These developments will 
bring tariff preferences for European 
producers, starting at a moderate rate 
in January 1959. On the other hand, 
opportunities for American enterprise 
should be gradually enlarged by the 
general impetus of market expansion 
and rising standards of living. 


AUSTRIA 


Alfred Groner 
European Division, BFC 


The Austrian economy in 1957 was 
characterized by a high degree of sta- 
bility and balance, an increase in the 
rate of expansion, a record level of na- 
tional income and employment, a new 
high in overall foreign trade, and a 
strengthened gold and foreign exchange 
position. Austrian imports from the 
United States amounted to $140.7 mil- 
lion in 1957, as compared to $125.5 
million in 1956, an increase of 12.2 per- 
cent. Austria exported goods valued at 


_ $37.8 million to the United States in 


1957. This decline of 11.7 percent from 
the 1956 level was primarily caused 
by decreased paper exports. The United 
States remained Austria’s number two 
supplier, after Germany, accounting for 
12.5 percent of total Austrian imports, 
while U. S.; purchases from Austria 
comprised .3 percent of all U. S. im- 
ports. 

Gross national product amounted to 
$45 billion, an increase of 6 percent 
over 1956 as compared to an increase 
of 3.9 percent in 1956 over 1955. 

Industrial production, which made up 
nearly half of the gross national prod- 
uct, rose by 6 percent, primarily as a 
result of productivity gains. Agriculture 
and forestry had an unusually good 
year, increasing at the average rate of 
gross national product, while wholesale 
and retail trade offset the lagging in- 
crease in construction activity by ad- 
vancing by some 10 percent, 

Gold and dollar reserves were 
Strengthened 28 percent and reached a 
fecord level of over $500 million, suffi- 
cient to cover 5 months of Austria’s 
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import requirements. The greater mer- 
chandise trade deficit was offset by a 
25 percent rise in tourist revenue, and 
additional capital inflow was available 


‘to build up reserves. 


U. S. surplus agricultural commodity 
credits of $10 million and an Export- 
Import Bank cotton credit of $12 million 
made up part of the capital inflow. A 
$3.6 million power development loan 
from the World Bank also was ap- 
proved. Loans totalling $40 million were 
approved in the first two months of 
1958: $12 million from the World Bank 
and $28 million from the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Increased liquidity arising from influx 
of foreign exchange and increased sav- 
ings (up 28 percent over 1956) was off- 


set by a continued tight credit policy, ; 


a balanced budget, and the downward 
trend in world market prices and freight 
rates. 


Budget revenues and expenditures in 
1957 totalled $1.35 billion, about $200 
million of which was used for invest- 
ment that simulated renewed expansion 
in the capital goods industries. The 1958 
budget estimates are 10 percent higher 
and provide for deficit spending of some 
$100 million to offset an anticipated 
decline in foreign demand. 


Investment Incentives Initiated 


The climate for foreign investment 
was improved by government measures 
designed to attract capital and convince 
investors of Austrian reliability. Settle- 
ments of pre-World-War II debts were 
negotiated (including a dollar bond 
agreement between the United States 
and Austria, ratified in September) and 
the servicing of other foreign debts was 
regularly continued. In addition, the 
National Bank authorized dollar trans- 
fers derived from profits, interest, and 
rents. The U. S.-Austrian income tax 
convention to avoid double taxation of 
the same income by the two countries 
was ratified, income taxes were further 
reduced, and allowances for business 
losses, depreciation, and expenses were 
increased. The Austrian Government 
also offered for sale 47 former German- 
owned and/or Soviet-administered en- 
terprises. 

A new investment institution, the 
Investionskredit-A.G., set up to admin- 
ister the $12 million World Bank loan 
to Austrian industry, is expected to help 
develop the Austrian capital market and 
assist foreign investors. 


BELGIUM- 
LUXEMBOURG 


Robert H. Walker 
European Division, BFC 


With an evident weakening of eco- 
nomic activity during the last half of 
1957 efforts were increased to promote 
exports, and demands were made for 


the curbing of coal imports. The import/ 
export licensing system was reorganized, 
and the drive for foreign investment 
was intensified in the light of Common 
Market developments. 


In this period, Belgium increased its 
concentration on promotion of exports. 
In addition to the routine methods of 
trade expansion, such as trade agree- 
ments and trade missions, an American 
firm was engaged to provide publicity 
for Belgium in the United States both 
as a site for investment and as a source 
of goods for the American market. The 
drive for export markets became in- 
creasingly important in the latter 
months of the year as the spread be- 
tween imports and exports grew wider. 
Both the Belgian Government and the 
business community have evinced con- 
cern over U. S. trade policy, particularly 
in regard to actions on spring clothes- 
pins, zinc and lead, stainless flatware, 
and possibly wool carpeting. 


Exports to U. S. Decrease 


U. S. exports to Belgium-Luxembourg 
in 1957 totaled $419.1 million, compared 
with $423.5 million in 1956, a decrease 
of about 1 percent. Of the 1957 total, 
exports for the last 6 months amounted 
to $189.2 million, down 17.7 percent 
from the $229.9 million registered in the 
first half-year. U. S. imports from the 
Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union 
during 1957 totaled only $269.8 million, 
compared with $303.6 million for 1956, 
a drop of 11.13 percent. July-December 
1957 imports totaled only $120 million 
as against $152.8 million for the last 
half of 1956, and were running at the 
average rate of $20 million per month 
compared with $24.9 million during the 
first 6 months. Exports to BLEU rep- 
resented 2.25 percent of total U. S. 
exports in 1957 as compared with 2.57 
percent in 1956, while 1957 imports 
from BLEU were 2.08 percent of total 
U. S. imports, against 2.38 in 1956. 

Total BLEU imports for the first 11 
months increased by 5.91 percent in 1957 
over 1956, reaching $3.136 billion, com- 
pared with $2.960 billion for the similar 
1956 period. Exports, on the other hand, 
declined by 4.61 percent to $3.016 billion 
for the full year 1957, against $3.162 
billion for 1956. It was estimated at the 
end of the year that the overall trade 


deficit would amount to between $160. 


and $240 million. 


Coal Imports Influence Trend 


The rise in 1957 imports was ac- 
counted for mainly by textiles, chemi- 
cals, and especially coal shipments from 
the United States. The downward move- 
ment of nonferrous metals prices, how- 
ever, helped to lower the value of metal 
imports, Exports of chemicals, textiles, 
and electrical machinery were higher, 
but diamonds and rolling stock fell. 
BLEU trade with the United States was 
even more heavily weighted on the side 
of imports in 1957 than in 1956. Large 
coal shipments under long-term con- 
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tracts were the major factor in the in- 
crease of imports and led to demands in 
some quarters for limitation of coal im- 
ports because of stock pile-ups at Bel- 
gian mines. 

BLEU simplified its licensing system 
by eliminating the declaration license, 
and by freeing about 180 export and 
30 import tariff classifications from li- 
censing requirements, except for trans- 
actions with the Soviet Bloc, Egypt, 
Turkey, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 

Increased interest in investment in 
Belgium is being shown by U. S. firms 
in anticipation of the European Com- 
mon Market, and the Belgian Govern- 
ment continues to encourage such inter- 
est. During the latter part of the year, 
a number of firms concluded or were 
studying arrangements for establishing 
business in Belgium. 

The Rome Treaties, establishing the 
Common Market and Euratom, were 
ratified. In addition, Belgium and Lux- 
embourg, together with the Netherlands, 
initialed and signed the definitive treaty 
of the Benelux Economic Union which 
is now awaiting ratification. 


DENMARK 


Ann Holmes 
European Division, BFC 


While imports were at a high level 
during the first half of 1957, a general 
downward tendency in overall imports 
occurred during the year’s second half. 
Among the factors affecting the drop 
in imports was the reticence of im- 
porters to buy abroad in view of the 
downward trend in prices of many ecom- 
modities in world markets and in ex- 
pectation of further decline. 


Danish imports from the United 
States for the first 11 months of 1957 
amounted to 122 million dollars, an in- 
crease of 3 percent over the 118 mil- 
lion for the corresponding period of 
1956. The United States share of total 
Danish imports declined from 10 per- 
cent in the first 11 months of 1956 to 
98 percent for the same period of 1957. 

An interesting change in the import 
pattern occurred in 1957 in that im- 
ports of consumer goods went up 14 
percent, imports of machinery, tools, 
transportation equipment, etc., increased 
by 10 percent, and imports of raw ma- 
terials rose only 2.5 percent. 

The decline in imports from the Unit- 
ed States occurred mainly in the last 
quarter of 1957, when the imports of 
grain from the United States decreased 
by 57 precent. This drop in grain imports 
may be reversed because Danish grain 
importers are expected to make siz- 
able imports of grain before the end of 
the present. crop year. During the 
earlier part of the year the grain im- 
porters postponed their purchases be- 
cause of declining grain prices and 
lowering freight rates. 
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.Government has gradually eased 


Danish exports to the United States 
increased 18.6 percent, from $73 million 
to $86 million, during January-Novem- 
ber 1957 over those of the same period 
of 1956. Exports to the United States 
accounted for 7.3 percent of total 
Danish exports in the first 11 months 


of 1956 and 8.2 percent for the same 
period of 1957. 


Dollar Area Imports Liberalized 


Due to the relatively favorable dol- 
lar exchange position resulting from a 
steady growth in income from exports 
to the United States and certain other 
“dollar” countries (particularly Vene- 
zuela) and from shipping, the Danish 
im- 
ports from the dollar area. In view of 
the continuing favorable outlook for 
the dollar situation, the Ministry of 
Commerce announced further liberali- 
zation of imports trom the dollar area 
effective February 26, 1958. This ex- 
pansion raised the liberalization per- 
centage by 20 percent, from 55 percent 
of 1953 imports on November 1, 1955, 
to the current 66 percent of 1953 
imports. 

Most of the goods added to the dollar 
import free list were raw materials 
and semi-manufactured products. These 
were either on the present EPU free 
list or they were granted lenient treat- 
ment with regard to issuance of import 
licenses. Among the raw materials and 
semi-manufactures placed on the dol- 
lar import free list were coal and coke, 
iron and steel plate, yarns, asbestos, 
hoop iron, and cast-iron pipe. Among 
consumer goods granted liberalized 
treatment were dried peaches and apri- 
cots, dried mixed fruits (excluding dried 
apples), cameras (both still and motion 
picture), and various types of film pro- 
jectors. 

The restrictive measures ‘adopted by 
the Danish Government in June 1957, 
plus external influences, have retarded 
inflationary pressures in Denmark, 


FINLAND 


Albert Caya, Jr. 
European Division, BFC 


Factors affecting Finland’s 1957 for- 
eign trade were the conclusion of multi- 
lateral trade and payments agreements 
with most western European countries 
and the devaluation of the Finnish 
mark by 39 percent on September 15, 
1957. 

Finland concluded the multilateral 
agreements in order to obtain more 
flexibility in foreign trade operations 
and devalued the mark to promote, 
among other things, the sale of key 
Finnish export commodities. 

In connection with the multilateral 
trade agreements, Finland liberalized 
approximately 78 percent of its imports 


—s 


from the Western European countries 


y 


which are signatories to the agreements, | 


Liberalization of imports from the 
dollar area also became effective in 
connection with the general relaxation 
of import controls. Dollar quota and 
liberalization lists were announced in 
November and December. These lists 
are less inclusive than similar lists for 
European countries, but nevertheless 
represent an advance over the previous 
restrictive policy. Among the items sub- 
ject to automatic licensing are machin- 
ery and apparatus for the paper and 
pulp industry; machine tools; industrial 
trucks; automobile chassis with motors; 
chemicals for industrial purposes; _pho- 
tographic films, chemicals, and paper; 
lubricating oils and certain other petro- 
leum products; and sewing machines, 


Inflationary Trend Lessened 


The firm hold on credit maintained 
by the Bank of Finland has dampened 
inflationary pressures inherent in the 
Finnish economy due to devaluation 
and index-tied wages, but, on the other 
hand, tight credits have hampered the 
business community in expanding oper- 
ations and increasing employment. Im- 
ports have been held in check by the 
monetary policies of the Bank of Fin- 
land, thus trade liberalization has not 
been accompanied by a heavy flow of 
imports. 

On November 15th the contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade concurred in Fin- 
land’s proposal to raise its specific im- 
port duties under Article III of the 
GATT as a result of the devaluation 
of the Finnmark. The new rates are 
approximately 39 percent above the old 
specific duties and are now in effect 
on most items. 

A new P.L, 480 agreement with Fin- 
land was announced on February 21, 
1958. Surplus agricultural products val- 
ued at $9,020,000 are to be sold to 
Finland. Commodities affected and 
value of sales are to be as follows: 
Cetton, $960,000; wheat, $3,100,000; to- 
bacco, $3,060,000; dried prunes, $1,000,- 
000. Transportation costs are estimated 
at $900,000. 


U. S. Market Ranks Fifth 


During 1957 the United States ranked 
fifth both as a market for Finnish goods 
and as a supplier of Finnish imports. 
The United States share of Finland's 
exports was $41.7 (at average 1957 
exchange rate: 255.8 Finnish marks= 
US$1) million and of imports $49.9 mil- 
lion. In both cases these figures rep- 
resented slightly over 5 percent. of 
Finland's total exports and imports. 
United States imports from Finland in 
1956 totalled $51 million; exports to 
Finland amounted to $64 million. 

Finnish exports to all destinations 
totalled $825 million in 1957, 6.5 per- 
cent more than 1956 when exports 
totalled $774 million. Imports were 
valued at $887 million for the year, UP 
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Jess than one-tenth of one percent over 
the $885 figure posted in 1956. 
1957 was a record year for Finnish 
rts and the trade deficit at year 
end was 40 percent lower than the year 


_ pefore. Foreign exchange reserves stood 


a4 «4 
» 


at 33.9 billion Rimnish marks ($112 mil- 
lion) in December, a 36.6 percent im- 
provement over year end 1956, 


FRANCE 


B. Robert Sarich 
European Division, BFC 


In 1957 France experienced consid- 
erable balance of payments difficulties, 
coupled with a foreign exchange crisis, 
acute inflationary pressures, and a ris- 
ing budgetary deficit. On the positive 
side, the expansion of industrial pro- 
duction continued, employment was 
high, and the business outlook was 
moderately optimistic. 

The 1957 balance of payments showed 
a deficit in excess of $1 billion and cur- 
rently French dollar and gold reserves 
are well under $1 billion. Furthermore, 
rising prices were accompanied by an 
upward pressure on wages. To cope 
with these problems the Government 
‘introduced a number of measures de- 
signed to reduce imports, restrict cred- 
it, and counteract inflationary pres- 
sures. Important steps were taken to 
combat inflation through the reduction 
of government spending and new, taxa- 
tion measures, which included higher 
rates. 

In the financial field the most im- 
portant action undertaken was a de 
facto devaluation of the franc. A new 
exchange rate of 420 francs to 1 US. 
dollar was introduced on August 11, 


1957. It applied to about 60 percent of. 


import-export transactions. On October 
2%, however, the rate of 420 francs per 
dollar was extended to all such trans- 
actions, 


Teade With U. S. Rises 


Frante’s foreign exchange position 
was eased recently when the govern- 
ment obtained credits for $250 million 
from the European Payments Union 
and $131 million from the International 
Monetary Fund. In addition, $274 mil- 
lion worth of debt repayments to the 
U. S. were rescheduled. 

In the trade liberalization field no 
progress was made. Measures suspend- 
ing all trade liberalization, introduced 
in June 1957, remained in effect. 

A steady rise in commodity ex- 
changes between the U. S. and France 
Was noted during 1957. During 1957 
U. S. exports to France amounted to 
$589 million compared with $558 mil- 
lion for 1956. A similar trend marked 


- U.S. imports from France, which for 


1957 were valued at $259 million, rep- 
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resenting a $23 million increase over 
the corresponding period of 1956. 

The share of the U. S. in total French 
imports during the first 9 months of 
1957 was 18.3 percent, a 2.9 percent 
increase over the same period of 1956. 
United States imports from France, on 
the other hand, accounted for a modest 
share of total U. S. imports: 1.9 per- 
cent (11 months of 1957) compared 
with 1.8 percent during the preceding 
year (11 months). - 


Industrial Production Expands 


France’s high volume of imports 
from the U. S. was related to the con- 
tinued expansion of French industrial 
production. Purchases from the U. S. 
consisted mainly of basic materials for 
industry, producer’s equipment, and 
agricultural commodities. Particularly 
significant were imports of wheat, oil- 
seeds, tobacco, cotton, sulfur, chemical 
products, coal, petroleum, rubber, iron 
and steel, copper, electrical machinery, 
mechanical appliances, automobiles, and 
aircraft. 

French exports to the U. S., in addi- 
tion to specialty items directed to the 
quality consumer, included an increas- 
ing number of products for industry. 
Traditional specialty exports comprised 
beverages, essential oils, perfumes, 
leather products, wool, tulle, lace, fash- 
ion clothing, and objects of art. Iron 
and steel, optical and scientific instru- 
ments, electrical and mechanical ap- 
paratus, and particularly small French 
automobiles, which gained popularity 
on the U. S. market, were among a 
variety of other significant exports. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
OF GERMANY 


Paul Norloff 
European Division, BFC 


The West German economy continued 
to expand in 1957, although the gross 
national product went up at a slower 
rate than in 1956. While in 1956 the 
principal impulse for economic expan- 
sion had been increased private con- 
sumption, the main emphasis of expan- 
sion in 1957 lay in industrial production. 
Trade with the United States surpassed 
significantly the level reached in 1956, 
with German imports from the U. S. 
expanding twice as fast as German ex- 
ports to the U. S. 


As in previous years, the German 
trade surplus posed a major problem 
for the Western European countries, 
and central bank holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange reached record levels. 
Dollar liberalization expanded slightly, 
but not significantly, in 1957, with many 
important agricultural commodities con- 
tinuing to be subject to quantitative 
import restrictions. The outlook for con- 
tinued economic expansion is good, al- 


though many observers predict slower 
growth rates in most sectors. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
(including West Berlin) imported $1,334 
million worth of goods from the United 
States in 1957, an increase of 41 percent 
over 1956 imports from the U. S. of $945 
million. Germany exported goods worth 
$594 million to the U. S. in 1957, ap- 
proximately 4.6 percent of total U. S. 
imports and an increase of 80 percent 
over 1956 German exports of $494 
million to the U. S. The increased Ger- 
maw imports from the U. S. were due 
primarily to larger purchases of cotton, 
petroleum products, scrap iron, hard 
coal, and edible fats and oils, although 
larger purchases were made in nearly 
all commodity classifications. The in- 
crease in German exports to the U. S. 
was accounted for largely by finished 
products such as automobiles, electrical 
equipment, machinery, and hardware. e 

German imports from the U. S. in 
1958 may decrease in some sectors, such 
as coal, where current stocks are at an 
unusually high level, but prospects in 
general are for the maintenance of a 
continuing high level of imports both 
from the U. S. and from the rest of the 
world. 


Total German imports in 1957 reached 
$7.5 billion, a 13 percent increase over 
1956. Total exports at the same time 
increased by 16.5 percent to reach $8.6 
billion, resulting in a trade surplus of 
over $1 billion. Total gold and foreign 
exchange reserves at the German Fed- 
eral Bank at the end of 1957 amounted 
to almost $5.5 billion. 


Economy Expansion Rate Slows 


The gross national product, which 
rose 11.8 percent in 1955 and 5.8 percent 
in 1956, rose 4.6 percent in 1957. Indus- 
trial production, the principal contribu- 
tor to the GNP, increased by 6 percent 
over 1956. Total- employment expanded 
less than in previous years, but work- 
ers’ output per hour increased twice as 
much as in 1956, Persistent high trade 
and payments surpluses in the European 
Payment Union, which early in 1957 
brought demands for correction from 
the Organization for European Econom- 
ic Cooperation, the International Mon- 
etary Fund and the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, continues to be 
the principal problem area. . 

The dollar liberalization extension of 
May 1957 added only a slight stimulus 
to imports,«because imports of most of 
the new items had previously been free- 
ly licensed. In the agricultural sector, 
however, no new items of significance 
were liberalized. 


Prospects are for continued expansion 
of the German economy, although the 
growth rate is likely to continue to de- 
cline. Private consumption and public 
spending should increase and the trade 
surpluses are likely to remain high un- 
less vigorous offsetting measures are 
adopted. 
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ITALY 


Howard Shepston 
European Division, BFC 


The substantial increase in trade be- 


tween Italy and the United States in 
1957 reflected the continued expansion 
of Italian industrial production. Gener- 
ally, Italian businessmen are cautiously 
optimistic regarding economic conditions 
in 1958. U. S. interest has been stimu- 
lated by the Italian investment legisla- 
tion of 1956 which created a more 
favorable climate for private foreign 
investment. 


The year 1957 saw an increase in in- 
dustrial production of about 9 percent 
over 1956 as against 7.1 percent in 1956 
over 1955 and 8.8 percent in 1955 over 
1954. Agricultural production in 1957 
was about 1.5 percent lower -than in 
1956 in real terms, the decrease in prices 


_ for agricultural products averaging some 


1.6 percent. Gross national product in- 
creased 6.6 percent in 1957 at current 
prices and 5.6 percent at constant prices. 
It is estimated that total resources 
available in 1957 for internal uses (GNP 
plus the net balance of foreign trans- 
actions in goods and services) amounted 
to about 15 thousand billion lire or $24 
billion, an increase of 7 percent over 
1956. 


U. S. Retains Trade Position 


U. S. exports to Italy were valued at 
$295.8 million in the last 6 months of 
1957, compared with $374.3 million in 
the first 6 months. U. S. imports from 
Italy totaled $107.1 million in the last 
5 months of 1957 and $115.7 million in 
the first 6 months of 1957. 


U. S. exports to Italy in 1957, valued 
at $670.1 million, were up 27.2 percent 
over 1956. For the first 11 months of 
1957, U. S. imports from Italy, valued 
at $222.8 million, were up 16 percent 
over the corresponding 11 months of 
1956. Again in 1957 the United States 
was Italy's leading trading partner— 
first supplier of imports and second 
largest market (after West Germany) 
for Italian goods. 


The very sizable increase of U. S. ex- 
ports to Italy for the year 1957 resulted 
mainly from increased shipments of cot- 
toh, including P. L. 480 sales, hard 
wheat, ferrous scrap, coal, and crude oil. 
Other U. S. items which showed in- 
creases included copper, «aluminum, 
metalworking and other machine tools, 
electric generators and motors, and 
chemicals. 


Trade Values Up, Volume Down 


The more modest rise in Italian ex- 
ports to the United States in 1957 was 
spread over a wide variety of items, 
notably ships and parts, automobiles, in- 
dustrial machinery, chemical and pharm- 
aceutical products, textile materials and 
fabrics, and clothing and accessories. 
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For the first 10 months of 1957, Italy’s 
foreign trade continued to expand in 
value at about the same rate as in the 
first 10 months of 1956 but in volume 
at a much lower rate (5.1 percent). The 
combined value of imports and exports 
was $5,076 million as against $4,383 mil- 
lion for January-October 1956, a 15.8 
percent increase. Italian imports, how- 
ever, expanded at a relatively slower 
rate than exports, reversing the trend 
of the previous year. Italy’s consider- 
able deficit on foreign trade, estimated 
at $881.9 million in 1957 ($829.9 million 
in 1956), has again been offset by a 
surplus on invisible receipts including 
U.S. aid. 

Italian imports from the United 
States are expected to continue high in 
1958, provided that industrial production 
in Italy maintains its steady rise and 
the Italian economy its steady growth. 


Investment Climate Bright 


Since the new law encouraging for- 
eign investments in Italy came into ef- 
fect in October 1956, U. S. investment 
applications have soared to $41.5 million. 
This is 80 percent of the declared value 
of all applications to invest in new pro- 
ductive enterprises during the period 
October 1956—December 1957 and over 
one-fifth of all U. S. direct investments 
existing in Italy as of the end of 1956. 
Industry-wise, about 50 percent of these 
new U. S. investment applications are 
in petroleum, and the other 50 percent 
are in chemicals, shipbuilding, steel, and 
the mechanical industries. Sicily has 
been the favored region, accounting for 
one third of all applications. 


NETHERLANDS 


Walter Buchdahi 
European Division, BFC 


Successful development of an anti- 
inflationary program, partial loss of the 
Indonesian market, and a more bal- 
anced foreign trade pattern highlighted 
economic developments in the Nether- 
lands in the last half of 1957. 

The Netherlands Government's pro- 
gram of reducing domestic consumption 
and slowing down investments, mainly 
through fiscal measures, which was ini- 
tiated in early 1957 to counteract se- 
rious inflationary pressures, appears to 
have been successful. By the end of the 
year there was evidence of a trend to- 
ward price stability and equilibrium in 
the balance of payments. The gold and 
dollar reserves of the country impreved 
during the last months of 1957 follow- 
ing an August currency crisis associated 
with the speculative flight to the Ger- 
man mark. Aided by loans from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and from 
a-German commercial bank, total re- 
serves were actually higher at the end 
of the year than at the beginning. 

Events in Indonesia, which have 
greatly affected the substantial Neth- 


— 


erlands interests in that country, may 
result in a loss of 3 percent of the Neth. 
erlands national income. While this loss 
would be serious, it is far from being 
disastrous. Netherlands businessmen are 
optimistic that early fears of virtual 
exclusion from that market will prove 
unduly gloomy and that reductions in 
trade with Indonesia can be compensat- 
ed for elsewhere. 

The Netherlands continues to wel. 
come U. S, investments. With the de. 
velopment of the Common Market, 
which the Netherlands ratified in De. 
cember, it is expected that even greater 
interest will be shown by American 
firms in establishing facilities in that 
country. In the same month, a Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion between the Netherlands and the 
United States became effective. 

The overall foreign trade balance of 
the Netherlands improved materially in 
the last half of the year. Imports for 
the last 6 months were down to a level 
of 7.5 billion guilders from 8.1 billion in 
the first half, while exports were up to 
6.1 from 5.6 in the first 6 months. As 
a result, the deficit in the balance of 
trade dropped to 1.2 billion guilders 
from the high figure of 2.5 billion in the 
first half. Seasonal factors played a 
part in this improvement but it is ap- 
parent that there was’a definite trend 
toward a more balanced situation. (One 
guilder = $0.26) 


U. S. Trade Status ‘Unbalanced 


Trade with the United States re- 
mained seriously out of balance, as usu- 
al, but showed a somewhat better result 
than in the first half of the year, U. S. 
exports to the Netherlands in the last 
6 months of 1957 were valued at $256.5 
million, a decrease of 14.1 percent from 
the level of $298.5 million in the first 
half. Decreased shipments of cotton 
largely accounted for the decline. Im- 
ports from the Netherlands from July 
through November of 1957 amounted 
to $65.4 million ($13.8 million month- 
ly) a rate somewhat higher than the 
$69.7 million taken in the first 6 montis 
$11.62 million monthly) of the year, 
largely because of the heavy seasonal 
movement of flower bulbs in the second 
half, 


The United States, according to Neth- 
erlands statistics, remained in_ third 
place among Netherlands suppliers, fur- 
nishing 11.5 percent of total imports in 
the period July-November of 1957. The 
United States took 5.6 percent of total 
Netherlands exports during the same 
period, remaining in fourth place among 
Netherlands customers. 

Trade with the Netherlands amount- 
ed to 2.9 percent of total U. S. exports 
in the last half of the year, down from 
3.1 percent in the first 6 months, and 
to 1.2 percent of U. S. imports for the 
period July-November, 0.1 percent above 
the rate of the first half of the year. 
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Weekly 


Arley T. Caudill 
European Division, BFC 


The total value of U. S. trade with 
Spain declined during 1957, as Spain’s 
foreign trade deficit”continued to in- 

/ crease, Agricultural production was gen- 

erally up. Inflationary pressures con- 
tinued to worsen. Trade agreements 
were concluded with four Eastern Euro- 
pean countries with. which Spain does 

. not maintain diplomatic relations. 

, U. S. exports to Spain were valued at 

» $197.9 million in 1957, a sizable decline 
from the $260.3 million recorded during 
1956. Shipments under the U. S. eco- 
nomic assistance and surplus agricul- 
tural programs made up a large part 
of this total. 

» U.S. imports from Spain during the 
frst 11 months of 1957 were valued at 
$53.2 million, compared with $63.1 mil- 
lion during the first 11 months of 1956. 
The U. S. share of Spain’s import trade 
has been rising in recent years, as indi- 
cated by the following percentages: 
1954, 18.4; 1953, 18.5; 1956, 26.2; 1957 

, (first eight months) 28.4. As a market 

| for Spain’s exports the percentage of 

‘ the U. S. share has been as follows: 

| 14954, 10; 1955, 10.5; 1956, 13.4; 1957 
(first eight months) 9.1. 


Gold, Dollar Reserves Decline 


Spain’s global foreign-trade deficit 
continued to increase in 1956, reaching 
$324.5 million, as compared with $172.6 
million in 1955, During the first 8 months 
of 1957, the deficit was reported at 

} $299.0 million, compared with $232.2 
million during the first 8 months of 
1956. As a result, official gold and dollar 
reserves continued to decline, falling to 
anew low of $132 million in July 1957. 
Agricultural production in 1957 in 
Spain was an estimated 7 to 8 percent 
higher than in the previous season. 
Even with the increase, however, the 
supply of many important food, feed, 
and fiber commodities, such as edible 
oils, cotton, and feed grains, will not 
be sufficient for domestic needs until 
the next harvest. 
, Inflationary pressures grew steadily 
Worse through the first 9 months of the 
) year. During October and November, 
| however, there were indications of a 
| slowing down of the rate of growth of 
inflationary pressures. The full signif- 
ieance of this apparent slow-down can 
best be appreciated after information 
on developments during the holiday sea- 
son is available, because it is during 
that season that the money supply usu- 
ally increases most rapidly. In Decem- 
ber the unofficial cost of living index 
for Madrid rose by only 0.5 percent, as 
Compared with a monthly average in- 
| (ease of about 2.0 percent between 
» November 1956 and November 1957. 
This reduction in the rate of price in- 
» ease in December supports other evi- 
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dence of a slow-down of inflation in 
Spain. 

Payments agreements were signed 
with Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania in January, and with Hungary 
in February 1958. A similar agreement 
with Poland was signed in July. Spain 
has no diplomatic relations with any 


_of these countries and trade with them 


has been negligible in post-war years. 
Late in 1957, the status of Spain as an 
observer in the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation was modi- 
fied to permit greater participation in 
OEEC activities. 

Spanish economic developments in 
1957 offered little prospects of any sig- 
nificant modifications in the Spanish 
policy of restricting dollar imports to 
those products deemed most essential. 
Despite a growing awareness of the 
need for additional capital to implement 
the development of the economy, appar- 
ently no new legislation is contemplated 
to stimulate private foreign investments. 


SWEDEN 


Grant Olson 
European Division, BFC 


The Swedish economy moved into a 
better overall balance in 1957. The re- 
strictive measures applied by the Swed- 
ish Government dampened inflationary 
pressures, industrial productton remained 
at a high rate with a tendency to slow 
down. during the last months of 1957, 
foreign trade continued to expand, and 
the foreign exchange position remained 
relatively favorable. The 2 year labor 
contract kept labor conditions relatively 
stable with the supply of labor in some- 
what better balance with demand. 

U. S. trade with Sweden continued 
at a high level. U. S. exports to Sweden 
during the first 11 months of 1957 totaled 
$206 million, an increase of 32 percent 
over the same period in 1956. Imports 
during the same period totaled $107 
million. This was an increase of 7 per- 
cent over the January-November period 
of 1956. 

The Swedish Government added addi- 
tional products to the dollar import free 
list during 1957. Now over 70 percent 
of dollar imports enter Sweden without 
license. A liberal licensing policy has 
been followed with respect to commodi- 
ties stifl subject to license. In 1957 the 
Swedish Government also lifted the sta- 
sonal embargo over fresh apples and 
pears earlier than usual, thereby giving 
American fruit exporters an opportu- 
nity to compete in Sweden’s important 
Christmas season fruit trade. 


Auto Trade Shifts Sharply 


Swedish data shows that in 1957 13 
percent of Swedish imports came from 
the U. S. and 4.7 percent of Swedish 
exports went to the U.S. As a supplier 
the U. S. ranked third and as a market 
sixth. 

There were rather sharp rises in U. S. 


shipments of coal, petroleum, cotton, 
tobacco, iron, and steel. There was also 
improvement in the shipment of such 
products as fruits, chemicals, ships, and 
instruments. Exports of machinery and 
automobiles and automotive products 
declined. 


U. S. imports of automobiles, iron and 
steel, machinery, and instruments in- 
creased, while imports of iron ore and 
pulp and paper declined. Automobiles 
have shown the most significant shift 
in trade. 


In the first 11 months of 1957, U. S. 
imports of automobiles from Sweden 
were valued at $13.13 million as com- 
pared with $4 million in 1956, U. S. 
exports of automobiles to Sweden dur- 
ing the same period totaled $13.1 mil- 
lion as compared with $18 million the 
previous year. Swedish automobiles now 
account for 12 percent of U. S. imports 
from Sweden and rank third as a source 
of dollar exchange among Swedish ex- 
ports to the U. S. 


SWITZERLAND 


Walter Buchdahl 
European Division, BFC 


A proposed new tariff, a leveling off 
in economic activity and prices, and a 
decline in the rate of imports featured 
the Swiss economy during the last half 
of 1957. 

In the closing months of the year a 
proposed new Swiss tariff, setting sub- 
stantially higher duties on many prod- 
ucts, was published. The proposed new 
rates, which in general continue com- 
paratively low, may be modified in the 
course of negotiations to be held in con- 
nection with Swiss accession to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The tariff, as modified, must 
then be approved by the Swiss Parlia- 
ment and by a referendum of the vot- 
ers. It is expected to. go into effect in 
1959. 

The Swiss economic boom of recent 
years clearly leveled off toward the end 
of 1957 although, as yet, there have been 
no indications of generally declining 
economic activity other than normal 
seasonal movements. The government 
appears to have been successful in 
checking inflationary forces which caused 
considerable concern in early. 1957, and 
there is evidence of somewhat easier 
conditions in the capital and money 
markets with interest rates declining 
slightly. 

As 1958 began there were indications 
of declining order backlogs in some 
sectors but not of sufficient size to cause 
serious concern over the immediate fu- 
ture. Swiss observers were, however, 
very conscious of the dependence of 
their economy on foreign markets and 
of the serious effect of any major slump 
in countries which are important Swiss 
trading partners. 

(Continued on page 8-8) 
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UNITED KINGDOM 





D. M. Black 
British Commonwealth Division, BFC 


In 1957 the U. S. was the United Kingdom’s leading market as well 
as source of supplies among individual countries. The outlook is that 
trade both ways will be moderately lower this year, and there will be 
no further major relaxation of British licensing restrictions on dollar 


trade in the near future. Success in 
current Free Trade Area negotiations 
should provide an additional stimulus 
to further U.S. investment in the 
United Kingdom. 

Although the United Kingdom still 
trades mainly with the rest of the Ster- 
ling Area, trade with the U. S., apart 
from the dollar exchange considerations 
involved, is very important to the United 
Kingdom, In 1956, this country replaced 
Australia as the leading country desti- 
nation for British exports and main- 
tained this lead again in 1957, taking 
7.5 percent of the United Kingdom's 
total exports, amounting to over $724 
million. The proportion of United King- 
dom exports taken by the U. S. in 1956 
was about 7.8 percent, amounting to 
$725 million. 

The U. S. in turn has long been the 
largest single source of imports for the 
United Kingdom. In 1957, United King- 
dom imports from the U. S. rose more 
than 15 percent over 1956, totaling 
$1,352 million, or about 11.8 percent of 
Britain’s total import bill. In 1956, the 
U. S. supplied approximately $1,142 mil- 
lion worth of goods to the United King- 
dom or about 10.5 percent of Britain’s 
total imports. 





The value of British imports from 
the U. S. has grown. at an even greater 
rate than earnings from her exports. 
In 1957, for example, despite record 
exports to this country, the value of 
United Kingdom imports exceeded that 
of her exports here by $628 million, as 
compared with $417 million in 1956, 


Reduced Trade Level Forecast 


At this point it appears likely that 
Anglo-American trade will be at a some- 
what reduced level during 1958. Ex- 
traordinary British imports of American 


' petroleum products, necessitated by the 


Suez crisis during the first half of 1957, 
and of American cotton, following the 
establishment of a U. S. cotton export 
price polic}, are not likely to recur. 
The United Kingdom is currently in a 
position to cut imports of U. S. coal. 
In addition, the leveling out in the U. K. 
investment boom and some _ slowing 
down of the rate of increase in indus- 
trial output may decrease the demand 
for imports of iron, steel, and non- 
ferrous metals from this country. Brit- 
ish exports to the U. S. are highly 
responsive to the level of economic ac- 
tivity and current national income, 





Switzerland ... 


(Continued from page S-7) 


The leveling off of the Swiss economy 
was reflected in the overall Swiss for- 
eign trade. Imports in the second half 
of the year decreased to 4,094 million 
frances from 4,353 million in the first 
half, while exports rose to 3,453 million 
francs from 3,261 million (One franc= 
US$0.23). The Swiss overall trade deficit 
rose to a record 1,733 million francs for 
the year, but less than 700 million of 
this deficit was accrued im the last 6 
months. 

The United States maintained its po- 
sition as Switzerland's second most im- 
portant customer and supplier, taking 
11.8 percent of the total value of Swiss 
exports and supplying 13.0 percent of the 
total value of Swiss imports over the last 
half of 1957. U. S. exports to Switzer- 
land in the last six months of 1957 
totaled $107.2 million, a decrease of 
17.55 percent over the $130.0 million 
exported in the first half ef the year, 
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reflecting, primarily, a lower rate of 
cotton shipments. Imports from Swit- 
zerland during the period July-Novem- 
ber amounted to $76.8 million, a rate 
somewhat higher than the $81.9 of the 
first six months, with the increase stem- 
ming largely from a higher rate of 
shipment of watches. 


Trade Imbalance Rises Sharply 


Trade with Switzerland amotnted to 
1.2 percent of total U. S. exports in the 
last half of 1957, down from the 1.3 
percent of the first half, and 1.4 percent 
of U. S. imports for the July-November 
period, up from the 1.3 percent rate of 
the first half of the year. 

Switzerland was unable in 1957 to 
improve the rate of its exports to the 
United States over that of 1956 and, 
as U. S. shipments to that country in- 
creased, the traditiona] trade imbalance 


was larger. The deficit in the Swiss- - 


U. S. balanee of trade, according to 
Swiss statistics, reached $100 million, 
compared with $55 million in 1956. 


—e, 


These factors, as well as the course of | 


U. S. trade and commercial policy de. 
velopments, can be expected to affect 
the market here for Britain’s exports, 


Major Relaxations Improbable 
The nature of the British economy 


and the British licensing control regime | 


continues to limit British imports from 


this country mainly to foodstuffs, raw | 


es | | 


materials, and machinery and other jp. | 


dustrial equipment. Although gold and 
dollar reserves rose in February, for 
the fifth successive month, to $2,539 
million and are within $100 million (in. 
cluding $250 million drawn from Export- 


Import Bank credits) of their pre-Suez , 


crisis level. Nevertheless, the Sterling 
Area’s chronic external financial diffi- 
culties apparently preclude any possi- 
bility of early major British relaxation 
of dollar trade restrictions. 


Substantial progress has been made 
in this direction, however, and it is 
estimated that nearly 40 percent of 
British imports from the U. S. have 
now been freed of all controls (based 
on Britain’s 1953 trade), mainly in the 
basic foodstuffs and raw materials cate- 
gories. In addition, special quotas are 
in effect for dollar imports of leather, 
automobiles, motorcycles, periodicals 
for newsstand sale, canned salmon, nat- 
ural cheeses, fresh and canned apples, 
honey, and pineapples. 


The British Token Import Plan con- 
tinues to permit token quantities of cer- 
tain U. S. consumer goods (totaling a 
little less than $5.5 million) to be im- 
ported into the United Kingdom each 
year. Under Public Law 480, the United 
Kingdom is currently buying $7.95 mil 
lion worth of surplus U. S. fruit and 
fruit products, the sales to be conducted 
entirely through private trade channels. 


Local Establishments Advisable 


The maintenance of import controls 
on a wide range of manufactures will 
continue to provide one of the principal 
reasons for American firms to seek to 
establish branch plants or to conclude 
patent licensing agreements with 
United Kingdom firms. Manufacture in 
the United Kingdom affords such Amer- 
ican manufacturers access not only -to 
the British market but to Sterling 
Area and certain other Western Euro- 
pean markets which might otherwise be 
closed to them. Development of Euro- 
pean economic integration schemes, 
such as the Common Market and Free 
Trade Area, will provide additional 
inducements for the establishment of 
American subsidiaries in the United 
Kingdom, 

More American direct private invest- 
ment has taken place in the United 
Kingdom, since the end of the war, than 
in any other country, exeepting Canada 
and Venezuela. The latest estimate 
shows that the value of such U. & 
investment in the United Kingdom was 
$1.6 billion in 1956. 
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U. S. exports to Africa, during the second half of 1957 excluding 
t and the Sudan, continued the upward trend shown in the first 
§ months; on the other hand, imports declined. 


As a result, the total value of U. S. 
exports to Africa, excluding Egypt and 
the Sudan, in 1957 showed an increase 
of over 14 percent over 1956, while 
total imports reflected a decrease of 
26 percent. U. S. exports totaled $636, - 
131,000 during 1957 and $556,606,000 in 
1956. U. S. export figures include ship 
registrations in Liberia. Adjusting the 
figures fo exclude vessel registry trans- 
fers, U. S. exports to Africa would 
show a less marked increase in value 
of about 10 percent over 1956. On this 
basis, total U. S. exports to Africa 
amounted to $598,403,000 in 1957 and 
$542,840,000 in 1956. Total U. S. im- 

were valted at $578,777,000 in 
1956 and $563,662,000 in 1957. 


The lower level of 1957 imports from 
Africa reflects lower prices for primary 
commodities in this period. The de- 
crease was generally distributed among 
major supplying countries, but, for 
some countries U. S. import values in- 
creased either because expanded ship- 
ments of the major commodity offset 
price declines or because new items en- 
tered the trade in sizable quantities. 
For example, despite lower copper 
prices, U. S. imports from the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in- 
ceased in value by about 28 percent, 
rising to $51.3 million from $40.1 mil- 


? fiom. This larger trade value is attrib- 


uted to expanded shipments of base 
metals and minerals, in addition to cop- 
per—the traditional heavy import item. 
Likewise, imports from Ethiopia in- 
creased by over 34 percent in value in 
1957, as compared with 1956, the in- 
trease being entirely attributed to a 
larger volume of coffee shipments. 


Trade Pattern Encouraging 


The U. S. export trade pattern with 
Africa during 1957 was encouraging on 
several accounts. U. S. exports to the 
ttaditional major market, the Union of 
South Africa, showed growth in con- 
ttast to the position in earlier years, 
md this trade with “minor” markets 
tntinued to expand. 

Both of these trends are highly sig- 
tificant for future trade. The Union of 
South Africa since 1954 has been an 
‘spen” market in the sense that import 
controls applied equally to all countries. 
The country has progressively liberal- 
ized its controls but American exports 
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AFRICA 


Bernard Blankenheimer 
Near Eastern & African Division, BFC 


other African areas, although no over- 
night dramatic changes can be expected. 
Intensive efforts are being made to de- 
velop and diversify economic resources 
in the underdeveloped areas by both 
Government and private enterprise. 
American foreign investment enterprise 
is making a significant contribution to 
this end, particularly in areas where 
such capital has long been represented, 
as in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and Liberia. Moreover, in 
newer areas, such as Libya, Tunisia, 
and French Tropical Africa, interest is 
being displayed by U. S. companies in 
the development of resources. The over- 
all capital improvement program under 
way in Africa already is showing its 
impact on production, income, and con- 
sumption levels, which in turn are re- 
flected in higher external trade levels 
and greater diversification in both goods 
imported from and exported to the 
world as a whole. 

The rapidly changing political map 
of Africa has significant implications 
for U. S. traders and investors. All 
countries recently emerged from colo- 





showed little gain in 1955 and 1956. In 
March and April 1957, South Africa’s 
import restrictions were further re- 
laxed, which undoubtedly had a salu- 
tary effect on U. S. export trade in the 
latter half of the year. Although this 
increase is encouraging, U. S. sales per- 
formance in the South African market 
is disappointing in relation to the gains 
made by competitors. 

U. S. exports to the Union increased 
by some $23 million in 1957 over 1956; 
however, the Union’s total imports 
from the world increased by over $156 
million, Currently, South Africa pre- 
sents a competitive market for goods 
and services and, given more aggressive 
sales attention by U. S. exporters, the 
share of the South African market 
could expand substantially. 


Potentialities for continued expansion 
appear promising for U, S. trade with 


Table 1.—U. S. Trade With Africa, Excluding Egypt and the Sudan, 1946, 1955-1957 
[Value in thousands of dollars] 


General imports? 





Exports, including reexports' 
1946 1955 1956 








31957 1946 1955 1956 31957 
WUD * ~-thd tier hcdidbeheetnn 451,846 509,834 556,606. 636,131 280,374 590,588 578,777 563,662 
Percent of total oo... 4.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 5.7 5.1 4.5 43 
Principal individual 
countries : 
| ae 61,248 13,568 19,266 27,114 1,680 5,785 2,737 1,479 
Angola® .................-. 8,085 11,887 15,157 14,948 8.774 32,440 37,550 40,671 
Belgian Congo ......... /787 §=653,444 §8957,361 58,457 19,155 109,894 115,649 103,137 
Br. E. Africa, total’. 11,215 10,078 8,2 7,307 12,364 ,068 37,538 45,079 
Br. W. Africa, total®. 7,326 12,163 13,976 20,066 13,558 37,810 44,293 28,940 
co). aR eae 745 5,368 4,537 5,383 3,460 31,244 24,285 $2,588 
Fr. West & Equa- 

torial Africa, total’ 21,763 24,759 30,320 33,391 4.062 44,500 38.428 32,973 
ee en EE SRL 753 7,351 8,272 10,089 23,334 49,823 47,416 44,829 
oe 4.491 22,213 30,546 59,586 12,875 .788 43,307 38,267 
MOrocco® ............000- 31,3810 31,154 34,492 46,946 1,692 11,762 10,376 10,453 
Mozambique . ........... 8,078 8,740 7,567 8,926 2,000 4,453 5,149 4,047 
Rhodesia & 

Nyasaland” ............ 10,147 12,217 15,558 20,060 4,649 66,324 40,130 61,272 
i. as < 4,228 9,562 6,935 619 2,238 691 4,106 
Union of S. Africa... 227,413 260,618 261,104 284,736 151,088 . 95,584 111,168 100,370 
All other areas ........ 22,273 32,046 40,635 32,192 21,114 19,874 20,075 451 


* Data exclude “special category’’ exports. 
? Totals for ‘general imports” will not agree with totals for “imports for penauniation’’ 
given in table 2. The ‘general imports’’ figures represent merchandise entered immediately 


upon arrival into consumption or merchandising channels plus merchandise entered into 
bonded customs warehouses. 


* Preliminary. 

* Data for 1946 include Portuguese Guinea. 

5 Includes Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar, British Somaliland, Seychelles and Mau- 
ritius and dependencies. Figures for 1946 include Nyasaland, now incorporated in the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

* With independence of Gold Coast (now Ghana) as of 1957, British West Africa now 
includes Nigeria, Gambia, and Sierra Leone. Figures relate to these three territories. 

*Includes also Trust Territories, Cameroun and Togo. 

* Includes the value of merchant vessels (registry transfers). 

* Formerly French Zone of Morocco, officia hea Oras as independent by the French 
Government March 2, 1956. Data shown through 1 do not include Tangier or former Spanish 
Zone of Morocco; 1957 data include Tangier and former Spanish Zone. 

1” Data for 1946 is a composite of data for Northern and Southern Rhodesia and does not 
include Nyasaland which in 1946 was reported as a part of British East Africa. 


Source: Basic data from the Bureau of Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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Table 2.—U. $. Principal Exports to and Imports From Africa, 
excluding Egypt and the Sudan, 1946, 1955-1957 


{In millions of dollars] 


Principal exports to Africa 


Total exports’? . 

Machinery' aa 
Automobiles, parts and accessories! 8... 
Textile mamulactures ...............cccccccccccccsccccees 
Iron, steel, and metal manufactures ....... 
Chemical and related products' 

Grains and preparations 
Tobacco and manufactures ..................... 
Petroleum and products' 





All other exports, including reexports............. 


Principal imports from Africa 


Total imports for consumption ‘.... 
Copper, ferro-alloys and other meta ~ 
and manufactures . : asian 
Coffee . ‘ . 
Cocoa ‘ 
Crude rubber ‘and “other vegetable fibers, 
inedible, except fibers and wood 


Diamonds and other nonmetallic minerals®........ 


Textile fibers and manufactures* 
Other imports. ....... tn ae 


1 Commodities classed as 


Nppatte’ category’’ are excluded. 


% increase 
or decrease 


1946 1955 1956 1957 1957 over 1956 
.- 451.9 509.8 556.8 636.1 14.3 
69.8 137.4 149.8 230.5 +-53.9 
39.0 93.8 92.7 88.8 — 4.2 
116.0 61.1 56.5 71.4 26.4 
34.7 29.8 27.5 32.2 fir4 
16.9 29.6 34.0 39.4 +15.9 
38.3 25.2 34.2 28.1 —17.8 
7.9 17.2 17.8 17.6 — 1.1 
. 20.4 15.2 16.0 222 +38.8 
aa 108.9 100.5 127.8 105.9 —17.1 
oma 272.3 586.0 568.0 566.1 — 0.3 
31.1 194.7 179.1 179.8 + 0.4 
6.6 122.0 (129.0 125.2 — 2.9 
27.2 86.4 73.8 60.7 —17.8 
29.8 61.9 54.0 48.4 —10.4 
77.2 34.9 47.4 40.8 —13.9 
50.1 32.2 23.8 20.0 —16.0 
50.3 63.9 61.9 91.2 +47.3 


* Total includes reexports; commodity data are exports of U. S. merchandise, 


* Includes service equipment. thes 
* Totals for “im orts for consumption” 
given in table 1. mports for consumption” 


will not agree with totals for 
figures represent merchandise entered immedi- 


“general imports” 


ately upon arrival into consumption or merchandising channels plus merchandise withdrawn 
from bonded customs warehouses for consumption. 


inatin 
iamon 


* Data understate amounts ori 
imports of rough and industrial 


in Africa which are received in the U. S. Since 1950 
s have been allocated in the statistics to country of 


shipment (usually solid Ad when country "et origin is not definitely known. 


* Mainly wool from 
Source: 


nial status and those approaching early 
self-government eagerly look to the 
United States as an area for greater 
direct trade and investment relation- 
ships. Their shortage of dollars and/or 
their financial ties to the franc and 
sterling monetary areas have been fac- 
tors preventing immediate sharp expan- 
sion in the level of purchases from the 
United States. However, these countries 
are emphasizing development of dollar- 
earning export commodities, and over 
the long-term such areas should assume 
greater importance in U.S.-African 
trade relationships. 


Investment Shows Growth 


Data on U. S. direct investment in 
Africa are not available only through 
1956, but these show continued growth 
over earlier years. At book value, U. S. 
direct investment -in Africa, excluding 
Egypt and the Sudan, amounted to $836 
million. This figure, however, includes 
an estimated $263 million as the value 
of oil tankers registered under the 
Liberian flag but owned by U-S.-con- 
trolled companies. By comparison, at 
the end of 1953, the total value for such 
investments stood at $538 million, in- 
clusive of Liberian ship registrations by 
U. S. companies, and $403 million, ex- 
clusive of such vessel registrations. 

As a share of U. S. investment in 
1956 (exclusive of ship registrations), 
mining and petroleum (mainly market- 
ing and distribution) each accounted for 
30 percent; manufacturing, 20 percent; 
and all other activities (i.e., agriculture, 
finance, trade, utilities, etc.), 20 per- 
cent. Roughly half of the total invested 
was in the Union of South Africa. 
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nion of South Africa and sisal from British East Africa. 
Basic data from the Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Bernard Blankenheimer 
Near Eastern & African Division, BFC 


The Union of South Africa retained 
its position in Africa during 1957, as in 
the preceding year, as the leading 
market for U. S. exports and the sec- 
ond ranking source of supply for U. S. 
imports. 

Lower primary commodity price 
levels resulted in a decline in total im- 
ports, but since similar declines were 
reflected in the trade of other major 
African suppliers, the Union's relative 
position as second supplier after the 
Belgian Congo remained firm. Total 
U. S. imports from the Union of South 
Africa in 1957 amounted to $100,370,000 
as against $111,169,000 in 1956. 

The U. S. export performance in the 
South African market was much more 
encouraging than in 1956. Whereas in 
that year U. S. exports increased over 
the preceding period by less than $1 
million, in 1957 U. S. exports rose by 
about $23.6 million to a total of $284,- 
736,000. This represented an increase of 
over 9 percent above the 1956 value 
total. Nevertheless, the Union took 
about 44 percent of total U. S. exports 
to Africa, exclusive of Egypt and the 
Sudan in 1957, whereas in 1956 its share 
was 47 percent. Actually the percentage 
decline is exaggerated since part of the 
total rise in U. S. exports to Africa dur- 
ing 1957 reflects increased U. S. ship 
registrations in Liberia, which are in- 
cluded in U. S. export data for that 


—$—_, 


country. Even excluding such shipping 
registrations, the share of the Union 
in total U. S. exports to Africa declined 
in 1957 as compared with 1956. 


Many Commodities Decontrolled 


The rise which occurred in U. S. ex. 
ports to the Union of South Africa ip 
1957 over 1956 was directly influenced 
by import-control relaxations introduced 
in the Union of South Africa during 
March and April. These changes had 
the effect of decontrolling many com- 
modities, including some types of con- 
sumer goods, and of further increasing 
exchange ceilings for global imports, 
The beneficial impact of such import 
control liberalization on U. S. exports 
did not become evident until the second 
half of 1957. 

Despite our improved export position 
in 1957, U. S. exporters did not do as 
well as other competing suppliers in the 


South African market. Import controls { 


have been successively relaxed in the 
Union of South Africa and those that 
are maintained are applied on a global 
basis without distinction as to currency 
area. In these circumstances, South 
Africa offers a relatively “open” market 
to U. S. exporters; yet the United States 
has not captured its proportionate share 
of the annual increase in global imports 
into South Africa in recent years. For 
example, the 1957 import control re- 
laxations permitted South Africa’s 
global imports to rise by over £56 
million or $156.8 million, yet U. S. ship- 
ments to that country increased by only 
$23.6 million. Based on available South 
African import data, it appears that 
the United Kingdom, West Germany, 
and Japan made greater proportionate 
gains than the United States. 


Conditions Generally Good 


Economic conditions were generally 
favorable in the Union of South Africa 
during 1957. Statistics on production, 
employment, and internal and external 
trade showed continued growth. How- 
ever, the rate of expansion in mining 
and industry slowed down as a result‘of 
a tighter money situation and a greatly 
diminished inflow of foreign fresh 
capital; labor shortages remained an 
acute problem as did rising wholesale 
and retail price levels. 

The balance - of - payments situation 
also was less favorable; despite greatly 
expanded export earnings from gold and 
uranium, the upsurge in imports follow- 
ing import contro] relaxations resulted 
in a larger trade deficit and a drawing 
down of the South African Reserve 
Bank’s holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange. These stood at £102 million 
at the end of 1957 as against £131 mil- 
lion at the end of 1956. 

These factors undoubtedly made the 
South African Government decide 
against complete abolition of import 
controls in 1958 as had been anounced 

(Continued on page S-22) 
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FAR EAST 


Ada Wrigley 
Far Eastern Division, BFC 


Trade with the Far East -reached a new high in 1957, despite a 
decline in U. S. exports to the area in the second half of the year. 
Prospects for 1958 are for a high level of trade although lower than 


in 1957. 

Several countries—including the U. S. 
major Far Eastern trading partners, 
Japan, India, and the Philippines—are 
still in economic redressment and im- 

cutbacks made in 1957 have con- 
tinued into 1958. Political developments 
in Indonesia cast a-—shadow of uncer- 
tainty on trade with this area, with 
prospects of reduced trade. In other 
countries there have been some set- 
packs, but a number of favorable de- 
velopments help to offset these. 


Exports Decline 


U. S. exports to the Far East, ex- 
cluding special category exports, in the 
last_half of 1957 declined 22 percent, to 
$1,273 million, from $1,639 million in 
the first half. The level was, however, 
well above the $1,033 million exports of 
the second half of 1956. The total for 
the year—$2,912 million—reached a 
new high, up 25 percent from 1956. 
Although the largest drop in the second 
half of the year was in exports to 
Japan, now the U. S. second world mar- 
ket, all countries except Thailand and 
Burma participated in the decline. 

The Far Eastern countries purchased 
15 percent of all U. S. sales abroad in 
the second half of 1957. This is slightly 
below the share purchased in the first 
half of the year—17 percent—but the 
same as in the last half of 1956. 


Imports Rise Slightly 

In the second half of 1957 imports 
into the United States from the Far 
East, amounting to $876 million, were 
about 3 percent higher than in the first 
half of the year. Their value was also 
higher than in either half of 1956. These 
shipments represent about 13 percent 
of total U. S. imports. 

The increase was due to higher im- 
ports from Japan, Hong Kong, Indo- 
hesia, and Malaya, which more than 
offset declines from the other countries. 
Manufactured goods, including cotton 
manufactures, increased from the first 
two areas, whereas larger shipments of 
crude rubber accounted for much of 
the rise from the latter two. Petroleum 
shipments from Indonesia were also un- 
usually high, especially in December. 

U. S.-Far Eastern trade in the first 
half of 1958 is expected to be high, al- 
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though below the level of the first half 
of 1957, a peak period. Japan’s expan- 
sion, which was reflected in a remark- 
able increase of U. S. exports to Japan 
in the first half of 1957, has slowed 
down. Also, the effect of tightened im- 
port restrictions of several countries, 
including such important markets as 
the Philippines and India, is having an 
impact on current exports. No major 
decline in U. S. trade with the Far East, 
however, is anticipated. The demand 
for producers’ goods appears to be hold- 
ing up well, and exports of grains and 
raw cotton remain large. Recent loans 
and credits (including the $225 million 
being advanced to India and the $25 
million economic development loan to 
Burma), the probable continuation of 
large economic aid programs adminis- 
tered by the International Cooperation 
Administration, and new Public Law 
480 agreements also indicate that high 
levels of exports will be maintained. 


The immediate outlook for imports 
from the Far East is obscured by un- 
certainty about the business situation 
in the United States and by weakness 
in prices of some raw materials. With 
the decline in U.S. industrial produc- 
tion since last September, the demand 
for a number of industrial raw mate- 
rials from the Far East has also de- 
clined. Since no serious industrial cut- 
back is anticipated, however, imports 
from the Far East are expected to be 
maintained at approximately the same 
level as im 1957. 


Investment Outlook Improves 


Recent indications are that some 
Asian countries are taking steps to im- 
prove their investment climate. India, 
for example, is showing a more recep- 
tive attitude toward investment and is 
actively seeking private participation 
in its industrial development. It has 
also -signed an investment guaranty 
agreement with the United States. 
Burma has showed increased interest 
in encouraging American companies to 
join its businessmen in enterprises for 
mineral development. 

Viet-Nam announced tax reductions 
as incentives to new industries and in 
November signed an investment guar- 
anty agreement with the United States, 


making eight such agreements between 
the United States and Far Eastern 
countries. The newly independent Fed- 
eration of Malaya has indicated contin- 
uation of policies to encourage private 
investment. 

American companies gradually are 
showing increased awareness of invest- 
ment opportunities in the Far East. 
Further study of these opportunities, if 
accompanied by significant changeg in 
the investment climate, may result in 
more substantial investment than has 
occurred to date. The latest data avail- 
able on direct U. S. investment in the 
Far East shows a total of $784 million 
(book value), less than 4 percent of all 
U. S. direct investment abroad. 

Two U. S. Government measures 
adopted in 1957 may be of assistance to 
some American investors in providing 
supplemental sources of financing for 
future investment projects. The Devel- 
opment Loan Fund (DLF) will make 
loans to private investors for projects 
in the less developed countries, provid- 
ing the investors are willing to con- 
tribute a reasonable share of their own 
funds. The Cooley Amendment to the 
Surplus Disposal Act, which authorizes 
up to 25 percent of the proceeds gener- 
ated from the sale of U. S. surplus ag- 
ricultural commodities abroad for loans 
to U.S. business firms (including 
branches and subsidiaries), is applica- 
ble to new PL 480 agreements, that is, 
those signed since the amendment was 
enacted last August. Pakistani rupees 
and Korean hwan, for example, are 
available for lending by the U. S. Ex- 
port-Import Bank as a result of recent 
PL 480 agreements made with these 
countries. Other PL 480 agreements 
with Far Eastern countries are cur- 
rently under negotiation. 


HONG KONG 


Floyd Dubas 
Far Easfern Division, BFC 


United States trade with Hong Kong 
has again expanded, and U. S. goods 
figured more prominently in Hong 
Kong’s reexports. The colony’s visible 
trade deficit was greater, but offset- 
ting invisible trade and earnings were 
also larger. U. S. firms were more 
active in industrial development. Al- 
though the pace of industrial growth 
may be slower in 1958, the interest in 
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U. &. participation will probably not 
diminish, and the demand for more U. S. 
goods will continue. 


U. S. exports to the colony during 
the last half of 1957 amounted to $37.1 
million, as compared with $33.8 million 
in the same period of 1956. Imports 
from Hong Kong showed a more sub- 
stantial gain, increasing from. $10.6 
million in the last half of 1956 to $19.7 
million in the same period of 1957. 


Larger Market Potential Exists 


The United States ranked third as a 
source for Hong Kong’s imports, and 
fifth as a market. The importance to 
the United States of trade with Hong 
Kong is less than with many countries; 
however, it is significant, and an in- 
creased market fog U. S. goods, both 
for local use and reexport, may be 
possible. 


Types of Exports Expand 


While much interest has been shown 
by U. S. importers in Hong Kong handi- 
craft goods, present expansion of ex- 
ports to this country is chiefly in other 
types of products, with the largest in- 
crease in cotton garments, fabric gloves, 
plastic toys, and frozen shrimp. There 
is probably a greater potential market 
in the United States for Hong Kong 
products, provided quality standards 
are improved. The potential in handi- 
craft goods depends primarily on ca- 
pacity and better quality. 


U. S. exporters have found an im- 
proved market in the colony for many 
manufactures, but the largest gains 
were in sales of raw cotton mainly for 
local use, and metal scrap for reexport 
to Japan. Hedvy reexports by the col- 
ony of U. S. metal scrap again empha- 
sizes opportunities for exporters to ship 
goods to the colony for reexport to 
dollar-short areas, Greatly accelerated 
industrial and construction activity, re- 
lying on imports of materials and equip- 
ment, was a prime reason for increased 
purchases from the United States. In- 
dustrial output may show a smaller 
gain in 1958, but construction is ex- 
pected to be appreciably greater, and 
increased procurement of U. S. goods 
may be expected. 


Conditions Stimulate Investment 


The balance of trade with Hong 
Kong continued heavily in favor of the 
United States. Invisible earnings in 
Hong Kong of U. S. dollars from tour- 
ism, sales of services, efc., have been 
ample to finance purchases in the 
United States beyond the volume 
financed by dollars earned from the sale 
of exports to this country. While in- 
creased sales to Hong Kong are likely 
on the basis of larger invisible dollar 
earnings in the colony, wider gains may 
have to be based on earnings from in- 
creased exports to the United States. 

The free enterprise attraction of the 
Hong Kong investment climate gener- 
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ally remains unchanged. Land space to 
accommodate industrial expansion con- 
tinues to be a problem, though some 
relief has been provided by Government 
land reclamation projects. Hong Kong’s 
economic potential has stimulated 
greater interest among U. S. firms in 
investment projects and technical as- 
sistance arrangements. 


INDIA 


Celia Herman 
Far Eastern Division, BFC 


United States exports to India rose to 
unprecedented heights in 1957, whereas 
imports from India approximated totals 
of the preceding year. Exports for the 
full year amounted to $433.7 million and 
imports were $211 million. The tree 
mendous rise in U. S. exports is at- 
tributable mainly to increased ship- 
ments of foodgrains under Public Law 
480, but capital goods exports also in- 
creased. U. S. exports in 1958 will be 
limited by the availability of foreign 
exchange to India to pay for goods., 


Credits Aid Export Prospects 


U. S. exports to India during July- 
December 1957 totaled $197.8 million, 
compared with $235.9 million in the first 
half of the year and $149.9 million in 
the last 6 months of 1956. The varying 
volume of exports during these periods 
roughly indicates the movement of food- 
grain shipments and, to some extent, 
the reopening of the Suez Canal early in 
1957. In addition to foodgrains, there 
were increased exports of cotton and 
items required by India for its economic 
development program, particularly 
electrical, metalworking and industrial 
machinery, and industrial chemicals. 


Prospects for a continuing high level 
of exports to India are favored by the 
announcement of Export-Import Bank 
and Development Loan Fund credits to 
India totaling $225 million and by the 
likelihood of a new PL 480 agreement. 
The actual level of exports during 1958 
will, of course, be influenced by the rate 
of utilization of these credits. ~Exports 
of items other than those financed by 
credits of local currency sales will be 
restrained by India’s import quota re- 
strictions, which are not likely to be 
eased in the licensing period April- 
September. 1958. 


Higher Imports From India Unlikely 


U. S. imports from India in the period 
July-December 1957 amounted to $103.3 
million, compared with $107.7 million 
during January-June 1957 and $98.7 
million during July-December of the 
previous year. The composition remain- 
ed unchanged, with burlaps, tea, cashew 
nuts, and managanese ore comprising 
the bulk of imports. Imports from India 
are not expected to increase signifi- 
cantly in 1958, although that country 


is giving new emphasis to export promo- 
tion. India supplies only about 2 percent 
of total U. S. imports, but is a signifi- 
cant supplier of the above items. The 
U. S., on the other hand, is India’s sec. 
ond most important source of supply 
after the United Kingdom and normally 
accounts for about 15 percent of Indian 
imports. 

Continued inflationary pressures 
throughout 1957 and financial strin- 
gency resulting from inadequate foreign 
exchange earnings led to public state. 
ments by top Indian officials that some 
priorities would be established for proj- 
ects under the Second Five Year Plan. 
Details are to be announced this spring, 
following the budget presentation in 
the Indian Parliament. As of last 
month, froeign exchange reserves were 
still declining although not so rapidly 
as in most of 1957, thus reflecting the 
effectiveness of import restrictions. The 
minimum reserve requirement for cur- 
rency backing was reduced during 1957 
to permit the additional utilization of 
foreign exchange for imports. Although 
foreign exchange reserves declined from 
the equivalent of $1,112.6 million at the 
end of 1956 to $625.1 million at the end 
of 1957, less pressure on the reserves 
during 1958 is expected in view of im- 
port restrictions and the greater avail- 
ability of credits from the U. S. and 
other countries. 


Investment Outlook Improves 


The outlook for U. S. investment in 
India appears to be improving, as Gov- 
ernment of India officials are evincing 
a more receptive attitude towards for- 
eign investment in general and a great- 
er interest in obtaining foreign equity 


capital for Indian enterprises. An In- . 


vestment Guaranty Agreement’ was 
signed by the U. S. and India in Sep- 
tember 1957, under which new or ex- 
panded American investments of cash, 
commodities, patents, or services in 
India may be insured against noncon- 
vertibility of currency. Indian Govern- 
ment and business leaders have visited 
the U. S. to explore the possibilities of 
investment or licensing agreements. A 
joint statement was issued by the U. S. 
and India in February 1958 pointing up 
the desire for increased trade and in- 
vestment. 


INDONESIA 


John Walsh 
Far Eastern Division, BFC 


Indonesia's economic activity during 
the second half of 1957 was seriously 
affected by the mounting federalist 
movement in the outer islands and the 
Central Government’s inability to come 
to satisfactory terms with these dissi- 
dent elements. Throughout the period 
the business community also felt the 
repressive influence of the growing In- 
donesian-Dutch impasse, which broke 
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into the open in early December 1957 
in the form of concrete actions against 
jocal Dutch interests. The impact of 
these political problems, coupled with 
personnel factors related to the in- 
experienced replacements for the Dutch 
jn business and industrial activities, was 
clearly reflected in falling production, 
worsening trade terms, rising prices, a 


_growing government deficit, and rapidly 


declining foreign exchange reserves, Al- 
though the serious effect of the coun- 
try’s political problems on its overall 
economy do not show up fully in trade 
statistics for the last half of 1957, this 
combination of unfavorable factors un- 
doubtedly will bring about a further 
curtailment in trade. 


Exports to U.S. Remain High 


In the last half of 1957 exports to 
Indonesia declined from those in preced- 
ing periods but imports from Indonesia 
were higher. U. S. exports to Indonesia 
for the period amounted to $44.9 million, 
a decrease of 28 percent from the level 
of the immediately preceding 6 months 
and roughly one-half of that in the 
corresponding 1956 period. Our imports 
from Indonesia in the second half of 
1957 were roughly 30 percent above 
the levels of .both the first half of 1957 
and the last half of 1956. Imports from 
the United States as usual accounted 
for the largest share of total imports, 
around 17 percent, with imports from 
Japan close behind. Among principal 
customers, the United States was still 
third (behind Malaya and the Nether- 
lands) but had increased its share in 
Indonesian exports from 13 percent in 
the first half 1957 to about 16 percent. 
There are indications the loss of foreign 


. exchange and the balance-of-payments 


deficit both were considerably greater 
in 1957 than even the unfavorable 1956 
figures. At the close of the year the 
exchange holdings stood at roughly half 
the statutory requirement of a 20-per- 
cent minimum coverage for the coun- 
try’s currency. In late 1957 the loss of 
exchange was accentuated by an in- 
crease in extralegal barter trade, ex- 
change proceeds of which did not accrue 
to the Central Government. Now 
practically the entire gain realized-from 
the exchange certificate (BE) system 
instituted in June 1957 has been lost. 


Government Curtails Imports 
Short-term prospects for sales to In- 
donesia are decidedly poor and ship- 
ments from all countries are expected 
to be off in coming months. Early in 
1958 the Indonesian Government in- 
Stituted measures aimed at restricting 
imports to the barest necessities. These 
Measures include the tightening of 
license issuances and bank financing 
and more expensive prepayment require- 
ments. All government imports (which 
have recently been the largest part of 
the total), with the exception of rice, 
are prohibited until further notice, and 
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a temporary cessation of all imports is 
reportedly pending. 

A development which may, in the long 
run, allow Japan (America’s leading 
competitor) to make additional inroads 
on the United States’ share of the In- 
donesian market was Indonesia’s recent 
signing of a reparations agreement with 
Japan. Although the agreement still 
awaits official approval, there is some 
thought that mounting exchange strin- 
gencies may generate strong pressures 
for the importation of increased con- 
sumer goods from Japan under the re- 
parations program. 


JAPAN 


Mabel L. Eads 
Far Eastern Division, BFC 


Japan incurred an_ unprecedented 
dollar deficit through its unbalanced 
trade with the United States in the 
first half of 1957. In the last 6 months 
of the year a strenuous effort was made 
to counteract this situation by decreas- 
ing imports and expanding exports. 

A relatively successful reversal of the 
trend is indicated by the 29 percent 
drop in U. S. exports to Japan (from 
$717.5 million in the first 6 months to 
$507.7 million in the last 6 months of 
the year) and the 20 percent increase 
in U. S. imports from Japan (from 
$272.4 million to $327.7 million in the 
latter half of the year). 

Despite the declining rate of deficit 
accomplished by the changed policies, 
a formidable imbalance of $630 million 
was reached. Special dollar earnings 
amounting to $549 million, largely from 
military procurement by U. S. forces 
and purchases in Japan by third coun- 
tries having access to International 
Cooperation Administration funds, were 
not sufficient to offset the trade deficit. 


Import Volume Causes Imbalance 


Japan’s total trade reached postwar 
highs in 1957. Exports of $2,852.6 mil- 
lion were $352 million, 14.1 percent 
larger than the $2,500.6 million of the 
previous year. Imports of $4,283.4 mil- 
lion were up 32.6 percent over the 
$3,229.7 million in 1956. This high level 
of foreign trade was accompanied by an 
extremely large trade deficit of $1,430.8 
million. 

Excessive imports were the major 
factor in Japan’s critical balance-of- 
payments position. An investment boom 
of major proportions had developed in 
1956 and continued unabated into 1957. 
Imports of industrial equipment and 
raw materials reduced foreign exchange 
holdings to critically low levels, The 
balance of payments was unfavorable 
for the first 9 months and a $625 million 
deficit had accrued before the trend was 
reversed. ‘The deficit in international 
accounts amounted to $533 million at 
the year end as compared to a favorable 


balance of $293 million at the close 
of 1956. 

Japan was able to lesson the disparity 
between exports and imports and thus 
improve its international payments posi- 
tion by taking a series of measures 
known generally as the “tight money 
policy.” Credit was restricted, the for- 
eign exchange budget for imports re- 
duced, and export promotion measures 
instituted, Business firms were asked to 
curtail or postpone planned investments 
by 15 percent and the Government. cut 
back its public works program. 

This,slowdown of economic activity 
was reflected in mounting inventories of 
finished goods, softening prices, and pro- 
duction cuts. Industrial production 
reached a peak in July and leveled off 
during the remainder of the year. Not- 
withstanding the reduced economic level 
of the last half, average output of man- 
ufacturing and mining increased by 17 
percent (on a 1934-36 index) over 1956 
levels. The 1957 rate of increase repre- 
sents a decline from the 22 percent 
increase of 1956 production over 1955. 

The Government’s retrenchment pol- 
icy is expected to continue at least until 
mid-1958 at which time foreign ex- 
change holdings are expected to have 
reached safe levels. Maintenance of 
production levels and expansion of ex- 
ports will require imported raw mate- 
rials. 


Trade Balance Goal of ''Plan"” 


The Economic Planning Agency has 
set as a goal for the first year (fiscal 
1958 beginning April 1) of its new 5- 
year economic plan a 3 percent increase 
in a Gross National Product of $25 
billion and a 4.5 percent increase in 
manufacturing and mining. The fore- 
cast for exports is $3,260 million, a 10.9 
percent increase over the programed 
goal for fiscal 1957. The goal for North 
America is $775 million, an increase of 
10.7 percent. .The import forecast is 
$3,910 million, a 3 percent reduction in 
the planned goal for fiscal 1957, Raw 
material and fuel imports are expected 
to increase by $105 million and ma- 
chinery imports are expected to decline 
by $30 million. 

As Japan builds plants for local man- 
ufacture of certain items, such as avia- 
tion gasoline, polystyrene and polyethy- 
lene, imports are expected to decline. 
Also special dollar earnings are ex- 
pected to decline further, possibly by 
$60 million in 1958. Nevertheless, U. S. 
exports to Japan are expected to remain 
at a high level in 1958, possibly as high 
as in 1957 when Japan was our No. 2 
customer. 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


John A. Camelio 
Far Eastern Division, BFC 


The foreign trade of the Republic 
of Korea continued to be dominated by 
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heavy shipments of United States aid 
supplies in the last half of 1957. The 
notable improvements made in Korea's 
economy are attributable largely to 
U. S. economic assistance and to the 
stablization program adopted by the 
Korean Government early in 1957. 


Imports, including aid, totaled about 
$250 million for the period July-Novem- 
ber 1957, compared with $138 million 
in the first half of the year. Aid sup- 
plies constituted by far the largest 
bulk of these imports, amounting to 
over $117 million in the first half of 
1957, and $237 million in the following 
5 months. It is estimated as much as 
three-fourths of Korea's total imports 
in 1957 came from the U. S. 

Privately financed imports amounted 
to $20.6 million in the first 6 months 
of 1957, and $15.1 million in the next 
5 months. The U. S. lagged behind 
Japan as a supplier in 1957. The U. S. 
provided goods valued at $6.4 million 
(18 percent of Korea’s private imports), 
as contrasted with $9.2 million in 1956, 
while Japan increased its sales from 
$8.2 million in 1956 to $10.7 million 
in the first 11 months of 1957. The im- 
proved Japanese position reflects the 
relaxation of Korea's restrictions against 
trade with that country. This trade 
may be expected to increase further 
as relations between the two countries 
are normalized, The prospects for im- 
proved relations, appear more hopeful 
now than they have in the past, par- 
ticularly in view of the recent agree- 
ment for the release of each country’s 
detainees. 


Export Level Remains Low 


Exports from the Republic of Korea, 
valued at $9.9 million in the period 
July-November 1957, constituted. less 
than 5 percent of total imports. The 
trade imbalance of $240 million was 
financed largely through U. S. economic 
assistance and partly through special 
dollar earnings from expenditures of 
U. S. Armed Forces in Korea. This level 
of export trade is at the same rate 
that prevailed during the first half 
of the year. Japan was the chief market 
for Korea's products in 1957, account- 
ing for over 45 percent of Korea's 
total exports in the first 11 months. 
U. S. purchases from Korea for the 
same period totaled $3.5 million, con- 
siderably less than in previous years. 
Principal exports to Japan were fish 
and fish products, iron ore, and graphite. 
Principal exports to the U. S. were 
tungsten ore, raw silk, and bristles. 


United States Sales Up 


Total U. S. sales to Korea in the 
last half of 1957 totaled $114.5 million, 
as compared with $146.9 million in the 
first half. Among the principal com- 
moditiés exported to Korea in increas- 
ing volume in 1957 were grains (chiefly 
rice and wheat), soybeans, sawmill 
products, paper, coal, steel products, 
and electrical and industrial machinery. 
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Imports from Korea, on the other 
hand, declined considerably to $3.9 mil- 
lion in 1957 from $9.7 million in 1956. 
The biggest declines were in tung- 
sten ore, and raw silk. 


Export Outlook Favorable 


Despite substantial reduction in the 
U. S. economic aid program for Korea 
in fiscal year 1958 to $220.6 million as 
compared with $332.2 in fiscal year 
1957, U. S. exports are expected to 
continue at approximately the same 
level as in the last half of 1957 and 
perhaps a little higher. The reduction 
in the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration program may be offset by 
the $86.9 million in loans which Korea 
anticipates receiving from the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund and by the $50 
million in Public Law 480 purchases. 


MALAYA 


Paul A. Mayer 
Far Eastern Division, BFC 


The total trade of Malaya (The 
Federation of Malaya and The Crown 
Colony of Singapore) increased in the 
second half of 1957. Exports rose to 


M$2.10 billion (M$3—about US$1) com- 
pared with M$2.09 billion in the first 
half and imports rose to M$2.15 billion 
from M$2.07 billion. The year’s trade re- 
sulted in a deficit, as compared with a 
small surplus in 1956. This deficit, how- 
ever, was more than offset by invisibles, 
largely derived from Singapore's entre- 
pot trade. 

U. S. exports to Malaya, as recorded 
in U. S. data, showed a decline in the 
second half of 1957 and the year’s 
exports were reported well below those 
of 1956. Malayan import data, however, 
which record additional goods shipped 
from the United States via Hong Kong, 
reveal comparatively constant imports 
since July 1956, the second half of 
1957 showing M$83.4 million (includ- 
ing M$41.4 million via Hong Kong), 
the first half M$82.4 million (M$39.2 
million), and thé second half of 1956 
M$83.6 (MS$42 million). 


Imports into the United States from 
Malaya increased in the second half 
of 1957, but the full year’s imports 
were down to $192 million compared 
with $226 million in 1956. The decrease 
is attributed primarily to price de- 
clines for rubber. 


The outlook for U. S.-Malayan trade 
and investment relations in the near 
future is somewhat less favorable than 
the long-run prospects. At present lower 
rubber prices and cutbacks in tin pro- 
duction are causing an economic slow- 
down. Recently private purchasing 
power and Government revenues have 
declined, and the Federation Govern- 
ment has decided to curtail proposed 
1958 expenditures under the 5-year 
Development Plan. 


PAKISTAN 


Robert M. Phillips 
George Ayres 
Far Eastern Division, BFC 


Pakistan’s economy 
show the adverse effects of the coun. 
try’s inability to feed itself during the 
latter half of 1957. Despite a relatively 
good crop year, Pakistan had to im- 
port large quantities of foodgrains. This 
factor, coupled with a decline in ex. 
ports, was largely responsible for an 
increased trade deficit and a substantial] 
drop in foreign exchange 
Nevertheless, the overall economic situ- 
ation. showed seasonal improvement to- 
wards the end of the year. 


Foreign Exchange Reserves Drop 


Commercial imports in 1957 remained 
at roughly the same level as in 1956, 
Government imports of foodgrains were 
the chief cause of a 1957 trade deficit 
of $103.5 million, compared with $769 
million in 1956, and a drop in foreign 
exchange reserves from $373 million at 
the end of 1956 to $291 million a year 
later. 


Incomplete trade figures for 1957 
show the United States was Pakistan’s 
leading source of imports, supplying 
about 32 percent of total imports, and 
ranking third as a customer (after the 
United Kingdom and Japan), taking 
12 percent of total exports. 


Upturn In U.S. Exports Seen 


Exports to Pakistan in the latter 
half of 1957 amounted to $48.1 million, 
compared with $65.2 million for the 
period Jan.-June 1957 and $75.1 million 
during the last 6 months of 1956. The 
1957 drop resulted wholly from reduced 
shipments of foodgrains. Exports of 
electrical machinery and medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products almost doubled 
in value over the first half of the year, 
whereas iron and steel mill products, 
metal manufactures, and _ fertilizers 
showed smaller increases. 


An upturn in exports to Pakistan 
in 1958 is expected as the result of 
a new Public Law 480 agreement signed 
in November, which allotted $65.4 mil- 
lion (including transportation costs) for 
purchases of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, chiefly wheat and rice. Some 
new export opportunities might also de- 
velop, depending on the competitive 
position of U. S. suppliers. The Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has granted credits ($35.2 
million), the International Cooperation 
Administration is financing nonproject 
commodity aid, and there is.a possibil- 
ity the Development Loan Fund will 
finance various projects. Obligations of 
ICA nonproject aid in the first 7 months 
of fiscal year 1958 totaled $35 million, 
against $62.8 million for the whole 
of FY 1957. Nevertheless, any real 
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jncrease in U. S. exports of nonagri- 
cultural commodities seems improbable 
because of Pakistan’s tight foreign ex- 
change position and severe import 
restrictions. 


Tox Incentives Anticipated 


U. S. imports from Pakistan in the 
second half of 1957 were valued at 
$18.0 million, compared with $21.5 mil- 
lien for the period Jan.-June 1957, and 
$14.4 million for the last 6 months of 
1956. Imports of juf® burlap, raw wool, 
and goat and kid hair rose during the 
Jatter half of the year, but raw jute, 
raw cotton, and hides and skins de- 
clined, Imports from Pakistan in 1958 
will be affected by the degree of U. S. 
industrial production recovery. 

In July the United States and Paki- 
stan signed a double taxation con- 
vention. Upon ratification, certain tax 
incentives offered U. S. investors by 
Pakistan would be implemented. 


PHILIPPINES 


Robert M. Klein 
Far Eastern Division, BFC 


Philippine export earnings held up 
well last year, but international re- 


serves fell progressively throughout 
1957 and by December the Philippines 
had lost over one-half of its reserves as 
the level reached a postwar low. The 
balance of payments deterioration was 
almost entirely due to heavy importa- 
tion and to the contributing factor of 
exchange control evasion. 

U. S. trade with the Philippines nor- 
mally the United States’ second most 
important trading partner in the Far 
East, clearly reflected these develop- 
ments in the Philippines. U. S. exports 
te the Philippines in the second half of 
1957, at $175 million, were 8 percent 
above the figure for the corresponding 
period of 1956 although below the level 
for the first 6 months of 1957. For all 
of 1957 U. S. exports to the Philippines, 
totaling $363 million, were up by 14 
percent over 1956. In contrast, the 
value of imports: from the Philippines 
was not changed significantly, Imports 
im the second half of 1957, at $111 mil- 
lion, were down seasonally from the 
first 6 months of the year, when sugar 
shipments are heavier, but the 1957 
total of $261 million was slightly above 
that of the preceding year. 


Austerity Program Established 


Basically, the economic problem of 
the Philippines is the need to gear its 
development program to its limited fi- 
nancial ability to support such a pro- 
gram. Rapid drops in international re- 
Serves last year, because of heavy 
imports of materials for developing in- 
@ustries and substantial imports of 
consumer goods, demonstrated this. A 
Corollary need is to institute adequate 
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monetary, fiscal, and other measures to 
arrest inflation, rebuild depleted foreign 
exchange reserves, and provide a sound 
basis for steady but moderate economic 
development. 


In December the Philippine Govern- 


ment attacked these problems with 
a far-reaching “austerity” program. 
Among other things, it called for 


tightened credit controls, import cut- 
backs, more rigid enforcement of 
exchange controls, retrenchment of 
government operating and development 
expenditures, more effective tax legis- 
lation, and increased food production. 


High cash margin requirements were 
ordered for import letters of. credit, 
imports of nonessential consumer goods 
were virtually banned, and import allo- 
cations of producer and consumer goods 
were reduced 28 and 52 percent respec- 
tively in the first quarter of 1958. Dur- 
ing the first few months of this year, 
however, import controls have been 
relaxed in specific cases. 


Outlook Good Despite Changes 


Some reduction in U. S. exports as a 
result of tighter Philippine exchange 
controls is the outlook for the first half 
of 1958, although U. S. imports from the 
Philippines should remain at _ recent 
levels. The relative share of the United 
States in Philippine trade has been de- 
clining over the past several years, and 
the composition of exports to that coun- 
try has also been undergoing some 
change. 

Nevertheless, the United States re- 
mains the primary trading partner, and 
U. S.-Philippine trade, fostered by long- 
standing commercial ties and established 
trade channels, should still be at high 
levels despite some temporary reduction 
in U. S. exports. American products are 


given a large duty preference in the’ 


Philippines. This fact, together with the 
$65-million Export-Import Bank line of 
credit and the 1957 and anticipated 
Public Law 480 agreements, should help 
maintain the level of U. S. trade with 
the Philippines. 


Investment Climate Unsettled 


In the investment field the Philippines 
—the number one outlet for private 
American investment in the Far East— 
continues to attract U. S. capital, par- 
ticularly in the manufacturing sector. 
However, the temporary suspension of 
profit remittances ordered in December 
by the Central Bank, which was lifted 
early this year, was disturbing to Amer- 
ican investors. The announcement that 
remittances based on 1957 earnings 
would be, until further notice, at only 
75 percent of the rate normally per- 
mitted, added to the concern felt by 
present and prospective investors. On 
the other hand, top Philippine Govern- 
ment officials have indicated their desire 
for increased foreign investment. Ef- 
forts are also being renewed to pass a 
basic investment law. 


THAILAND 


Paul A. Mayer 
Far Eastern Division, BFC 


Thai exports of rice were high in the 
last few months of 1957, following a 
slackening in the third quarter because 


of quota restrictions. The year’s total 
rice export was almost 1.6 million 
metric tons (about 850,000 in the first 
semester and more than 700,000 tons 
in the second). 


Other export commodities lagged be- 


‘hind the performance of rice, While 


rubber production and exports main- 
tained a monthly rate of about 10,500 
tons until the end of the year, proceeds 
suffered from lower world market prices 
than in the first part of the year. Tin 
export, regulated by the International 
Tin Agreement, is third in importance 
to Thailand. Production and export is 
currently at the rate of about 1,000 
tons a month, as compared with a 
monthly production of more than 1,500 
tons in early 1957, 


Foreign Exchange Position Good 


Thai imports of about $205 million 
in the first half of 1957 held up through- 
out the second 6 months. Foreign ex- 
change for imports continues to be 
freely available. The few import re- 
strictions added in the latter part of 
1957 apply mainly to goods not mar- 
keted in Thailand by U. S. exporters. 


U. S. exports to Thailand increased 
slightly in the second half of 1957 to 
$32.5 million, as compared to $31.8 mil- 
lion in the first. Imports decreased 
from $46.1 million in the first 6 months 
to $39.5 million in the second, largely 
because the value of rubber shipments 
declined. Tonnagewise, the United 


States continues to buy more than 90 


percent of Thailand’s rubber output. 


Foreign Investors Mark Time 


Domestic trade in Thailand slowed 
considerably after the overthrow of the 
Government in September and has re- 
mained slow through the first months 
of 1958. Foreign capitalists remain 
hesitant to invest. In addition to a 
number of deterrents present in Thai- 
land for some time, this hesitancy is 


‘a reflection of the recent economic slow- 


down and the lack of success of the 
National Economic Development Corpo- 
ration (NEDCOL—the largest Thai in- 


dustrial concern and the recipient of 


more than $30 million of foreign 
credits). Many investors have a wait- 
and-see attitude because the present 
government has only been in power a 
few months. 

The overall economic outlook, how- 
ever, is fairly optimistic. Thailand is 
expected to have a 1958 exportable rice 
surplus of at least 1.3 million metric 
tons, sufficient to regain a normal level 
of current cash availability; the ex- 
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AUSTRALIA 





M. B. Dale 
Francis Figelman 
British Commonwealth Division, BFC 


Australia’s economy has shown signs of slowing down in recent 


months. 


Lower wool prices, the smallest wheat crop since 1944-45, 


and falling world prices for lead, zinc, and copper are decreasing export 


earnings. 


Import values, because of high prices, appear to be increas- 


ing faster than exports. Foreign private investments in Australia have 


apparently declined. 


U. S. exports to Australia during the July-December 1957 period 
totaled $114,353,000, 17 percent more than in the last half of 1956. 
Imports from Australia in the second half of 1957 were valued at ap- 
proximately $62,765,000, about 10.9 percent lower than the comparable 


1956 figure. 

Particularly large shipments during 
the months of October, Névember, and 
December provided the bulk of the in- 
crease in U. §S. exports for the last 6 
months of 1957. Sharply reduced Decem- 
ber imports caused that decreased figure, 
as compared with 1956. Exports of un- 
manufactured .tobaccos increased by 
$84 million, industrial machinery by 
$3.1 million, tractors and parts by $2.5 
million, and electrical machinery and 
synthetic fiber materials and products 
by about $1 million each. Substantial 
decreases of $2 million for tinplate, $1 
million for automotive equipment, and 








$0.9 million for aircraft also occurred. 

The $7.7 million lower value of U. S, 
imports during the last 6 months of 
1957 resulted chiefly from a drop of $10 
million in nonferrous metals which was 
partially offset by an increase in raw 
wool of $2 million and in meats of $1 
million. 


Total Trade Continues Rise 


Australia’s exports for the last half 
of 1957 totaled $1,032.2 million, $11.4 
million more than in the same period 
of 1956. Imports in the second half of 
1957, valued at $884.6 million, were 





change rate has remained free and 
stable in the face of the late-1957 de- 
cline; and the  balance-of-payments 
position was positive for the third con- 
secutive year. 


VIET-NAM 


Charles W. Wootton 
Far Eastern Division, BFC 


Viet-Nam’s trade with the United 
States fell in the last half of 1957 from 
the record reached in the first 6 months 
of the year, despite an overall increase 
in the country’s imports and exports. 
The deflationary trend retained its 
ascendancy in Viet-Nam, although the 
short-term trade outlook remains gen- 
erally good as a result of the U. S. com- 
modity aid program set at approximate- 
ly $150 million through the present U. S. 
fiscal year. General economic prospects 
for 1958 cannot be clearly foreseen, but 
continued economic advances in the sec- 
ond half of 1957 and increased emphasis 
on economic development activities 
render the long-term outlook more 
favorable. The economy is still highly 
dependent on foreign aid, however, and 
may not be expected to attain viability 
for some time. Additional steps were 
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taken to improve the investment climate 
in the second half of 1957. 


Imports From U. S. Increase 

Viet-Nam’s imports from the United 
States declined from $36.7 million ($6.1 
million monthly average) in the first 
half of 1957 to $23.5 million (monthly 
average of $4.7 million) in the 5 months’ 
period from July to November 1957. The 
U. S. share of the Vietnamese market 
dropped even more sharply, falling from 
27 to 19 percent. Imports for the year 
as a whole were higher, amounting to 
$60.2 million for the first 11 months, 
compared with $59.7 million for the en- 
tire year of 1956. Viet-Nam’s exports to 
the United States were constant 
throughout 1957, with a monthly 
average of $1.1 million in both the first 
6 months and the period from July 
through October. But compared with 
1956, U. S. imports of Vietnamese prod- 
ucts increased. 


Trade Expected to Decline 


Although the short-term outlook for 
overall trade with Viet-Nam continues 
to be largely favorable because of the 
U. S. aid program, the economy is pre- 
dominantly deflationary, and trade dur- 
ing 1958 is likely to be somewhat re- 
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$77.5 million higher than the compa. 
rable 1956 figure. The surplus for the 
last 6 months of 1957 was $147.6 mil. 
lion, $67.2 million less than the favor. 
able balance reported for the same pe. 
riod in 1956. Australia obtained 129 
percent of her imports from the U. §, 
in the 6 months ended November 30, 
1957, as against 12.0 percent for the 
same period in 1956. Imports from 
Australia represented slightly less than 
1 percent of the total value of U, §, 
imports for the year as well as for the 
second half of 1957. 

Australian balance of payments esti- 
mates for the second half of 1957 indi- 
cated a decline in the rate of new 
oversea investments. Reduced British 
investment is attributed largely to the 
increase in the British bank rate last 
September. 


U. S. Investors Increase Holdings 


American investors have continued to 
show interest in Australia, either by 
new investments or by expansion of 
existing investments. Australian mis- 
sions of businessmen and high govern- 
ment officials from the States of Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and Queens- 
land have visited or plan to visit the 
United States for the purpose of at- 
tracting or promoting American private 
investments in those states. 

Australia’s gold and foreign exchange 
holdings were estimated to be $1,322 
million at the end of December 1957, 
compared with $1,270 million 6 months 
earlier. The gross national product of 
Australia increased to $12,640 million 
in 1956-57 from $11,825 million in 
1955-56. 





duced from the level of the second half 
of 1957. The contraction of the money 
supply continued throughout the second 
half of the year, although at a rate sub- 


stantially reduced from the sharp fall 
in the first half. It now appears that 
the Government’s several 1957 anti- 
recession measures cushioned the de- 
cline. Nevertheless, consumer price 
indexes were down and Government 
receipts continued to outstrip expendi- 
tures throughout 1957. 

Overall production appeared to have 
increased in the second half of 1957, 
from the level of the first 6 month 
period. The country’s small industrial 
output, its rubber production, and its 
electricity output increased. Prospects 
for the 1957-58 rice crop, on the other 
hand, are for a reduction from the 
bumper harvest of 1956-57, thus lower- 
ing short-term foreign exchange earn- 
ing possibilities. 

The climate for private investment 
was improved in the second half of 1957 
by the conclusion of an Investment 
Guaranty Agreement with the United 
States, the extension of tax reduction 
incentives to new industry, and the 
initiation of plans to establish an In 
dustrial Development Center, 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Francis Figelman 
British Commonwealth Division, BFC 


New Zealand faced a serious balance of payments deficit and a 
continuation of a mild inflation in the latter half of 1957. A new labor 
government took office in December and acted immediately to protect 
overseas reserves by imposing additional stringent import restrictions. 
The economy, however, is basically sound and economic development 
and living standards are at high levels. 


United States exports to New Zealand 
for the last 6 months of 1957, valued 
at $29.4 million, were almost 20 percent 
higher than the comparable 1956 figure. 
Imports from New Zealand in the second 
half of 1957, totaling $30.7 million, were 
more than 30 percent greater than in 
the same period in 1956. The United 





States provided approximately 7.5 per- 
cent of New Zealand’s imports in the 
year ended June 30, 1957, whereas New 
Zealand’s share of the U. S. market in 
the calendar years 1956 and 1957 was 
about one-half of 1 percent. 
Most export commodity groups showed 
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increases in the July-December 1957 
period with industrial machinery up $1.7 
million, iron and steel manufacturers 
$0.8 million, and smaller increases for 
agricultural machinery, tractors and air- 
craft. Decreases were noted for raw 
cotton, petroleum products, and sulfur. 
Substantially greater imports of meats 
($9.6 million) accounted for most of the 
increased value of U. S. imports from 
New Zealand in the second half of 1957. 


Increased imports of shellfish, lactarene, 
and hides and skins were offset by a $2.5 
million drop in the value of raw wool 
imports. 


Deficit in Balance of Payments 


Total New Zealand exports were 
sligthly greater in 1957 than in 1956, 
increasing by $11.8 million to $919.3 
million. Total imports, however, rose 
by $117 million to $836.1 million, and 
the balance of payments picture changed 
from a surplus of $24.9 million in 1956 
to a deficit of $90.2 million in 1957. 
From December 31, 1956, to January 1, 
1958, net overseas assets fell by $89 
million to $125.2 million, the lowest level 
since the war. 


A mild inflationary trend has resulted 
with both capital and consumer spend- 
ing financed by high overseas earnings 
and expanded credit. Reserve require- 
ments of trading banks were raised 
to 28 percent. The Capital Issues Com- 
mittee rejected a large proportion of 
applications for new capital develop- 
ments. 


Gross National Product Rises 


The gross national product rose to the 
equivalent of $2,867 million in 1956-57, 
44 percent above the $2,747 million in 
1955-56 and 2% times the 1946-47 figure. 
Agricultural production and _ exports 
have risen in 1957. The wool clip, as 
well as meat and dairy production, is 
expected to be larger in the 1957-58 
season ‘than last year. Industrial pro- 
duction also is believed to have risen 
in 1956-57 at a slower rate than the 5.7 
percent recorded for 1955-56 over the 
previous year. A great proportion of 
the 1956-57 national product (23 per- 
cent) has been diverted to capital 
formation, compared with the record 26 
percent in 1954-55 and 20 percent a 
decade ago. Net overseas investment in 
New Zealand fell in 1956-57 to $61.6 
million from the $89.6 million in the 
preceding year. Government borrowing 
in London of $]4.8 million and a U. S. 
Export-Import Bank loan of $12.6 mil- 
lion helped finance capital development. 

Despite expanding agricultural pro- 
duction, expected lower prices for but- 
ter, cheese, and wool will tend to keep 
New Zealand’s 1958 export earnings at 
1957 levels. New import restrictions will 
probably come close to correcting the 
balance of payments deficit by the end 
of 1958. ' 
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AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


George Wythe 
American Republics Division, BFC 


The downward trend of prices of major export commodities, the 
business slowdown in the United States, and political uncertainties 
combined to create a less favorable outlook for Latin American mar- 
kets as the first quarter of 1958 drew to a close. 


The heavy export surplus of the 
United States in 1957 in its trade with 
Latin America, amounting to $910 mil- 
lion, although financed in large part 
by loans, grants, investments, and 
tourist expenditures, resulted in the 
drawing down of the exchange reserves 
of several of the larger countries, not- 
ably Argentina and Brazil. 

As a consequence, some of the coun- 
tries have had to tighten restrictions 
on imports, especially from the dollar 
area. Several countries face heavy 
commitments during 1958 and 1959 on 
repayment of commercial backlogs. 

Evidence of strength was sufficient, 
despite these bearish factors, to warrant 
the feeling that the record for the year 
would not be unfavorable except in 
comparison with the peak levels of 
1957. Agricultural production is ex- 
pected to show some increase over the 
previous crop year. 


Coffee Prices Cause Concern 


Weakening coffee prices in the face 
of mounting surpluses and_ greater 
African competition caused concern 
among Latin American producers. An 
agreement to reduce exports by about 
20 percent was reached October 18 at 
a Mexico City meeting. Subsequently, 
this arrangement was extended to June 
30, 1958. At a meeting at Rio de 
Janeiro in January an International 
Coffee Organization was established to 
promote consumption and _ stimulate 
improved production and distribution 
methods. This undertaking was signed 
by representatives of 14 Latin American 
nations and Portugal. The accumulation 
of stocks was expected to create serious 
problems of a budgetary nature and to 
add fuel to inflation, since coffee ex- 
ports are a major source of revenue 
and large withdrawals from the market 
and warehousing involve heavy expendi- 
tures. 


U.S. Trade Declining From Peak 

U. S. exports to the 20 Latin Ameri- 
can Republics rose to the record figure 
of $2,406 million, including special cate- 
gory goods, during the second half of 
1957, an increase of 6 percent over the 
first half of the year and 21 percent 
over the second half of 1956. All of the 
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larger Latin American countries, except 
Argentina, shared in the upward move- 
ment. 

U. S. imports from Latin America 
during the second half of 1957 totaled 
$1,835 million, a decline of 5 percent 
from the previous half-year, but an 
increase of approximately 6 percent 
over the second half of 1956. U. S. im- 
ports from Latin America tend to be 
seasonally higher in the first part of 
the year, 

Exports to Latin America during the 
seconds half of 1957 constituted 24.3 
percent of total U. S. exports, as against 
20.8 percent in the first half of the 
year and 20 percent in July-December 
1956. Latin America supplied 28.1 per- 
cent of total U. S. imports during July- 
December 1957, as against 30 percent 
in the January-June period and 27.6 
percent in July-December 1956. 


Volume of Coffee Imports Rise 


Coffee is by far the principal U. S. 
import from Latin America, followed 
by petroleum, metals, sugar, fruits 
(chiefly bananas), wool, and cocoa. On 
the basis of preliminary data, it appears 
that the quantity of coffee imports rose 
during the last quarter of 1957 but the 
value declined. Imports of petroleum, 
iron ore, and zinc were up but copper 
imports declined. 


U. S. shipments of automobiles and 
parts to Latin America declined during 
the second half of 1957 but were above 
the 1956 average. Exports of machinery, 
metals and manufactures, civilian air- 
craft, and chemicals were up. 

Preliminary data indicate that the 
U. S.. share of Latin American trade 
remained at about the same level as 
during other recent years, i.e., about 
half of the aggregate imports and 
around 45 percent of Latin American 
exports. The United Kingdom remains 
the area’s second best market, but 
Germany is second to the United States 
as a source of imports. The U. S. share 
increased in Argentina, Brazil, and 
Venezuela but declined in Mexico, Cuba, 
Colombia. and Peru. 

U. S. private investment in Latin 
America grew at an unprecedented rate 





in the past 2 years. In 1956, $800 mil. 
lion was added to direct investments in 
Latin America, raising the total book 
value to $7.4 billion by the beginning of 
1957. Data for 1957 are still tentative, 
but the increase for the year is esti- 
mated at slightly over $1 billion. Most 
of this increase occurred in the first 
half of the year. Although petroleum 
investments were mainly responsible for 
the recent upsurge, activity in other 
industries has also been greater than in 
most earlier periods. 


German Investment Outstanding 


European investment also has re- 
vived in Latin America. German invest- 
ment, chiefly in Brazil, has been out- 
standing. Some joint U. S.-German 
enterprises have been reported. Italian 
and French investors also have been 
active. During the latter part of 1957 
the foreign ministers of both countries 
toured South America and met with 
their diplomatic and commercial agents 
in those countries. 

In Argentina the British and German 
Governments concluded agreements for 
indemnity for expropriations under 
Peron. Argentina issued a decree pro- 
viding for the return of patents and 
trademarks seized from Germany dir- 
ing the war. Seized properties are being 
auctioned off; if the original German 
owners do not buy back their plants, 
they will get the prices paid for them. 
Argentina also reformed the banking 
system, returning deposits to the com- 
mercial banks. 

Japan also has made some _ invest- 
ments—in the manufacture of textiles 
and textile machinery, mining, ete2- 
and is actively investigating other. possi- 
bilities. Japanese emigration to Brazil, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and the Dominican 
Republic has modestly revived, 


ARGENTINA 


Robert W. Wagner 
American Republics Division, BFC 


Trade between Argentina and the 
United States during the last half of 
1957 was characterized by a sharp de- 
cline in the value of both U. S. and 
Argentine exports and a_ continuing 
heavy trade deficit for Argentina. Ar- 
gentina continued to encourage ; it- 
creased imports from the nondollar 
areas and indications were this tendency 
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would be accentuated in the months to 
come, especially since the Paris Club 
arrangements with Western European 
countries came into effect on Novem- 
per 25. There also was a step-up in 
trade overtures to and from Eastern 
countries. 


Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
continued to decline and there was no 
compensatory likelihood of substantial- 
ly increased exports. How to finance 
Argentina's industrial rehabilitation still 
posed a grave problem, and official ef- 
fort was being made to encourage the 
repatriation of Argentine investment 
capital as well as the entry of addi- 
tional foreign investment. 


U. S. exports to Argentina dropped 
from $159 million during the first half 
of the year to $122.7 during the second 
half, a decline of over 22 percent, al- 
though their value still exceeded by 
4.2 percent the $117.4 registered during 
the second half of 1956. Estimated U. S. 
imports from Argentina, at $53.7 million, 
during the second half of 1957 were 
almost identical to those effected dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1956, 
but, largely because of seasonal factors, 
were down almost 30 percent from the 
$76.5 million imported during the first 
half of 1957. 


U.S. Participation 22 Percent 


Argentine statistics show that U. S. 
participation in the Argentine market 
was approximately 22 percent, as com- 
pared with 25 percent during the first 
half of the year, whereas Argentina’s 
share of the U. S. import market 
amounted to only .£8 percent. The most 
significant shift in U. S. exports during 
1957 was an increase in the “machinery 
and vehicles” group from 38.5 percent of 
U. S. total exports to Argentina in 
1956 to 58 percent in 1957. This was 
due primarily to greatly increased ex- 
ports of automotive vehicles. 

Declines occurred in the other two 
major groups—‘‘chemicals and related 
products” and “metals and manufac- 
tures”’—which dropped from 15.7 and 
16.2--percent, respectively, in. 1956 to 
122. percent each in 1957. The three 
groups thus accounted for 82.4 percent 
of U. S. exports to Argentina during the 
past year. ’ 


Origin of Imports Controlled 


The Government has been controlling 
origin of imports through stricter re- 
quirements for credit terms on ma- 
chinery from the dollar area and by 
restrictions as to eligible supplier coun- 
tries on many other commodities. The 
terms of the Paris Club agreement will 
be further restrictive and likewise will 
tend to reduce U. S. participation in 
the Argentine market. Trade relations 
with the Soviet bloc also are being 

and the recent visit of an 
official Argentine purchasing mission 
to the U.S.S.R. and Eastern European 
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countries may result in transactions in 
excess of $50 million. 

The Central Bank’s gold and foreign 
exchange holdings declined during the 
year, standing at $333 million on De- 
cember 31 for a total disappearance of 
$129 million, as compared with a de- 
cline of $67 million during 1956. The 
Government’s basic capital investment 
projects are said to require $1,324 mil- 
lion in foreign exchange, which do not 
include the needs of private industry 
and agriculture. Methods found for fi- 
nancing these projects may well have 
a profound effect on the future trade 
pattern, and unwillingness of U. S. ex- 
porters to offer liberal credit terms 
can result in a substantial loss of the 
Argentine market. It is still too early 
to know the future economic policy 
of the newly elected Government which 
will take office on May 1, but a con- 
tinuation of restrictive measures against 
imports from the dollar area seems 
likely. 


BRAZIL 


Enoch W. Skartvedt 
American Republics Division, BFC 


Brazil’s exports during the first 10 
months of 1957 were valued at the 
equivalent of $1,108 million, a decline 
of about $109 million or about 9 percent, 
as compared with $1,217 million for the 
comparable period of 1956. The value 
of imports totaled $1,242 million, repre- 
senting an increase of 28 percent, or 
$273 million above the preceding year’s 
level. 

As a result there was an import bal- 
ance of $134 million, in contrast to an 
export balance of $248 million in the 
like period of 1956. 

Preliminary data for the full year 
1957, however, indicated an import bal- 
ance of $93 million, derived from im- 
ports valued at $1,485 million and 
exports of $1,392 million. 


U. S. Increases Share 


The United States increased its rela- 
tive share of Brazil's foreign trade, both 
as a supplier of imports and as a 
market for exports. The United States 
accounted for 36.7 percent of the value 
of Brazil's imports from all sources 
(29.2 percent in 1956) and provided 
a market for 65.2 percent 6f total ex- 
ports (50.4 percent in 1956). 

U. S. exports to Brazil, including re- 
exports, during the second half of 1957 
were valued at $251.4 million, an in- 
crease of $27 million, or about 9 per- 
cent over the first half of the year and 
$92.6 million, or 58.3 percent above the 
corresponding périod of 1956. Imports 
from Brazil during the last 6 months 
of 1957, valued at $349.2 million, were 
less than 1 percent below the first half 
of the year and $25 million (7 percent) 
less than in the like period of 1956: 
The import surplus of about $98 million 


recorded for the last half of 1957 rep- 
resented a decline from $120 million for 
the preceding 6 months’ period and 
from $216 million for the comparable 
period of 1956. 


Coffee Shipments Down 


The decline in the value of imports 
is attributed almost entirely to coffee 
shipments which were lower in both 
quantity and value. Increases were 
registered in imports of iron and manga- 
nese ores, but these fell far short of 
overcoming the lower receipts of coffee. 
Heavier shipments of industrial ma- 
chinery and vehicles accounted for most 
of the gain in the value of exports. 

Preliminary estimates by the Getulio 
Vargas Foundation indicate that the 
gross national product of Brazil totaled 
approximately 1,040 billion cruzeiros in 
1957 as compared with 896 billion in 
1956, an increase of 16 percent. Adjusted 
to 1948 prices the increase was 5 per- 
cent and the real increase on a per 
capita basis was approximately 2.5 
percent. 

Budgetary expenditures during 1957 
totaled 129.3 billion cruzeiros as com- 
pared with receipts of 85.8 billion, re- 
sulting in a deficit of 43.5 billion 
cruzeiros. Corresponding totals, in 
cruzeiros, for 1956 were: Expenditures, 
107 billion; revenues, 74.1; deficit, 32.9 
billion. Revenues for 1957 were 12.5 
billion cruzeiros below estimated re- 
ceipts, while expenditures exceeded the 
estimates by 13.3 billion cruzeiros. 


New Tariff Adopted 


Brazil adopted a new traiff on August 
14, 1957, which replaced the previous 
specific duties with ad valorem rates 
at substantially higher levels. The 
tariff reform was accompanied by a re- 
vision of the licensing and exchange 
control regulations under which im- 
porters are required to bid at public 
auctions for the foreign exchange with 
which to pay for merchandise imports. 

The premiums paid by importers at 
the exchange auctions have fluctuated 
from week to week, although the 
amount of dollar exchange offered week- 
ly was maintained at $5 million since 
the resumption of exchange auctions 
in September 1957, following the adop- 
tion of the new ‘tariff. Early in Jan- 
uary 1958, however, the allocation for 
dollar exchange was reduced by 20 
percent to $4 million, reflecting the 
lower exchange receipts derived from 
current export shipments. 

The level at which allocations of 
dollar exchange can be maintained in 
the future months will depend largely 
upon the volume and price of coffee 
shipments and those of other export 
commodities. The world outlook for 
coffee production and the downward 
price trend presage a decline in the 
level of Brazil’s foreign trade during 
the remaining months of 1958 from the 
comparable period of 1957. 
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CHILE 


R. F. Rodriguez 
American Republics Division, BFC 


The principal problem facing Chile 
at the outset of 1958 was the continua- 
tion of the critical balance-of-payments 
situation which was estimated to have 
resulted in a payments deficit of $87 
million in 1957. The deficit has been 
due to the decline in the world price of 
copper, which accounts for approxi- 
mately 65 percent of Chile’s foreign ex- 
change earnings, and to excessive im- 
ports resulting from inflation and un- 
realistic exchange rates. 


Though some progress has been made 
in the stabilization program, as indi- 
cated by the reduced rate of increase 
in the cost-of-living index, inflationary 
pressures in the economy are still prev- 
alent. The principal contributing fac- 
tors to inflation at the present time ap- 
pear to be a large Government deficit 
and substantial increases in credit ex- 
pansion by the commercial and the Cen- 
tral Banks. The inflationary pressures 
generated by these two factors have in- 
creased the demand for imported goods 
and services and in effect contributed 
to the nation’s balance-of-payments 
problem. Successful solution of. this 
problem will depend on the measures 
undertaken to bring the budget into 
balance and to limit the increase in 
bank credit expansion to the needs of 
the economy. 


U.S. Goods on Downtrend 


U. S. exports to Chile during the last 
half of 1957 declined by about 10 per- 
cent over the first half, and prospects 
are for a continuation in the downward 
trend throughout the current year. U. S. 
exports, including re-exports, fell from 
$102.5 million in the first half of 1957 
to $92.1 million in the second half. 
Compared with the like period in 1956, 
U. S. exports declined from $96.2 mil- 
lion in the last half of 1956 to $92.1 in 
the sast half of 1957. 

Preliminary examination of the data 
does not indicate that there has been 
a decline in the relative share of im- 
ports from the United States to total 
Chilean imports. Indeed, data available 
for the period indicate that U. S. im- 
ports represented 52 percent of total 
‘Chilean imports in the first 7 months of 
1957, as compared with only 43 percent 
for the corresponding period in 1956. 

Apparently, the decline in imports 
from the United States has been in line 
with the overall decline in total Chilean 
imports that began in the second half 
of 1957 and has been due to exchange 
shortages and Government restrictions 
designed to curb imports. Import de- 
posits (World Trade Information Serv- 
ice, Part 2, No. 58-8, Licensing and 
Exchange Controls—Chile) that import- 
ers must make prior to the importation 
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of merchandise have been raised re- 
peatedly, and import deposits amounting 
to as high as 1,500 percent of the value 
of the import are in effect for a number 
of commodities (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Dec. 2, 1957, p. 6). The peso 
depreciated steadily, thus increasing the 
cost of importing. The peso declined 
from 597 to the dollar in June 1957 to 
725 by March 7, 1958. 


Further Measures Adopted 


In recent weeks further measures 
have been adopted. The period during 
which the import deposit is held by the 
Central Bank has been extended from 
about 20 to 90 days, import deposits for 
a long list of merchandise have again 
been raised, and the exchange tax on 
the sale of foreign exchange has been 
increased (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Mar. 17, p. 7). In addition, the ad valo- 
rem surcharge on general merchandise 
has been raised from 28 to 30 percent of 
the c. i. f. value, and the ad valorem 
surcharge on luxury merchandise has 
been raised from 58 to 60 percent of the 
c. i. f. value. Basic duty rates on a num- 
ber of commodities have also been raised 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 24, 
p. 8). 

In spite of the present restrictions 
and the high peso cost of importing 
merchandise, imports have not declined 
to within the nation’s capacity to im- 
port. The result has been a serious 
balance-of-payments problem that was 
relieved in 1957 only by special borrow- 
ing from abroad. In view of this situa- 
tion and the outlook for copper, it may 
be expected that imports into Chile in 
1958 will continue their downward trend. 


COLOMBIA 


John L. Mills 
American Republics Division, BFC 


The effects of the severe balance-of- 
payments deficit in Colombia increased 
sharply during the past 6 months. Im- 
ports were reduced to a bare minimum 
and export earnings dropped as the 
price of coffee fell to the lowest level 
in several years. 


The drop in coffee prices in the past 
year served to aggravate the serious 
shortage of foreign exchange which has 
been observed in Colombia since 1955. 
Monthly exchange authorizations for 
imports, which averaged US$33 million 
in 1957, averaged less than US$25 mil- 
lion for the period October 1957 through 
January 1958. Projections of exchange 
earnings and obligations indicate that 
Colombia will not be able to import 
even at this low rate in 1958. 

Exports to Colombia in 1957 were 
valued at $241 million, a 23.5-percent 
decrease from the preceding year, ac- 
cording to U. S. trade statistics. Im- 
ports from Colombia in 1957 were worth 
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$382.3 million, representing a reduction 
of 6.4 percent from the preceding year. 
Exports and imports during the last 
half of 1957 were valued at $147.5 mil- 
lion and $214 million, respectively. Ac- 
cording to Colombian trade statistics 
for the first 10 months of 1957, the 
United States supplied 60.4 percent of 
Colombia’s imports and received 77 per- 
cent of its exports. 


So far, Colombia’s grave external 
economic difficulties have not caused a 
recession in its internal economy. Pro- 
duction, employment, and.- profits are 
still at high levels. Inflation is a seri- 
ous problem, however, as shown by the 
1957 rise in the consumers’ price index 
(July 1954—June 1955=100) from 1116 
in January to 133.5 in December. 


CUBA 


Albert J. Powers 
American Republics Division, BFC 


Cuba continues to enjoy the high 
level of prosperity which has prevailed 
in the economy during the past few 
years. However, in recent months the 
situation has been spotty, which may 
be indicative of a leveling off of the 
upward trend. The principal factor 
influencing business conditions undoubt- 
edly is the political situation. 


Most retail outlets report a decline 
in sales because of the buying public's 
uncertainty. The total value of new 
building permits for the Province of 
Havana where the major construction 
projects are concentrated dropped dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1957 to the 
lowest quarterly figure of recent years. 
Acceleration is reported of transfer 
of dollar assets to U. S. banks by 
Cuban nationals, because of the political 
situation. ; 


Though these spots of Weakness in 
the Cuban economy bear watching, the 
overall picture is far from unfavcrable. 
National income and gross _ national 
product for 1957 have been provisionally 
estimated at $2,265 million and $2,750 
million, respectively, representing in- 
creases over 1956 of approximately 13 
percent and 11 percent. Damage to the 
sugar crop from incendiary fires has 
not caused any substantial loss, and 
although adverse weather in January 
1958 caused considerable damage to 
Cuba’s winter vegetable crop, growers 
in general fared better than a year 
ago because of the premium prices in 
the United States resulting from frost 
damages to the southern State crops. 

Also, recognizing the danger to em- 
ployment from the decline in construc- 
tion activity, the Government approved 
a new $30-million public-works program 
to begin in early 1958. Tourist activity 
continued at a higher level than last 
year. " 

New long-term private capital invest- 
ments in Cuba during 1957 were slightly 
ahead of the high levels attained in 
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1956. However, the sale in January 
1958 of seven American-owned sugar 
mills to Cuban interests represents a 
substantial disinvestment. 


U.S. Exports Increase 


U. S. exports to Cuba during the last 
6 months of 1957 continued to increase, 
being valued at $312,944,000, as com- 
pared with $304,864,000 during the first 
half of the year and $262,859,000 during 
the last half of 1956. U.S. imports from 
Cuba during the last 6 months of 1957 
amounted to $229,288,000, as against 
$195,751,000 in the comparable period 
of the preceding year. <A_ decline 
occurred in the last half of 1957 as 
compared with $252,713,000 for the first 
half, but this is a normal trade pattern 
with Cuba. 


Preliminary Cuban trade data for the 
first 10 months of 1957 reveal no sig- 
nificant changes in the commodity or 
geographic trade pattern other than a 
substantial rise in crude petroleum im- 
ports from Venezuela. As usual, sugar 
was, the leading export, accounting for 
more than 80 percent of the total. 

The leading import groups were food- 
stuffs, capital goods, raw materials for 
industry, motor vehicles, and consumer 
goods of all kinds. 

The United States‘supplied 71 percent 
of Cuba’s total imports during the first 
10 months of 1957, as compared with 75 
percent for the full year 1956. The 
United States took 56 percent of Cuban 
exports during January-October 1957, 
as against 65 percent in 1956. The de- 
cline was due to higher value sugar 
sales by Cuba to Japan and Western 
Europe. 


New Customs Tariff in Effect 


A new customs tariff was put into 
effect on March 17, 1958, for countries 
with which Cuba does not have trade 
agreement commitments. During the 
year negotiations will take place be- 
tween Cuba and the countries receiving 
conventional treatment, and the new 
tariff will become effective for these 
countries later this year. 

The avowed objective of the new 
tariff is to stimulate economic develop- 
ment by providing adequate protection 
for mew or potential industries and to 
diversify agricultural production. In all 
probability, the new tariff will cause 
some changes in the traditional trade 
of the United States with Cuba. 


MEXICO 


W. A. Rafferty 
American Republics Division, BFC 


Mexico’s imports in the last half of 
1957 continued the increase in earlier 
Periods, although at a lower rate. Ex- 

rose seasonally, but, reflecting 
lower prices for major products, con- 
as in January-June, well below 
1956 values. A record import balance 
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resulted, causing some loss of foreign 
exchange. 


U. S. exports to Mexico in July- 
December continued upward but the 
percentage of the U. S. share on the 
Mexican market again slipped moder- 
ately. U. S. imports from Mexico in 
July-December dropped from the first 
half-year level, because of seasonal and 
price factors. Mexico’s foreign trade 
showed few marked geographic and 
commodfty shifts but some moderate 
changes occurred. 


Import Surplus Follows 


Mexico’s July-December imports to- 
taled US$585.6 million, compared with 
US$569.8 million in the first 6 months, 
for a new high annual total of US$1,- 
155.4 million. Mexican exports, in- 
cluding gold and silver production, in 
second-half 1957 totaled US$362.7 mil- 
lion, against $344.3 million in January- 
June, for an annual total of $707 
million. An import surplus of US$448.4 
million resulted, which, counter to past 
experience, was not completely offset 
by receipts from invisibles, such as 
tourist income and migratory labor 
remittances. Bank of Mexico exchange 
reserves declined, therefore, by about 
US$30 million, and at the year’s end 
stood at about US$440 million, against 
US$469 million at the end of 1956. 

U. S. exports to Mexico of $458.6 
million in the second half of 1957, plus 
first half-year shipments of $442.9 mil- 
lion, brought the year’s total to $901.5 
million. Mexico was the United States 
second best Latin American customer, 
whereas it was first in 1956. U. S. im- 
ports from Mexico in July-December 
reached $201.7 million, which with $228 
million in January-June gave a total 
of $429.7 million. Mexico moved up 
from fifth to fourth place as a Latin 
American supplier of U. S. imports and 
maintained its share of the total U. S. 
import market at 3.3 percent. ~ 


Trade Patterns Change Slightly 


Based on 10 months and not fully 
adjusted Mexican trade figures, the 
geographic and commodity pattern of 
Mexico's foreign trade did not change 
sharply. Mexican figures show that the 
United States supplied 76.9 percent: of 
its imports in January-October, com- 
pared with 78.9 percent last year, thus 
continuing the downward trend noted 
some time back as trade began the 
return to a more nearly normal pattern. 
In line with this trend»Germany’s share 
of the Mexican market rose to 5.6 
percent, against 4.4 percent last year. 

The position of other important sup- 
pliers remained relatively unchanged, 
though a number of minor countries 
showed increases. The United States 
in the first 10 months of 1957 took 62.9 
percent of Mexico’s exports, including 
goods in transit, compared with 57.6 
percent in the corresponding 1956 
period. 

Machinery and parts, vehicles, and 


industrial materials comprised the bulk 
of Mexican imports. Corn imports rose 
tremendously because of drought-cut 
domestic output, whereas wheat imports 
were off sharply. Commodity Credit 
Corporation credits and a fourth quarter 
Public Law 480 corn agreement eased 
the impact of the heavy corn imports 
on foreign exchange reserves. Moreover, 
under the PL 480 arrangement, Export- 
Import Bank loans will be available 
to industry, as well as a developmental 
peso loan to the Government equivalent 
to US$13.6 million. 

Cotton remained the first export, 
though it moved more slowly through- 
out the year and receipts were off. 
Coffee earnings also were off, as was 
income from zinc and copper shipments. 
Lead was up in volume and value but 
less so in the latter. Sulfur continued 
to rise in importance as an export, and 
various minor exports showed increases. 

As 1958 opened, the Mexican agri- 
cultural outlook appeared favorable, 
and business and Government sources 
were generally optimistic, but imports 
were not expected to rise at the same 
rate as heretofore. In fact, indications 
were that the Government was tighten- 
ing import restrictions both to reduce 
exchange outflow and to protect domes- 
tic industries. 


PERU 


R. F. Rodriguez 
American Republics Division, BFC 


The Peruvian economy began te re- 
duce its rate of development in 1957, 
and indications are that the country is 
entering a new phase when the tempo 
of development will decline while the 
economy adjusts to the distortions that 
occurred during the last years of accel- 
erated growth and expansion. 

The principal economic problems faced 
at the outset of 1958 were: The drain 
on foreign exchange reserves resulting 
from record imports and the decline in 
world prices for Peru’s principal ex- 
ports; the growing inflationary pressures 
largely the result of a_ substantial 
Government deficit, commercial bank 
credit expansion, and growing demands 
from labor; and decline in agricultural 
production as a result of a _ severe 
drought. 


Countermeasures Taken 


However, the Government devised a 
series of countermeasures to combat 
these problems. In an effort to check 
the drain on exchange reserves, the 
Central Bank on January 22 “unpegged” 
the certificate rate of exchange which 
had been maintained by the Bank at 
an overvalued rate of 19 soles to the 
dollar. This action released the sol to 
find its real value in a freely fluctuating 
market, and by March 7 the certificate 
rate stood at 23.22 soles to the dollar. 

Though the unpegging of the rate 
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should tend to encourage exports while 
discouraging imports, stronger measures 
te reduce imports to within the coun- 
try’s capacity to import are deemed 
necessary. In this connection, the Con- 
gress is now considering a bill that 
would raise import dutfes on most im- 
ports by 50 or 100 percent, depending 
on the essentiality of the import. 

Agricultural production was down in 
1957, but rains and frost broke the 
prolonged drought, and it is likely that 
production will be greater this year 
than last. ' 

Although the outlook for 1958 is not 
generally favorable, basic elements of 
strength appear, including a diversified 
economy, large inflows of investment 
capital, and programs envisaging a sub- 


stantial increase in the export volume. 


Foreign Trade at New High 


Peru's foreign trade reached a new 
high, rising from $641.4 million in 1956 
to $832.4 million in 1957. Imports rose 
from $384.3 million to $448.1 million, 
and exports rose from $311.4 million 
to $330 million.’ The import surplus of 
$118.1 million in 1957, though financed 
in part by imports of capital, caused 
a large drain on the Central Bank's 
exchange reserves and prompted the 
countermeasures. 

U. S. exports, including reexports, 
declined 6 percent in the second half of 
1957, from $101.9 million in the first 
half to $95.6 million, but were 11 per- 
cent greater than the $85.8 million for 
the like period in 1956. For the year as 
a whole, U. S. exports to Peru were 
at a new high, exceeding the record 
1956 level. 

In spite of the increase in U. S. ex- 
ports in 1957, the U. S. share of total 
Peruvian imports declined. The decrease 
was due largely to European competi- 
tion and apparently represents a trend 
toward the pre-World War II trade 
pattern. The U. S. share of total Peru- 
vian imports was as follows: 1952, 56.1 
percent; 1953, 55 percent; 1954, 51.9 
percent; 1955, 55 percent; 1956, 49.6 
percent; 1957, 47.8 percent. 

In view of the nation’s balance-of- 
payments difficulties and the Govern- 
ment’s intention to effect cutbacks on 
imports to protect foreign exchange 
reserves, U. S. exports to Peru in the 
current year are expected to decline 
from the record volume of 1957. 

U. S. imports from Peru increased 
from $65.5 million during the first half 
of 1957 to $71.6 million during the 
second half. In view of the decline in 
export prices, no significant increases 
in these figures are expected in 1958. 


VENEZUELA 


William J. Nickels 
American Republics Division, BFC 


U. S. exports to Venezuela amounted 
to $576,828,000 during the second half 
of 1957. The total for the year was 
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$1,049,610,000, or 5 percent of all U. S. 
exports. This was an increase of 61 
percent from $651,221,000 in 1956. 

Goods amounting to $433,342,000 
were imported into the United States 
from Venezuela in the last 6 months 
of 1957. The year’s total was $897,744,- 
000, 6.9 percent of all U. S: import$, 
and an increase of 28.5 percent over 
the $697,628,000 imported in the pre- 
ceding year. - 

U. S. participation in Venezuelan 
trade continued to increase, accounting 
for 65.1 percent of all Venezuelan im- 
ports during the first 6 months of 1957, 
compared with 59.1 percent during the 
year 1956. The U. S. share of all Vene- 
zuelan exports increased from 30 per- 
cent during 1956 to 41.6 percent in 
the first half of 1957. 


U. S. exports of metals and manufac- 
tures increased from $93,599,000 in 
1956 to $215,166,000 in 1957, as a re- 
sult of iron and steel products rising 
from $46,353,000 to $135,182,000 and 
metal manufactures advancing from 
$44,290,000 to $75,655,000. The value of 
machinery and vehicles exported to 
Venezuela increased from $310,873,000 
to $490,538,000, to a large extent 
brought about by the increase of in- 
dustrial machinery, such as construc- 
tion and well-drilling equipment, and of 
automobiles and parts, which, after a 
decline in 1956, exceeded all previous 
years. 

The value of Venezuelan petroleum 
products entering the United States in- 
creased from $587.8 million in 1956 to 
$767.6 million in 1957. Iron ore rose 
from $61,841,000 to $87,714,000. 


Gross National Product Expands 


The gross national product (GNP) 
at factor costs has been expanding at 
an annual rate of almost 10 percent 
a year. The total was approximately 
$5,403 ‘million m 1955, the latest year 
for which official figures are available. 
Even with the high rate of population 
increase, 3.66 percent a yeary per 
capita increase in GNP has been about 
5 percent a year. At the end of the 
year, the population was estimated at 
6.67 million and per capita GNP, $934. 

Cost-of-living indexes have remained 
relatively stable over the past few years 
but rose from 97 in July 1957 to 102 in 
December (1953=100). 


Petroleum Output Reaches Peak 


The year 1957 was Venezuela’s first 
billion barrel year in petroleum produc- 
tion. The production peak was reached 
in the week ended June 17, 1957, with 
2,978,956 barrels a day. Thereafter a 
decline ensued, the rate of decline slow- 
ing in September. By the end of the 
year average daily production was 
slightly over 2,500,000 barrels: for a 
yearly average of about 2,775,000 bar- 
rels a day. 

The increased production during the 
first part of the year was due primarily 


—— 


to increased world demand caused by 
the Suez crisis. Declining production in 
the last 6 months of the year was at- 
tributed to the renewed flow of Middle 
East oil, seasonal decline, beginning of 
an economic recession in the United 
States complicated by voluntary re. 
striction on petroleum imports into the 
United States. 

Production of iron ore by the two 
U. S. companies is estimated at 14. 
400,000 metric tons, slightly less than 
the combined goal for the year. 

Under increasing pressure from both 
agriculture and industry for protection, 
the Ministry of Development is examin- 
ing requests for iron and steel products, 
“especially reinforcing rods; textiles; 
sisal; jewelry; and baby food. The ratio 
of compulsory purchase of domestic 
powdered milk was increased from 1-6 
to 1-5. The import of shoes was dis- 
continued in October 1957 and orange 
concentrate will be prohibited in No- 
vember 1958. Newsprint, however, has 
been exonerated from duties for an- 
other year. Demands in the press and 
by chambers of commerce for a renego- 
tiation of the U. S.- Venezuelan Re- 
ciprocal Trade Treaty have been in- 
creasing. 





Union ry South Africa... 


(Continued from page S-10) 
earlier. New import regulations issued 
in December 1957 consolidate and 
simplify administrative controls, but the 
revised regulations are not expected to 
permit a further rise in imports over the 
1957 level. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Jan. 13, 1958, p. 11, and Dec. 25, 1957, 
p. 8.) 

In summary, present import controls 


in the Union of South Africa, though 


still retained, do not seriously impede 
U. S. exports. Indeed, as the South 
African controls are nondiscriminatory, 
U. S. exporters, by making a more de- 
termined bid for that market, have the 
opportunity to further expand exports 
over the 1957 level. Prospects for an 
expansion of global imports into South 
Africa during 1958, however, do not’ 
seem too promising. 

Indications point to greater sluggish- 
ness in the level of economic activity 
and many businessmen seem more 
cautions in their outlook. The declining 
trend in the Union's gold and foreign 
exchange holdings had not been arrested 
as of January 31, 1958, and, should this 
continue, it may prompt the Govern- 
ment to reverse its policy of import 
control relaxation, Such action, how- 
ever, is not likely unless the situation 
worsens markedly. 





Australia’s 1958 production of dried 
vine fruits (sultanas, currants, and 
raisins) is forecast at 95,000 short tons, 
approximately 8 percent more than the 
87,700-ton volume of the preceding year, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service fe 
ports. 
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NEAR EAST 


Robert Sethian 
Near Eastern & African Division, BFC 


Total U. S. trade with the Near East declined in the second half 
of 1957 from the billion-dollar records reached in the first half of the 
year and in 1956. Reasons for the decrease were disruption of trading 
channels and relationships caused by political developments; restrictive 


U. S. licensing policies for a few of 
the countries of the area; shortages 
of dollar exchange, particularly in Tur- 
key, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia; cap- 
ture of some Near East markets by the 
Soviet bloc; and most important, ap- 
prehensions of U. S, firms in dealing 
with the Near East at present. The 
American exporters’ attitudes are op- 
posed to those of Western Europeans, 
particularly the Germans, and the Jap- 
anese, who, with liberal credit policies 
and sales techniques adapted to this 


area, are making headway in most of 
these countries. 


U. S. Exports Reduced 


The decline in U. S. trade with the 
Near East was actually due to reduced 
U. S. exports in the second half of 
1957. Whereas the value of U. S. im- 
ports from the area during that period 
doubled over the first 6 months of 1957, 
bringing the amount close to the aver- 
age of $400 million in previous years, 
U. S. exports were $287 million or 22 
percent below the figure for the first 6 
months. Morever, this level was reached 
partly through exports financed by aid 
programs and Public Law 480 sales 
which in Greece, Turkey, Iran, Israel, 
and Lebanon are of importance. ~ 

Figures are not available to show the 
trend of Middle East trade with other 
countries, but fragmentary statistics and 
data indicate that there has been no 
corresponding decline of imports from 
other traditional suppliers of the area, 


U.S. Products in Demand 


One important consideration in the 
Near East, where the economy of most 
of the countries is developing at a fairly 
rapid pace, is that a wide range of U. S. 
products, both capital and consumer 
goods, is in demand. Many countries 
also have the capacity to pay in dollars, 
although exchange shortages exist in a 
few as indicated above. 

The outlook for an improvement of 
U. S. trade with the Near East will 
depend largely on more settled political 
conditions, the willingness of U. S. firms 
to adopt measures designed to meet 
competitive conditions in this area, and 
the ability of many of the countries in 
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the Near East to find Western markets 
for their agricultural products. 


EGYPT 


Forest G. Warren. 
Near Eastern & African Division, BFC 


U. S. exports to Egypt in 1957, 
amounting to $37.9 million, were only 
39 percent of the 1956 level of $96.6 
million but only slightly under the 1954 
level. U. S. imports from Egypt during 
1957 amounted to $17.1 million or 17 
percent above 1956. The 1957 decline in 
U. S. exports to Egypt was a continua- 
tion of the trend which started in the 
middle of 1956. U. S. exports to Egypt 


for the first 6 months of 1956 totaled 


$75.9 million but declined to $20.7 mil- 
lion in the last half of the year. The 
downward trend was much less pro- 
nounced during 1957 when U. S. exports 
to Egypt were $20.2 million for the 
first 6 months and $17.7 million for the 
last 6 months. A restrictive import pro- 
gram was in effect as a result of ex- 
change shortages, but exceptions were 
made to prevent absolute disappearance 
from the market of items generally pro- 
hibited from importation, such as auto- 
mobiles. 


U. S. Cotton Imports Increase 


U. S. imports off Egyptian-type cotton 
in 1957 totaled $14.1 million, $3.1 mil- 
lion higher than in 1956 and $7.3 mil- 
lion less than in 1955. These imports, 
which account for from 80 to 90 per- 
cent of Egyptian exports to the United 
States, are subject to an import quota 
established under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. In view of 


CANADA 


David Fellman 
British Commonwealth Division, BFC 


As 1957 ended, Canada was facing slowdowns in several indus- 
tries and rising unemployment, the influence of which was already 
being felt adversely on imports from the United States. 


High levels of activity prevailed gen- 
erally through 1957, however, and a 
record amount was spent on capital in- 
vestment despite dips in the economy. 
Such spending during 1958 is expected 
to be just below the 1957 rate with the 
decline expected to further reduce U. S. 
exports of machinery to Canada. The 
outlook for U. S. purchases of Canadian 
goods is dependent on developments in 
the U. S. economy. 

Total U. S. trade with Canada during 
1957. was $6,940 million, $97 million 
below the alltime high of $7,037 million 
reached in 1956. All of the decline was 
in exports, because of lower shipments 
in the last 6 months of 1957. For the 
full year, exports fell to $4,032 million, 
$111 million below the 1956 total. of 
$4,143 million. 


U. S. Exports Decline 
Canada’s. share of total U. S. exports 





dropped from’ 24 percent in 1956 to 21 
percent in 1957. 

U. S. exports to Canada during the 
latter half of 1957 were valued at 
$1,876 million, or $184 million below 
exports during the comparable period 
of 1956. Canada’s share of total U. S. 
exports also dropped from 23 percent 
to 20 percent. 

The sharpest drop in U. S. exports 
developed in the machinery and vehicles 
sector. Exports of metals and non- 
metallic minerals were also down. 


Imports Remain Strong 


U. S&S imports from Canada remained 
strong throughout the year and the 


‘total for 1957 was estimated at $2,918 


million, $22 million above 1956 imports. 
Canada’s share of total U. S. imports 
(Continued on page S-24) 
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increased U. 8. production of Egyptian 
type cotton, it is unlikely that imports 
of this commodity will increase. 


.U. S. imports of Egyptian products 


other than cotton have remained rela- - 


tively stable during the past 4 years, 
although they showed an increase in 
1957. Imports of these other items 
equalled $3.0 million for the year com- 
pared with $2.2 million for 1956. 

In 1957, as in 1955 and 1956, the So- 
viet bloc expanded its trade with Egypt 
by taking an’ increasingly larger share 
of the cotton crop and offering petrol- 
eum heat and other commodities in 
exc ge. During the first 11 months of 
1957, 45 percent of Egypt’s exports were 
consigned to the Soviet bloc and 26 per- 
cent of its imports came from the bloc, 
as compared with 34 percent of exports 
and 13 percent of imports during the 
corresponding period in 1956. 

While the trend reflected a significant 
increase in trade with the Soviet bloc, 
there were developments which _indi- 
cated some effort om the part of Egypt 
to reduce its dependence on the bloc 
and to revise and develop trade among 
free world countries. Trade was re- 
sumed, to a limited extent, with France 
and the United Kingdom. 


Trade Deficit Improves 


The action of the Government during 
the year to encourage exports and to 
restrict imports resulted in narrowing 
the international trade deficit. During 
1957 the value of Egypt’s exports was 
substantially increased and the value 
of imports was reduced. The deficit for 
1957 was only E£12.3 million compared 
with E£43.8 million for 1956. (One 
E£=$2.8715 International Monetary 
Fund official rate.) 

On February 10, 1958, the Egyptian 
Government © announced _ establishment 
of a new “export account” system, 
which eliminates all Government 


premium payments on the sale of 
Egyptian cotton against specific cur- 
rencies. This was done to insure uni- 
form treatment of all countries and to 
encourage additional exports to reduce 
the trade deficit still further. Under the 
new system, all foreign transactions 
must be effected by using the Egyptian 
pound as a means of settlement. It is 
hoped that the new system, by estab- 
lishing a uniform world price for 
Egyptian cotton, will re-establish the 
cotton trade in Egypt’s traditional mar- 
kets. 


GREECE 


Allen H. Garland 
Near Eastern & African Division, BFC 


Greece’s imports and exports reached 
new peaks during 1957. U. S. trade with 
Greece, however, remained approxi- 
mately at the same level as in 1956. 
U. S. exports to Greece in 1958 may be 
less than in 1957 as a result of increas- 
ing competition from European sup- 
pliers and a small reduction in the Pub- 
lic Law 480 program. f 

Payments for imports into Greece in 
1957 amounted to $517 million or 8.6 
percent above 1956, and exports from 
Greece increased by 12.8 percent over 
1956 and totaled $219 million. Offsetting 
the unfavorable trade balance of $298 
million were net income of $122 million 
from services and $86 million of net 
donations (mainly emigrant remit- 
tances), leaving a current account 
deficit of $91 million. 


Capital inflow, private credit, U. S. 
assistance, and other ffinancing § ac- 
counted for all but $23 million of this 
deficit which was paid out of exchange 
reserves, The latter totaled $176 million 
at the end of 1957 as compared with 
$199 million at the end of 1956. 





Canada... 


(Continued from page S-23) 


remained steady at approximately 23 
percent in each year. 


Imports during the latter half of 
1957 were more favorable to Canada, 
estimated at $8 million above the 
$1,508 million purchased from Canada 
during the last 6 months of 1956. Can- 
ada’s share of total U. S. imports was, 
however, down slightly from 23.9 per- 
cent in the last 6 months of 1956 to 
23.2 percent in the final 6 months of 
1957. 

Outstanding increases developed in 
livestock and meat. imports and ura- 
nium ores and concentrates. Crude pe- 
troleum was also higher in the 12 
months although cut back in later 
months. 


Capital Investments High 


A record C$8,700 million was spent 
on capital investments in 1957. The 
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forecast for 1958 is for expenditures of 
C$8,500 million, just short of the 1957 
record. A 10-percent or $270-million 
decline is expected in machinery pur- 
chases, about 50 percent of which are 
normally imported. 


Much of the 1958 increase will be for 
noncommercial construction, including 
a 14-percent increase in outlays for 
housing and social capital. Not much 
change is expected in investment ex- 
penditures by utilities, commercial 
building, and agriculture. Spending by 
resource and manufacturing industries 
will decline, but spending by Govern- 
ment and service industries will rise. 

Large appropriations of Federal 
funds have been made for residential 
building mortgages. Plans for exten- 
sive public works programs to combat 
unemployment will also increase Fed- 
eral spending. 

Declining interest rates indicate an 
easing credit supply, and financing is 
expected to pose no problem. 


—<— 


Data on the source of imports and 
destination of exports, available only 
for 10 months of 1957, show that the 
United States and Western Germany 
tied as number one supplier, each fur- 
nishing $76 million or 18 percent each 
of the total import of $431 million (10 
months). In 1956 the U. S. share of im- 
ports was 16% percent as compared 
with Western Germany’s 16 percent, 
Next ranking 1957 suppliers are the 
United Kingdom, $50 million or 12 per- 
cent; Italy, $44 million or 10 percent; 
France, $26 million or 6 percent; and 
all other countries, $159 million or 36 
percent. 


Western Germany continues to be the 
major buyer of Greek products with $30 
million or 20 percent of all Greek ex- 
ports ($148 million, 10 months) and is 
followed by the United States with $20 
million or 14 percent; United Kingdom, 
$14 million or_10 percent; Italy, $13 
million or 9 percent; France, $9 million 
or 6 percent; and all other countries, 
$62 million or 41 percent. The only 
major shift in the pattern of trade in 
1957 over 1956, other than the increase 
in volume, was the assumption by the 
United States of the second customer 
position for Greek exports, whereas in 
1956 the United States was the fifth 
ranking export market, 


U. S. Exports Fall 


U. S. statistics show that U. S. ex- 
ports of $31 million to Greece in the 
second half of 1957 were well below the 
$55 million in the first half and the 
total for the year of $86 million under 
the $91 million of 1956. Imports from 
Greece of $17 million in the first half 
of 1957 and $18 million in the second 
half provided a total of $35 million, well 
above the 1956 imports of $26 million. 

The conclusion of a Public Law 480 
agreement with Greece in December 
1957, which calls for export of $198 
million of surplus agricultural com- 
modities to Greece (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Dec. 30, 1957, p. 27), slightly 
less than the 1956 agreement, will as- 
sist 1958 U. S. exports in attaining or 
approaching the same level as in 1957. 
However, increasing competition from 
European countries, especially in credit 
terms, plus possible Government meas- 
ures to lower the import volume and 
thus stop the drain on exchange re- 
serves, may have significant effects. 
Fears of the trading community that 
the Government would institute quan- 
titative restrictions on imports were 
allayed in February when the Minister 
of Commerce stated such controls were 
not planned, 


IRAN 


Woodrow Gainous 


Near Eastern & African Division, BFC 


Iranian trade statistics for 6 months 
of the Iranian year 1336 (March 21, 
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1957, to September 22, 1957) show that 
the United States lost its position as the 
gumber one supplier of Iranian imports 
to Western Germany and is being 

for the number two position by 
the United Kingdom. 

Iranian imports from those countries 
as well as Japan were running more 
than 40 percent above 1956 levels, 
whereas imports from the United States 
were only 7 percent higher. Imports 
into Iran from the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, reflected the sharpest increase, 
more than 100 percent, while total ini- 
ports from all countries gained by 27 
percent over comparable 1956 periods. 
Iranian exports, excluding oil which is 
marketed by the international consor- 
tium, were slightly behind those of a 
year earlier. 


Imports Rise 

Imports into Iran for the 6 months’ 
period ended September 22, 1957, 
totaled $149 million, 27 percent above 
the $117 million for the comparable 
1956 period. West Germany took over 
as number one supplier from the United 
States with $30 million or 20 percent 
of total imports, while the U? S. portion 
amounted to $23 million or 16 percent. 
Imports from West Germany reflected 
an increase of 41 percent over the com- 


» parable 1956 period, whereas those from 


the U. S. increased only 7 percent. 
Other major suppliers registered even 
sharper increases with imports from 
the United Kingdom of $21 million up 
44 percent; $12 million from Japan 
up 48 percent; $14 million from the 
US.S.R. up 109 percent; and $49 million 
from all other sources up 10 percent. 


Exports Down 

Iranian exports, excluding petroleum, 
for the 6 months’ period totaled $40 
million, slightly under the $42 million 
in the comparable 1956 period. West 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. each took 
$7 million of Iran’s exports; the United 
States and the United Kingdom, each 
$5 million; Japan, $1 million; and all 
other countries, $15 million. 

U. S. data show exports to Iran in 
1957 of $83 million, 8 percent above the 
$76 million of 1956. Imports from Iran 
for 1957 of $33 million were well below 
the 1956 import of $42 million. 

The outlook for U. S. trade with Iran 
in 1958 is bright because of a plentiful 
supply of foreign exchange and a liber- 
alized import system, but U. S. firms 
will have to meet growing competition. 
The most recent developments in the 
investment field are contained in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, March 3, 1958, 
page 3. 


IRAQ 


Woodrow Gainous 
Near Eastern & African Division, BFC 


U.S. trade with Iraq increased in the 
Second half of 1957, as compared with 
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the second half of 1956. Imports into 
the United States rose in the second 
half because of the accumulation of 
back orders caused by the closure of the 
Suez Canal during the latter part of 
1956 and the early part of 1957. 

Although foreign exchange reserves 
are lower, the value of the Iraq De- 
velopment Board contracts showed a 
Yarge increase in 1957, particularly in 
the last half of the year. Iraq’s financial 
situation continues sound, despite re- 
duced governmental oil revenue. 

During the second half of 1957, U. S. 
exports to Iraq were valued at $17.8 
million, an increase of 15.7 percent from 
the second half of 1956 total of $15 mil- 
lion. Total U. S. exports to Iraq in 1957 
amounted to $37 million as compared 
with $36.4 million in 1956. These ex- 
ports were substantially higher than the 
$27.6 million exported in 1954 and $33.9 
million in 1955. The principal commodi- 
ties which accounted for this increase 
were machinery, chemicals and related 
products, iron and steel, and, in 1957, 
textile manufactures. 


Imports From Iraq Up 


Imports from Iraq were valued at 
$24.2 million in the second half of 1957, 
an increase of 8.3 percent from the sec- 
ond half of the 1956 total of $22.2 mil- 
lion. In the first half of 1957, however, 
owing to the Suez Canal being closed 
for part of the period, imports amounted 
to only $4.8 million. Total imports in 
1957 amounted to $29 million or 448 
percent greater than the 1954 total of 
$16 million but 29 percent less than the 
1956 total of $40.9 million. 

The principal commodities which ac- 
counted for this increase were petroleum 
and products, unmanufactured wool, 
fruits and nuts, and sausage casings. 


U. S. Share of Market Drops 


The principal suppliers of the Iraq 
market based on the first 6 months of 
1957 were the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Germany, and Japan. The 
U. S. share of the total Iraq market 
based on the first half of 1957 was 14.9 
percent, as compared with 15.3 percent 
in the corresponding period of 1956. 

The drop in U. S. exports was due 
to Iraq’s lack of foreign exchange re- 
sulting from the loss of petroleum rev- 
enues. The decline in U. S. imports in 
1957 reflected the Suez Canal crisis. 
About 84 percent of total imports was 
accounted for in the second half of the 
year, 

Iraqi allocations for imports from the 
hard-currency areas have remained al- 
most unchanged in each of the last 3 
years at a level of $53 million. 


Development More Active 

Iraqi Government development con- 
tracts in the second half of 1957 totaled 
about $40.9 million, compared with $24.4 
million in the second half of 1956. Three 
U. S. firms received consultants’ con- 
tracts in the second half, one for a 
natural gas pipeline, one to prepare en- 


gineering specifications and to oversee 
the construction of a highway, and one 
for the proposed Baghdad University. 
The increased activity in the develop- 
ment program is being financed largely 
from surplus in previous years. 

The Iraq Petroleum Company by the 
end of September 1957 had restored 
pumping through the damaged Syrian 
pipeline at the rate of 17 million tons 
annually. It is estimated that restora- 
tion through these lines will reach 25 
million. tons annually early in 1959. 
Iraq’s petroleum revenue in 1957 
amounted to $139.2 million, compared 
with $192 million in 1956. 


ISRAEL 


Woodrow Gainous 
Near Eastern & African Division, BFC 


U. S. trade with Israel increased in 
the second half of 1957, as compared 
with the second half of 1956, although 
industrial expansion and investment de- 
clined within Israel. 

During the second half of 1957, U. S. 
exports to Israel were valued at $38.2 
million, a decrease of 15.1 percent from 
the second half of 1956 total of $45 
million, Exports for the year amounted 
to $92.5 million and in 1956 were $96.1 
million. Exports in 1956 and 1957 were 
substantially higher than the $76.1 mil- 
lion in 1954 and $89 million in 1955. 

The principal commodities account- 
ing for the increase were grains and 
preparations, machinery, automobiles, 
parts, accessories and service equip- 
ment, iron and steel, petroleum and 
products, and chemicals and related 
products. 

Imports from Israel were valued at 
$9.8 million in the second half of 1957, 
an increase of 6.1 percent over the sec- 
ond half of 1956 total of $9.2 million. 
U. S. imports from Israel for the year 
amounted to $19.6 million, or a 30.1 
percent increase over the $13.7 million 
of 1954. Since 1955, however, imports 
have increased at the rate of only about 
$1 million per year. Diamonds account 
for about two-thirds of the U. S. com- 
modity imports from Israel. Other im- 
port items are books, maps, pictures, 
and other printed matter and cotton 
coats. 


U. S. Principal Supplier 


The principal suppliers in 1957 of 
the Israeli market were the United 
States, Germany and the United King- 
dom. The U. S. share in the first 9 
months of 1957 of total world exports 
to Israel was 72 percent compared with 
66.5 percent in 1956. The principal im- 
porters from Israel in 1957 were the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
Citrus and citrus by-products account 
for about 42 percent of the value of 
Israel’s exports. 

Industrial projects based on foreign 
investments starting operation in the 
first 11 months of 1957 amounted to 
$1.6 million and I£9.2 million (If1= 
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US$0.56), as compared with $6.4 mil- 
lion and 1£30.6 million in the first 11 
months of 1956. However, $46 million 
was approved for. new industrial plants 
and for expansion of those existing in 
the first 11 months of 1957, as com- 
pared with $42 million for the like 
period of 1956. 


KUWAIT 


Woodrow Gainous 
Near Eastern & African Division, BFC 


U. S. trade with Kuwait increased in 
the second half of 1957, as compared 
with the second half of 1956, as a result 
of a 1957 record level of petroleum pro- 
duction and exports. The revenues ac- 
cruing to the Government rose substan- 
tially during 1957; however, the De- 
velopment Board emphasized planning 
and contract negotiations rather than 
actual construction. 

During the second half of 1957, U. S. 
exports to Kuwait were valued at $17.2 
million, an increase of 16.2 percent 
from the second half of 1956 total of 
$14.4 million. Total exports in 1957 
amounted to $37.6 million and in 1956 
to $30.8 million. Thus, exports in 1957 
were substantially more than double 
those of 1955 as well as those in 1954. 
The principal commodities which ac- 
counted for this increase were machin- 
ery, parts, accessories and service equip- 
ment, iron and steel, metal manufac- 
tures, and chemicals and related prod- 
ucts. A rise was recorded for U. S. ex- 


ports of rice, air-conditioners, canned 
foodstuffs, and radiotelephone equip- 
ment. 


Crude Accounts for Increase 


U. S. imports from Kuwait were 
valued at $85.5 million in the second 
half of 1957, an increase of 41.8 percent 
from the second half of 1956 total of 
$49.8 million. Total U. S. imports from 
Kuwait for 1957 amounted to a record 
$112.3 million, or 36.2 percent greater 
than the 1954 total of $71.6 million. 
Crude petroleum accounted for this in- 
crease. ; ‘ 

Principal sippliers of the Kuwait 
market in 1957, not considering imports 
entering through the Kuwait Oil Com- 
pany (KOC) port of Mina al-Ahmedi, 
were the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Japan, West Germany, and In- 
dia in that order. The U. S. share of 
the total Kuwait market in 1957 was 
23.6 percent, as compared with 26.7 
percent in 1956. 

Petroleum production in the last 7 
months of 1957 averaged 14 million 
U. S. barrels a day, and a record total 
for the year of 416 million barrels was 
produced as compared with 399.9 mil- 
lion barrels in 1956. Production will be 
increased, dependent upon demand, to 
raise the present export capacity from 
1.25 million barrels per day to between 
16 and 18 million barrels. Crude oil 
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and distillate exports in 1957 amounted 
to 405 million U. S. barrels and 997,550 
barrels, respectively. This compared 
with 390.3 million barrels and 924,287 
barrels, respectively, in 1956. 


Port To Be Modernized 


With the exception of a comprehen- 
sive street and highway program being 
carried out, the Development Board 
was primarily concerned with planning 
and negotiating contracts. Final nego- 
tiations to dredge and construct a mod- 
ern port for Kuwait were concluded in 
December 1957. The port agreement 
was the Kuwait Government’s most im- 
portant economic decision in the last 5 
years. The $23.5-million contract was 
awarded to an American firm. The de- 
sign of a new powerplant was awarded 
to a Lebanese firm. 

The Government combined the KOC’s 
housing program for the firm’s more 
permanent Kuwaiti employees with its 
own low-income housing program. The 
latter was expected to receive high 
priority in 1958. 

The State’s revenues for 1957 were 
unofficially estimated at an equivalent 
of $316 million, as compared with $280 
million in 1956. Of this amount, £110 
million (£1—US8$2.80) consisted of royal- 
ty payments from KOC, collections by 
customs amounting to £2 million, and 
$2.5 million was received from _ the 
American company holding the Kuwait 
petroleum concession for the neutral 
zone. 


LEBANON 


Aris: J. Peterson 


Near Eastern & African Divison, BFC 


External events of the last 18 months 
in the Middle East have had particu- 
larly important effects on the Lebanese 
economy. Immediate effects of hostil- 
ities in the Suez area were a banking 
panic and paralysis in trade and busi- 
ness activity. There were repercussions 
in the economy from the interruptions 
of transportation, trade, and commercial 
operations as well as a general dislo- 
cation in the wiransit movement of 
goods. In the last 6 months of 1957 
and the first quarter of 1958, however, 
the Lebanese economy has made a re- 
markable recovery. 

The fact that high levels of trade 
and commercial activity have been 
achieved, despite unsettled conditions 
in the area, is an indication of the con- 
siderable strength and overall sound- 
ness of the Lebanese economic struc- 


ture. With a continuation of the cur- 
rent level of economic activity and 
political stability, Lebanon offers a 


favorable trade and investment climate 
for U. S. business interests during the 
remaining months of 1958. 

According to official Lebanese statis- 
tics, preliminayy totals for the first 3 
quarters of 1957 place imports at 
L£383.3 million (approximately $120 
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million) as compared with L£331.1 mil. 
lion (approximately $103 millien) for 
the first 3 quarters of 1956. Based on 
the pattern of the 3 preceeding years, 
total imports for 1957 are estimated at 
L£530 million (approximately $165 mil. 
lion) for the year. L£3.20=approxi- 
mately US$1 at the free exchange rate, 

Total U. S. trade with Lebanon dur. 
ing 1957 increased slightly over the 
trade activity registered during, 1956, 
U. S. exports to Lebanon for 1957 
totaled $38.4 million as compared to 
$35.6 million for the same period in 
1956. U. S. imports from Lebanon for 
1957 were $4.6 million as compared to 
$4.7 million in 1956. 


U. S. Losing Ground as Supplier 


Total U. S. imports from Lebanon, 
while modest and consisting mostly of 
meat products and carpet wool, have 
been steadily increasing for the past 
3 years. Exports to Lebanon consist 
primarily of electrical and industrial 
machinery, automobiles, wheat, and 
textile manufactures. 

In 1957 exports of electrical and in- 
dustrial machinery totaled $11.5 million, 
as compared to 36.5 million for 1956, 
Exports of textile manufactures to- 
taled over $5 million during 1957. Im- 
ports of U. S. automobiles, aircrafts, 
parts, and service equipment 
approximately $9 million. 

The U. S. continues to rank second 
(behind Syria) as Lebanon’s most, im- 
portant supplier. France, Great Brit- 
ain and West Germany follow in that 
order. 

The United States has been losing 
ground with respect to the total Leb- 
anese market. More liberal credit terms 
and pricing arrangements offered by 
European suppliers appear to be im- 
portant factors in this trend. 

Traditional preference for U. S. goods 








totaled | 


and services, especially automobiles and 


home appliances, has prevailed in the 
past, but competition from 


Western | 


European suppliers will exert an im , 


creasing impact on trade and com- 
mercial activities in Lebanon during 
1958. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Aris J. Peterson 
Near Eastern & African Division, BFC 


A more balanced control of fiscal and 
budgetary operations, instituted by the 
Government in February 1958, should 
contribute to an improved level of eco 
nomic prosperity for Saudi Arabia dur- 
ing 1958. 

Saudi Arabia has been a member of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 


tion and Development and the Inter ‘ 


national Monetary Fund since August 
1957. Membership in these two organi- 
zations will greatly enhance Saudi 
Arabian prestige as well as lend support 
for implementing projects designed to 


further economic development and in | 


vestment during 1958. The technical ad- 
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yice and assistance which these organi- 
gations are in a position to render should 
also contribute to the formulation of 
measures designed to stabilize Saudi 
Arabian currency and budgetary opera- 
} tions. 

Approximately 90 percent of Saudi 
Arabia’s foreign exchange earnings are 
derived from petroleum exports. The 
* outbreak of the Suez hostilities and the 
subsequent curtailment of petroleum ex- 
ports compelled the Government to in- 
stitute import and exchange controls as 
a means of conserving limited exchange 
reserves. 


- 





U.S. Exports Lessen 


U. S. exports to Saudi Arabia in 1957 
decreased to $66.1 million, compared 
with $73.9 for 1956. This was largely 
| due to the availability of limited dollar 
exchange funds. Major items exported 
| by the United States to Saudi Arabia 
| during 1957 were electrical and indus- 
trial machinery (mostly air conditioning 
equipment and mining machinery), auto- 
mobiles, wheat, and milled rice. 

Increased competition from Japanese 
| and West German firms is beginning to 
cut into the traditional Saudi preference 
for U. S. goods and services. With the 
prevailing shortage of dollar exchange 
and the somewhat restricted level of 
business activity, the more liberal credit 
terms apd pricing arrangements offered 
by Japanese and western European sup- 
pliers have affected the competitive 
position of U. S. suppliers. 

U. S. imports of petroleum from Saudi 
Arabia were sharply reduced during 
1957, decreasing to approximately $39 
million for the year as compared with 
$73.4 million for 1956. Total U. S. im- 
’ ports from Saudi Arabia were $42 mil- 
lion in 1957 as compared with $73.9 
million for 1956. 


More Foreign Exchange Sought 


Although political and economic de- 
velopments have had a restrictive in- 
fluence on commercial and trade de- 

' velopments during the greater part of 
1957, there has been an increased desire 
| onthe part of the Government of Saudi 
| Arabia to create additional sources of 
revenue. As a result a concession was 
granted to a Japanese firm in Decem- 
)} ber 1957 for the exploitation of potential 
petroleum resources located in the off- 
' shore area of Saudi Arabia’s east coast. 
The Government anticipates that, in the 
future, this concession will prove to be 
én additional source of foreign exchange 
earnings. 
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Aris J. Peterson 
Near Eastern & African Division, BFC 


U. S. trade and commercial activities 
in Syria experienced the effects of the 
economic and politcial drift of 

Syria toward the Soviet bloc in 1957. 


> 
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Then in late January 1958 Syria merged 
with Egypt to form the United Arab 
Republic. The full economic impact 
and significance of this latter develop- 
ment will not become apparent until 
measures are actually instituted for 
economic integration. 


Statements by Syrian officials have 
emphasized that no changes will be 
made i the economic or currency sys- 
tem or in the prevailing application of 
customs and foreign exchange regu- 
lations. The first indication of a joint 
approach to the matter of economic 
planning was the announcement in 
February 1958 that a unified council 
would be established for overall eco- 
nomic planning. 


U. S. Trade Drifts Downward 


In 1957 the level of U. S. trade with 
Syria continued its downward trend. 
The value of U. S. exports for 1957 
totaled $15.1 million as compared with 
$17.9 million for 1956. Imports from 
Syria during 1957 decreased to approxi- 
mately $9 million from a total of $11.2 
million for 1956. 

Principal items exported by the U. S. 
to Syria continued to be mining and 
industrial machinery, textile manufac- 
tures, and automobiles. During 1957 
carpet wool was the principal item im- 
ported from Syria. 

In contrast to the decreasing level of 
U. S. trade with Syria, Syrian export- 
import trade with the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries continued to increase. However, 
this tendency toward closer economic 
and political ties with the Seviet Union 
may be modified in 1958 as a result of 
the merger with Egypt. 

Several measures for economic inte- 
gration with Egypt will be instituted 
as rapidly as administrative arrange- 
ments can be completed. Such matters 
as formation of a common customs area, 
unification of trade regulations, and 
arrangement for free movement of per- 
sons, capital, and foreign goods will 
eventually be instituted as part of the 
unification process. 


TURKEY 


Allen H. Garland 
Neor Eastern & African Division, BFC 


Turkey’s foreign trade came nearer 
a balance in 1957 as rising exports and 
declining imports produced the lowest 
trade deficit since 1950. Imports, though 
only slightly. smaller than in 1956, were 
the smallest since 1950. Export and 
import trade with the United States 
in 1957, however, rose sharply above 
1956 levels and should continue on a 
high level in 1958.as a result of exports 
under Public Law 480 and foreign aid 
programs. Commercial arrears due U. S. 
firms rose again to over $1 million, as 
the Turkish Central Bank was able to 
make only two installment payments 
over the last 8 months. The exchange 


situation promises to remain critical 
throughout 1958. 

Imports in 1957 of $397 million ($407 
million in 1956) were the lowest since 
1950, and exports of $345 million ($305 
million in 1956) were exceeded only in 
1952 and 1953. The small decrease in 
imports, 2.5 percent, combined with the 
13.2 percent gain in exports, enabled 
Turkey to halve the trade deficit from 
the $102 million in 1956 te $52 million 
in 1957. The 1957 deficit was the small- 
est since 1950 and roughly one-third of 
the average deficit of $141 million in 
the 1951-56 period. 


Imports From U. S. At Peak 


Though imports from most of Turkey’s 
trading partners were down from 1956 
levels, imports from the United States 
reached a record high of $122 million 
($86 million in 1956) and placed the 
United States in the number one sup- 
plier position, which was occupied by 
Western Germany in 1956. After the 
United States came other supplying 
countries with their share in millions 
of dollars (1956 in parentheses) as fol- 
lows: Western Germany, $54 ($96); 
Italy, $37 ($26); United Kingdom, $31 
($33); and France, $13 ($19). 

The United States was also the chief 
buyer of Turkish products, taking $90 
million, chiefly tobacco and chrome ore, 
in 1957, as compared with $60 million 
in 1956. Other chief. customers with 
their takings in millions of dollars (1956 
in parentheses) were: Western Ger- 
many, $45 ($51); United Kingdom, $32 
($23); Italy, $31 ($31); and France, 
$23 ($16). 

Despite the exchange shortage which 
has halted most privately financed ex- 
ports to Turkey, U. S. exports to Turkey 
in 1958 should remain at a high level 
because of exports under the foreign 
aid program and a recently concluded 
Public Law 480 agreement. The latter 
calls for export to Turkey of $48.6 mil- 
lion worth of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 


Seasonal Decline in Trade 


U. S. trade statistics reflect a declin- 
ing but seasonal volume of trade dur- 
ing the latter half of 1957. U. S. ex- 
ports to Turkey in the last 6 months 
amounted to $53 million, as compared 
with $86 million in the first half. 
Similarly, imports from Turkey, at a 
record high of $92 million for the year, 
amounted to $35 million for the second 
half of 1957, compared with $57 million 
in the first 6 months of the year. 

Known commercial arrears due U. S. 
exporters, i.e.,.defaults on transfer by 
Turkish Central Bank of drafts paid by 
Turkish importers, at the beginning of 
February 1958 amounted to over $1 mil- 
lion, about double the amount of mid- 
1957. From mid-1957 through February 
1, 1958 the Bank liquidated about $356,- 
000 of arrears. The Bank is also delin- 
quent in transferring to U. S. firms’ 
proceeds of goods exhibited at the 1957 
Izmir Fair and sold thereafter. 
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WORLD TRADE 


INFORMATION 
SERVICE 





ECONOMIC 

PART TT REPORTS 
OPERATIONS 

PART 2 1 REPORTS 
STATISTICAL 

T 

PART 3 1 REPORTS 





@ The World Trade Information 


Service is published in three 
parts by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. Each report cov- 
ers a specific subject in one 
country or area and is issued 
as prepared with a yearly total 
of around 80 in Part |, 120 in 
Part 2, and 50 in Part 3. 
Reports already published are 
available on a single copy 
basis for building up files of 
country material, and annual 
subscriptions will keep the files 
up to date. 





BUSINESS REPORTS ON 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


© conveniently arranged in parts © 
© each part meeting a specific need 


Economic and marketing data—basie Information on the 
general economy .. . current economic developments .. . 
transportation ... business organization . . . investment 
laws and policies. 


Trading aids—import tariff system .. . licensing and ex- 
change controls . . . food, pharmaceutical, patent, trademark 
regulations . . . shipping documents, labeling, marking .. . 
living costs and conditions. 


Trade statistics for market research—monthly fotal U. S$. 
export-import trade ... U. S$. trade with major countries 
or areas .. . foreign trade of individual countries . . . world 
trade reviews. 


Subscription Forn 


Please enter my subscription for the following: 


[1] Part |I—ECONOMIC REPORTS, 
() Part 2—OPERATIONS REPORTS. 
Cj Part 3—STATISTICAL REPORTS, 


$6 a year (foreign, $8.50) 
$6 a year (foreign, $8.50) 
$6 a year (foreign, $7.50) 


Address 





ZONE... scrorereee State 








Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


. Enclose check or money order 
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ECAFE Meetings Reflect 


A Maturing Far 


Eugene M. Braderman 
Director, Far Eastern Division 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


The recently concluded Fourteenth Session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, commonly known as ECAFE, re- 
viewed the Asian economic situation, gave emphasis to the need for 
stability in the prices of raw material exports, and explored avenues 


for regional cooperation. 


The meeting was held in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, and was at- 
tended by 24 of the 25 member and associate member countries. 


ECAFE is one of the four regional 
commissions of the United Nations. It 


was established in 1947. Its 25 members 
and associate members include all of 
the 16 independent Asian countries 
from Afghanistan and Pakistan on the 
west, to Japan on the east, as well as 
Hong Kong, Singapore and British Bor- 
neo, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, the 
U. S. S. R., and the United States. Some 
Asians regard ECAFE as the parlia- 
ment of Asia. It is in any event the 
major regional organization concerned 
with the broad range of economic prob- 
lems affecting the Far East. Asians re- 
gard it as a special forum for the ex- 
pression of views on economic subjects 
affecting them and many of the coun- 
tries send delegations which are headed 
by officers of cabinet rank or ambas- 
sadors. 

The Commission is made up of three 
principal committees, each of which 
meets prior to the annual Commission 
session. These are the Committee on 
Trade, the Committee on Industry and 
Natural Resources, and the Committee 
on Inland Transport and Communica- 
tions. 


Committee Reports, 
Economy Discussed 


The reports of these committees and 
a thorough discussion of the economic 
situation in Asia were among the prin- 
cipal topics discussed at the. recently 
concluded meeting of the Commission. 
Also on the agenda were such diverse 
subjects as economic development and 
planning, water resources development, 
Statistics, budget reclassification and 
management, technical assistance, and 
Asian agricultural and labor problems. 

The Committee on Industry and Nat- 
ural Resources considered a number of 
topics of general interest. Most impor- 
tant was a discussion of the progress 
and problems of industrialization in the 
region. Also considered were questions 
dealing with the preparation of a geo- 
logical map, mineral resources develop- 
Ment, small-scale industry and handi- 
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Mr. Braderman has been a member 
of the U. 8. delegation at more than a 
dozen ECAFE meetings over the course 
of the last 7 years. He recently re- 
turned from a trip to the Far East 
during which he served as Chairman 
of the U. 8. Delegation at the First 
Session of the ECAFE Committee on 
Trade at Bangkok, Thailand. 





craft marketing, iron and steel produc- 
tion, electric power resources, and the 
economic application of atomic energy. 

The Committee on Trade, which met 
in Bangkok in January, gave most of 
its attention to a discussion of current 
developments in trade and trade poli- 
cies. Also under review were the import 
and export licensing policies and proce- 
dures of member countries in the re- 
gion, a compilation of which will soon 
be published. The effect of the Euro- 
pean Common Market on regional mem- 
bers was discussed at length as well as 
possible intra-regional trade promotion 
talks, export promotion techniques and 
practices, training of trade promotion 
personnel, customs administration, and 
trade in minerals and mineral products. 


Economic Debate Points Up 
Regional Problems 


Certain currents ran through all of 
these meetings. Of particular signifi- 
cance was the fact that the sessions 
were unusually free of acrimony and 
political content. As a result, the discus- 
sions were based primarily on economic 
considerations. The debate pointed up 
differences in policies, but the views 
that were expressed were well reasoned, 
critical but objective, and generally 
down to earth, 

For the debate on the economic situ- 
ation of the region, the Commission had 
before it as background material a sur- 
vey prepared by the secretariat. While 
some criticism was voiced on various 
points that were raised in the survey, 
on the whole it was regarded as a well- 
balanced document which provided a 


East 


useful assessment of the realities of 
today’s Asian economic scene. 


Price Fluctuations 
Cause Difficulties 


There was a general feeling that any 
recession in the United States and 
Western Europe would adversely af- 
fect Asia. Current difficulties in many 
countries of the region were attributed 
in considerable measure to fluctuations 
in the prices of the basic commodities 
which are so important to their econo- 
mies. Efficient planning for balanced 
development for both agriculture and 
industry was advocated as well as in- 
creased technical and economic assist- 
ance from the more advanced countries. 

The Commission endorsed the reports 
of its committees. The report of the 
Committee on Trade, as endorsed by 
the Commission, reviews Asian trade 
policies and trends, urges liberalization 
of import and export licensing proce- 
dures and customs formalities, calls for 
seminars for trade promotion to be held 
in Japan in 1959 and in India in 1960, 
and asks that the effects of the Euro- 
pean Common Market on Asia be kept 
under review by the Commission. 


European Common 
Market Discussed 


In the course of the debate on the 
European Common Market, both at the 
trade meeting and in the Commission, 
the representatives of countries that are 
members of the European Common 
Market gave assurances that Asia need 
have no misgivings regarding the Euro- 
pean Common Market. The latter, they 
stated, aimed at expanding world trade 
and. stressed that there should be no 
fear from an integrated and prosperous 
Europe but rather from a divided and 
impoverished one. 

The representatives of the Asian 
countries, however, expressed some 
doubts regarding the European Com- 
mon Market. They were particularly 
fearful that the common tariff of the 
European Common Market might bring 
about increased rates of duty in some 
instances, that there would be quantita- 
tive restrictions and quotas from non- 
member countries, that the association 
of oversea territories would result in 
preferential treatment for their exports, 
that the establishment of a special fund 
for the development of associated over- 
sea territories might lead ‘to the de- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NOTE: Quotations are based on selling rates, in units of foreign currency per dollar. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar, 



















































































Average rate Latest available quotations 
Unit 
Countr uoted Type of exchange we 
» . 1958 1956 1957 aoprocinete. |. Dete 
(annual) (annual) November Rate U. 8. currency 1958 
— 
Argentina........} Peso. Official 18.00 18.00 18.00 -0556 Mar. 25 
Free 35.16 38.35 38.45 .0260 Do. 
Bolivia...........-| Boliviano........j Free. 7,920.00 8,650.00 8,890.00 -00011 Do 
BraZil®....ccccccee} CFruZeiro.....+ | Official 18.82 18.82 18.82 .0531 Mar. 14 
ge nle” Tt Sees ae 74.72 N.A. 109.80 0091 Do. 
Chile. Peso Bankers’ £5 CC........0.0cc<-ecseseeee-| 2.00 692.00 744.00 .00134 Mar. 25 
Brokers’ £ree.........cccceeceecenseeee] ; a .00 740.00 833.00 .00120 Do. 
Colombia**...... PCS0....cc-0r0eree-| Certificate. ae Pease 5.25 6.10 .1639 Do. 
Dollars atietices caitlin 6.20 6.30 1475 Do. 
Costa Rica...) Colom ..cccorcsrseee SS Se ae. ERTS a 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 .1764 Do. 
PS con cceacesinad : | 6.65 6.65 6.65 6.65 .1504 Do. 
Ecuador............ SUCTE......0ce00---| Central bank (official)......... 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 .0660 Do. 
ree 17.41 18.50 16.99 17.40 .0575 Do. 
El Salvador... Colon... Free 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 4000 Do 
Honduras.........| Lempira...........| Official 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 .4950 Do 
Mexico.........000.-| P@SO.........csrsosee| Free. 12.51 12.51 12.50 12.50 .9800 Do 
Nicaragua........ Cordoba............| Official.: 76.00 7.05 7.05 7.05 1418 Do 
Curb 7.32 7.75 7.75 7.75 .1290 Do 
Paraguay***..., Guarani.......... «| Free......... sina nbieetiiien ta 110.00 112.00 0089 Do. 
Peru... Sol Exchange certificate......... 19.00 19.00 19.00 23.15 0432 Mar. 12 
Free. 19.18 19.06 19.14 23.40 .0427 Do 
EEA RE ip a i ae 2.10 2.10 2.10 A672 Mar. 26 
: Free certificate “a 4.11 411 411 2435 
Free. 3.39 3.90 4.47 5.70 1750 Do 
Venezuela........| Bolivar...........| Free. 3.35 3.35 3.35 } 3.35 2985 Do 


























(For explanation of rates, see notes in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, April 8, 1957, p. 17.) 

Official rate went into effect on October 28, 
1955. Free market rate did not become — 
tive until November 3, 1955 (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, November 14, 1955, p. 2). 

‘Par value changed from 5 to 7 cordobas 
per dollar, effective July 1, 1956. 


* Brazil renewed auctions of dollars on Sept. 
22, 1957, with categories reduced from five 
to two—general and special. Average rates on 
Mar. 1 in the Rio de Janeiro auction were 
111.07 and 286.00 special (cruzeiros per dollar). 


**New exchange regulations adopted June 
17, 1957. Certificates replace former official 
zane. Dollars made free for non-trade remit- 
ances. 


***Paraguay moved to a free exchange sys- 
tem on August 12, 1957. A single, freely flue- 
tuating rate prevails for all imports. 





ECAFE Meetings .. . 


(Continued from page 17) 


velopment of new resources of agricul- 
tural and mineral products to the detri- 
ment of ECAFE countries, and that this 
might also bring about a reduction in 
the availability of funds for the devel- 
opment of countries in the ECAFE area. 
The mutual exchange of views was gen- 
erally regarded as most helpful and 
proceeded in a calm and well-reasoned 
manner. 


‘Intraregional Trade 


Promotion Talks Approved 


The Commission also approved a pro- 
posal introduced -by Japan and sup- 
ported by a number of other countries 
that intraregional trade promotion 
talks be held by the regional member 
countries of ECAFE on an experimental 
basis. These talks, to be arranged by 
the secretariat in Bangkok, are to be 
held in private and without any formal 
record of proceedings. 

The report of the Committee on In- 
dustry and Natural Resources, as 
adopted by the Commission, gave 
emphasis to the progress and problems 
of industrialization in the area. Of in- 
terest was the recognition that indus- 
trialization is not a “cure-all” and that 
it must go hand in hand with other 
necessary development. Especially 
worthy of note was the clear and dis- 
passionate. recognition among most of 
the countries in the region of the need 
for private enterprise and capital—both 


domestic and foreign. Unlike previous 
years there were few expressions of 
fear of “economic colonialism” arising 
from private foreign investment or 
foreign aid. This was one of many in- 
dications of growing self-confidence and 
maturity among Asian countries. Of 
significance aiso was the discussion re- 
garding the possibilities for developing 
the lower Mekong River basin which 
would benefit Thailand, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and Viet-Nam. In this connec- 
tion, the United States offered $2 mil- 
lion and New Zealand $100,000 for 
preliminary work on the plan for devel- 
oping the basin. 

The report of the Committee on In- 
land Transport, as adopted by the 
Commission, deals with the inland 
waterways, railways, highways, statisti- 
cal studies, and the coordination of 
transport. Because of the close rela- 
tionship between transport and com- 
munications the Commission agreed to 
change the name of the committee to 
include both inland transport and com- 
municatiens, 


ECAFE Activities To 


Continue During Year 


These meetings, two of which were 
held at Bangkok, the secretariat’s head- 
quarters, and two in the newly inde- 
pendent country of Malaya, mark a 
milestone in the development of the 
Commission’s activities. When the 
Prime Minister of Malaya opened the 
meeting of the Committee of Industry 
and Natural Resources at Kuala Lum- 


pur and dedicated a new conference 
hall built especially to accommodate 
these sessions, he stated that the struc- 
ture was “a tangible expression of the 
interest and good will of His Majesty's 
Government toward ECAFE as the 
principal regional organization in Asia.” 
In his statement the Prime Minister 
was reflecting not only the views of his 
own Government but those of the other 
regional members as well. 

The Commission endorsed a_ resolu- 
tion requesting that Iran be admitted 
to membership in ECAFE, It also ac- 
cepted an invitation from Australia to 
hold its 1959 session there. In the in- 
terim there will be more than 20 meet- 
ings of committees, subcommittees, 
seminars, and working parties. 

Many of the papers prepared for dis- 
cussion at ECAFE meetings contain 
valuable information on the countries 
in the region. These papers are avail- 
able for consultation in the Far Eastern 
Division of the Bureau of Féreign Com- 
merce. To the extent that it is able 
the secretariat is prepared to sell 
copies of documents to interested 
persons. 





Greek table olive producers have con- 
verted more than half of their 1957 
crop to oil rather than risk further 
deterioration in their freeze-damaged 
stocks, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 

The 1957 Greek table olive pack, first 
estimated at 62,500 short tons, is now 
put at 30,800 tons. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








Appliance License 
Wanted in France 


Societe Esswein & Cie, French 
manufacturer of automobile elec- 
trical equipment, such as ignition 
coils, transformers, oil-bath con- 
densers, etc., wishes to conclude 
a licensing or working agreement 
with a U. S. firm for the manu- 
facture or assembly in France of ~ 
household electrical equipment. 

The company, reportedly em- 
ploying approximately 110 skilled 
workers, is particularly interested 
in the manufacture of household 
refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, etc. Other prod- 
ucts similar to those the company 
is producing also are desired. Fa- 
cilities for final assembly of appli- 
ances and marketing of products 
through the French firm’s sales 
organization are said to be avail- 
able. 

Interested firms are invited to 
correspond, in English or French, 
with Societe Esswein & Cie., 21 
rue Boileau, La Roche-sur-Yon, 
Vendee, France. 











Tunisia Invites 
U. S. Investment 


Opportunities for private U. S. Invest- 
ment, and the potentialities for econom- 
ic development in a variety of Tunisian 
industries are outlined in a new bro- 
chure, Attractive Opportunities for For- 
eign Investment in Tunisia. 

The Government of Tunisia, in 
launching its program to promote pri- 
vate investment, cites the availability 
of raw materials and the need for such 
industrial enterprises as the production 
of iron and steel, the manufactures of 
fertilizers, chemicals, pulp and paper, 
paints, dyes, household products, food 
processing and canning plants, etc. 

The attractively illustrated 28-page 
brochure discusses the Tunisian popula- 
tion and resources, new business oppor- 
tunities, tax reforms, power, petroleum 
exploration, etc. 


A copy of Attractive Opportunities 
for Foreign Investment in Tunisia is 
available upon request from the Invest- 
ment Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 

Firms interested in detailed informa- 
tion on investment opportunities in 
Tunisia also are invited to submit their 
requests to the Embassy of Tunisia, 
Washington, D. C, 
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British Engineering 
Concern To Expand 


Edgar C. Burrell & Sons, Ltd., general 
engineering firm engaged in the manu- 
facture of specialized machinery, wishes 
to expand its activities through a licens- 
ing arrangement with a U. S. firm. 

The British company is primarily in- 
terested in manufacturing in the United 
Kingdom a U. S. line of engineering 
products to which its facilities are 
adaptable and for which there is a ready 
demand in the country. The firm is pre- 
pared to manufacture required machines 
or equipment from detailed drawings 
and specifications supplied by the li- 
censor. Burrell seeks patents, proc- 
esses, and techniques and in return of- 
fers to provide royalty payments. 


The plant, located in Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, is said to be fully equipped 
with center, turret, and capstan lathes, 
milling, grinding, boring, drilling, plan- 
ing, shaping, and slotting machines, 
presses, hand and power guillotines, etc. 
Facilities also include a welding shop. 


A letter submitted by the firm out- 
lining the plant and equipment ameni- 
ties is available for review on loan from 
the Investment Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Interested firms also are 
invited to correspond with Edgar C. 
Burrell & Sons, Ltd., at the London 
office, 13 Copthall Ave., London, E.C.2, 
England, or at the plant located at 
Victoria Works, Southtown, Great Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk, England. 





Iraq Engineering Firm Offers 
Partnership Arrangement 


Ahmar & Tajirian Construction Co., 
of Baghdad, building and civil engineer- 
ing contractors, is seeking U. S. collab- 
oration for the construction of large- 
scale projects in Iraq. 

Established in 1954, the firm is en- 
gaged in carrying out contracts for the 
construction of 1,250 houses tendered 
by the Iraqi Development Board, drain- 
age and irrigation projects in the Eu- 
phrates area, the construction of mili- 
tary buildings at Moascar Al Rashid, as 
well as the erection of small bridges at 
Musayyab, etc. 

Ahmar & Tajirian contemplate bid- 
ding on large civil engineering contracts 
and for this purpose seek the collabo- 
ration, on a partnership basis, of a U. S. 
construction company. The Iraqi firm re- 
portedly owns a-concrete products fac- 
tory and a brick kiln. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Ahmar & Tajirian Construc- 
tion Co., Rawwaf Street, Baghdad, Iraq. 


West German Plastics 
Firm Seeks Capital. 


Capital investment In the amount of 
US$100,000 is sought by the West Ger- 
man firm, Metallisator-Betrieb Robert 
Hopfelt, manufacturer of synthetic res- 
inous lacquers and high-temperature 
aluminum castings, for an expansion of 
plant facilities. 

The firm, established in 1921, and 
said to be one of the largest in its field 
in Germany, plans to produce products 
mainly in the plastics field for distribu- 
tion within the country, as well as in 
the new common-market area of Eu- 
rope. The company will-be reorgan- 
ized as a limited liability company, on 
a joint-venture basis with an interested 
American firm. 

The prospective investor is offered an 
active part in the management of the 
enterprise, interest in the patent rights 
of the firm’s anticorrosion spray known 
as Metallogen, and know-how in the 
field of specialization. 

The manufacturing plant covers an 
area of 5,000 square meters with an 
additional recently purchased factory 
site covering 700 square meters avail- 
able for the proposed expansion pro- 
gram. 

A brochure, in German, describing 
the products manufactured by the firm 
is available for review on loan from the 
Investment Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Interested firms also are invited 
to correspond with Metallisator-Betrieb 
Robert Hopfelt, 342, Hamburg-Altona, 
Germany. 


Netherlands Machinery 


Firm Wants Diversification 


N. V. Amsterdamsche Machine-en 
Apparatenfabriek AMA, Netherlands 
manufacturer of machinery and ap- 
paratus for the chemical and foodstuff 
industries, wishes to expand and diver- 
sify its activities through a licensing 
agreement with a U. S. firm. 

N. V. AMA is particularly interested 
in utilizing its facilities for the manu- 
facture and distribution in the Nether- 
lands, and other European countries, 
of patented equipment for the food and 
other processing industries. 

The plant, said to be equipped with 
a complete line of machine-shop ap- 
paratus, reportedly covers an area of 
1,600 square meters and has additional 
space of 2,900 square meters for ex- 
pansion if required. Adequate local 
capital for the proposed expansion is 
available. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with N. V. Amsterdamsche 
Machine-en Apparatenfabriek AMA, 28 
Kwakelpad, Alkmaar, Netherlands. 
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Olive Oil Plant Planned in Argentina 


Cesar M. Rodriguez Bauza, owner of 
a large olive-tree plantation, is interest- 
ed in attracting private U. S. capital 
participation for the further develop- 
ment of*the plantation and the estab- 
lishment of an olive-processing plant in 
Argentina. 


The new company, to be organized 
on a joint-venture basis, will cultivate 
and process olives and olive oil for do- 
mestic use and for export to the United 
States as well as other countries. 

The property, located near the town 
of Roberts, in the Province of Buenos 
Aires, reportedly comprises one of the 
largest individual olive groves in the 
world, covering an area of 1,500 hec- 
tares. An uncultivated area of 1,200 
hectares also is available for further 
development if required. According to 
Dr. Bauza, the plantation has 130,000 
olive trees—90 trees per hectare. 

Dr. Bauza claims to have spent many 
years experimenting on a variety of 
olives which may be grown most profit- 
ably without irrigation under the soil 
conditions of Argentina. 

Supplemental data _ describing 


the 





Italian Visitor Seeks 
Plastics Know-How 


Ermelino Matarazzo, manager of the 
firm, Parplast La Plastica Partenopea, 
of Naples, manufacturer of plastic prod- 
ucts—polyester reinforced with fiber 
glass—is scheduled to arrive in New 
York City April 11 for a 3-week visit 
for discussions with American plastic 
manufacturers interested in entering 
into a licensing agreement” with the 
Italian firm. 

Parplast, a newly organized plastics 
firm, would like to manufatture a U. S. 
line of plastic products, particularly 
products not yet introduced on the 
Italian market. The plant, according to 
Dr. Matarazzo, is fully equipped with 
all necessary machinery; however, spe- 
cialized equipment will be purchased if 
necessary. 

The firm also seeks the lease or out- 
right purchase of dies for molded plas- 
tic products. Although Parplast is 
specialized in plastic products molded 
from. polyester rosin reinforced. with 
glass fiber, it is intereSted in obtaining 
technical assistance on new molded 
products and uses, U. S. production 
methods, equipment, and dies. Of par- 
ticular interest are new applications in 
the building, ship construction, aircraft, 
and transportation fields. 

Firms interested in meeting with Dr. 
Matarazzo are invited to address in- 
quiries to him c/o INTRAF, 673 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.,-or the 
New York Field Office, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Empire State Build- 
ing, 61st Floor, 350 Fifth Avenue. 
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olive-tree plantation are available for 
review on loan from the Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. In- 
terested firms also are invited to cor- 
respond with Dr. Cesar M. Rodriguez 
Bauza, Av. Corrientes 545, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


Welsh Town Invites 
New Industries 


U. S. firms interested in establishing 
manufacturing operations or branch of- 
fices or investing in the United King- 
dom are invited to consider the facili- 
ties offered by the town of Holyhead, 
Anglesey, North Wales. 

Holyhead, the largest town in An- 
gisey, is located at the western end of 
the county, and is particularly desirable 
for light industry, according to the town 
council. 

The Development Commission offers 
to aid the potential investor in every 
way possible, including, if necessary, 
financial assistance for the building of 
factories, 

Holyhead has good rail and. highway 
connections with London, Merseyside, 
and the Midlands, and air connections 
with Ireland. Adequate labor, good 
berthing, and harbor facilities also are 
available. , 

A brochure describing. Holyhead is 
available for review. on loan from the 
Investment Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Interested firms also are invited 
to correspond with the Clerk of the 
Council, Town Hall, Holyhead, Angle- 
sey, North Wales, Great Britain, or 
Cledwyn Hughes, Member of Parliament 
for Anglesey, House of Commons, Lon- 
don, S.W. 1., England. 








investment in 
Federation of 


Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland 


basic information for 
United States businessmen 


$1.75 


From U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











Norwegian Visitor 


To Offer License 


Kristian Skou, export manager of the 
firm, Protan A/S of Drammen, Norwe- 
gian manufacturer of foodstuffs, chem- 
icals, and alginates, is scheduled to 
arrive in the United States April 12 for 
several months to discuss possible li- 
censing arrangements with interested 
U. S. firms. 


Mr. Skou wishes to assign to a U. S, 
firm a special patented fish freezing 
process developed »y the Norwegian 
company. The Protan method of freez- 
ing, according to Mr. Skou, involves 
coating the product to be frozen with 
a jelly-like substance containing algi- 
nate, certain salts, and a dilute acid. 
The potential licensee is offered tech- 
nical assistance in addition to the algi- 
nate powder used in the process. The 
alginate jelly freezing process is pat- 
ented in the United States. 

While in the United States Mr. Skou 
will visit New York, Washington, D. C., 
Jacksonville, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, and 
possibly other cities where interest is 
shown in the licensing proposal. 

Firms interested in meeting with Mr. 
Skou are invited to address inquiries to 
the Investment Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or any of the-Department of 
Commerce Field Offices in the cities 
covered by the itinerary. 


Australian Engineering 
Group Seeks New Lines 


J. S. Morgan Pty. Ltd., of New South 
Wales, an engineering firm representing 
a group of Australian engineering com- 
panies, wishes to expand the group’s 
activities through a licensing arrange- 
ment with a U. S. firm. 

Items manufactured by the companies 
include light fittings, industrial products 
having baked enamel finishes, sheet 
plastic products for advertising, and 
pressed metal products. 

J. S. Morgan Pty. is. particularly in- 
terested in entering into a_ licensing 
agreement with a U. S. firm for the 
manufacture and distribution in Austra- 
lia and other countries of proprietary 
lines. An additional factory site, cover- 
ing an area of 20,000 square feet has 
been purchased for the proposed produc- 
tion of new lines, according to the firm. 
Production is scheduled for April 1958. 
Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with J. S. Morgan Pty. Ltd., Sy- 
denham Road, Brookvale, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia. 





Mexico’s rice crop of 1957-58 was re- 
duced by adverse weather in central 
areas of the country, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, 
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India's Sharavati Project Begins 


Work on the 400-million-rupee, or US$84 million, Sharavati Valley 
hydroelectric project in Mysore State, India, is expected to provide 
the largest single electrical system in the country, was formally inaugu- 


rated in February. 


It is said that when completed the system “will produce every year 


at the incredibly low rate of less than 
three-fourths of a naye paisa, or US16 
mills, per unit about 4,500 million kilo- 
watt-hours of electrical enegry, equiva- 
lent in energy value to approximately 
55 million tons of lignite, mining of 
which is being initiated im the adjoining 
State of Madras” under the Neiveli 
project. 

A 7,100-foot masonry dam (75 million 
cubic feet of masonry) about 180 feet 
high over the bed of the Sharavati 
River, is to be built at Linganmakki, 4 
miles north of Jog Falls. At the same 
site will be erected a powerplant with 
a generating capacity of 44,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Water from the reservoir, which will 
have a capacity of 178,000 million cubic 
feet of water, will flow into a power 
channel through two undersluices to be 
installed on the left flank of the dam. 
The open channel will cover a distance 
of about 3 miles. 

Through the high ridge a 3,290-foot- 
Jong tunnel will be cut as a continuation 
of the channel, and water from the tun- 
nel will join the Talakalale stream in 
a balancing reservoir. From this reser- 
voir the water will flow on to a forebay 
through a “pressure” tunnel 3,150 feet 
long. Ten sluices will be provided. 

A generating station will house 10- 
units of 89,100 kilowatts each, and a 
high-tension transmission line will con- 
nect Shimoga and Bangalore with step- 
down stations to be linked with the 
present Mysore grid. 


First Stage To Cost 
US$48 Million 


The project’s first stage—installation 
of two units of 89,100 kilowatts each— 
is expected to be completed by 1960-61 
at an estimated cost of 229.7 million 
rupees, or US$48 million. 

Originating from the Western Ghats 
in Shimoga district, the 88-mile long 
Sharavati River flowes about 64 miles 
through steeply inclined terrain and 
then descends into a 900-foot-deep gorge 
at Jog, where the 120,000-kilowatt Ma- 
hatma Ghandi hydroelectric station now 
operates at full capacity. The Sharavati 
collects water from a 800-square-mile 
area, all of which is steep heavily 
wooded mountains with an average rain- 
fall of 75 to 300 inches annually. Thus 
costs per kilowatt-hour will be cut 
down 


Development of the Sharavati is said 


to be the “most economical” project in 
India. Cost per kilowatt is expected to 
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be not more than 550 rupees, or US$115, 
and the capacity of the plant to be 
930,000 kilowatts. Gross revenue from 
the project is expected to be 30 million 
rupees, the equivalent of US$6.3 million 
annually when the first two generating 
units are completed. 

The sum of 20 million rupees, or 
US$4.2 million, already has been spent 
in construction of roads and housing 
facilities for about 12,000 workers.— 
U. S. Consulate, Madras. 


U. S.-Mexican Ocean 
Freight Rates Down 


The Mexican Line (Smith & Johnson 
of New York) and Ward Line of Mex- 
ico, S.A., on March 15 reduced ocean 
freight rates 10 percent between U. S. 
Atlantic and Gulf coast ports and Mex- 
ican east coast ports. 

Until about 6 months ago there was 
a gentlemen’s agreement between the 
two lines, but the arrangement was dis- 
continued and the present rate reduc- 
tion reportedly is due to competitive 
conditions between the two companies, 
as well as to world shipping conditions. 

Although it has not yet designated 
any specific vessels, Ward Line also an- 
nounced initiation of a new weekly 
service between New Orleans, Houston, 
Tampico, Veracruz, Coatzacoalcos, and 
Progreso. The Mexican Line has pro- 
vided weekly service on that route for 
many years, and in the future the two 
companies will compete in the service, 
as well as in North Atlantic route serv- 
ices.—U. S. Embassy, Mexico, D. F. 








Rail Extension Completed 
Between Tehran, Tabriz 


Another milestone in the history of 
Iranian State Railways was reached on 
February 25 when the 742-kilometer 
Tehran-Tabriz rail extension was com- 
pleted. Three days later the first train 
from the south arrived at Tabritz. 

This rail extension, like the one com- 
pleted last year to Meshed, should have 
favorable economic. effects. Tabriz, 
Iran’s second largest city, will now have 
a direct rail link with Tehran, the po- 
litical, financial, and industrial center 
of Iran. Export of products from Azer- 
baijan, the richest agricultural Province 
in Iran, to Tehran and to oversea mar- 


SABENA Adds Services 
For Fair at Brussels 


SABENA, the Belgian airlines, will 
considerably intensify its services for 
the Brussels Universal and International 
Exhibition to be held April 17 to Octo- 
ber 19. 

Summer timetables will come into 
operation on April 1 and will extend 
until October 31. 

Thus frequency of service between 
Brussels and New York will be raised 
to 3 flights a day in each direction and 
sometimes more, and on this route stops 
will be made at Montreal twice weekly 
in each direction. 

Ninteen flights a week are scheduled 
between Belgium and the Congo, and 
two flights weekly will be made to 
Casablanca via Madrid and Libson over 
a new route. 

There will be 10 and sometimes 11 
flights a day between Brussels and 
London, and a further improvement in 
the air link between Great Britain and 
Belgium will be an increase in frequency 
of the car-ferry service between Ostend 
and Southend to 10 flights daily in each 
direction. 

Between Brussels and Paris there will 
be 6 fixed-wing helicopter services daily 
as well as the five daily services offered 
last summer. 

All international helicopter services 
will include a landing in the exhibition 
grounds, where a heliport is being 
laid out near the amusement park. For- 
eign visitors will thus have a quicker 
and more spectacular means of getting 
to the exhibition. Besides the 8 Sikorsky 
S-58 machines constituting the regular 
SABENA helicopter fleet, two banana- 
form Vertol helicopters that have been 
made available for the company will 
make regular flights into the Heysel 
Heliport. 





Rabagao River Power 
Project—Erratum 


A large hydroelectric project, consist- 
ing of a dam and powerplant, is to be 
carried out on the Rabagao River in 
Portugal at a cost of 1,000 million es- 
cudos, the equivalent of US$35 million. 

This project was erroneously reported 
as being in Spain -and the cost as US$65 
million in a longer article describing’ 
the project appearing in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, March 24, 1958, page 26. 





kets via Khorramshahr will now be 
facilitated. ; 

Work on this rail extension began be- 
fore World War II, when the 431-kilo- 
meter Tehran-Mianeh sector was com- 
pleted, and was resumed in 1954.—U. S. 
Embassy, Tehran. 
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Colombian Import . . . 
(Continued from page §) 


sponse to import reactions, are selling 
for considerably more than the imported 
counterpart weuld cost, such as in the 
pharmaceutical, rubber product, and 
household appliance industries. The sell- 
ing price of locally made refrigerators 
is 25 percent higher than the price 
which might be charged for the im- 
ported product according to one manu- 
facturer. 


No further action was taken during 
the period on the Vallejo Plan to foster 
exports of processed goods. The delay 
appears largely attributable to a change 
of key personnel in the Ministry of De- 
velopment. Meanwhile, enthusiasm for 
the plan reportedly was waning. 


Government Assures Farm Support 


The Cauca Valley Corp. (CVC) has 
taken no noticeable action in its plans 
for agriculture development around the 
Cali area. The Government has assured 
the CVC of financial support for its 
program but evidently is waiting for 
funds to become available from the 
latest PL 480 sales agreement with the 
United States. Some opposition to the 
corporation continues, particularly by 
those who are obliged to pay a special 
property tax, purportedly without hav- 
ing the expectation of any gain from 
projected CVC plans. 


Construction Activity Down 


Construction firms reported declining 
activity, owing to the political situation, 
causing investors to hold back; new 
construction plans which had not been 
decided upon following the year-end re- 
view of -profit and loss; and prices, 
which have risen considerably in the 
past 6 months. 


A Government-sponsored campaign 
against the high cost of living began on 
February 10 and lasted through March 
10. The purpose of the drive was to halt 
the rise in prices and to force them back 
to their November 30 levels where they 
were frozen by Decree No. 0378, De- 
cember 13. 

The drive was aimed primarily at 
holding the price line on certain food- 
stuffs which are considered necessities 
in Colombia: Chocolate, rice, beans, 
meat, sugar, brown sugar, and chick- 
peas. 

Despite all efforts by the Govern- 
ment, prices appear to be edging slow- 
ly upward. While one-city reported an 
increase in prices of 8 percent in the 
month, the price index for the entire 
country showed only a slight increase. 


Wholesale, Retail Sales Up 


Reports from wholesalers and re- 
tailers show that February sales were 
higher than in January, a normal occur- 
ence. February sales were higher than 
the corresponding month in 1957 even 
taking into account the inflated peso. 
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World Trade ... 


(Continued from page 16) 
co, Los Angeles, Sacramento, Portland, 
Seattle, Chicago, and New York. 

Lars Gosta Hallberg, representing AB 
Tetra Pak (importer of plastic raw ma- 
terial for firm’s manufacture; manu- 
facturer, exporter of Tetra machines 
and wire crates), Lund, is interested in 
import and export business in the 
paper trade, and seeks technical in- 
formation. Was scheduled to arrive 
March 1 via New York for a 2-month 
visit. U. S. address: c/o Statler Hilton 
Hotel, 7th Ave. and 33d St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Denver, and 
New York. . 


Turkey 


E. Kemal Eyupoglu, representing Ari 
Insaat T.A.S., Erguvan Sokak No. 1, Ari 
Han, Galata, Istanbul, is interested in 
carbide manufacture and harbor con- 
struction. Was scheduled to arrive the 
latter part of March via New York for 
a 2-week visit. U. S. address: c/o Prom- 
otex Inc., 309 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Wash- 
ington. 


Union of South Africa 


Basil A. Shane, representing Basil 
Millinery, S.A., 1-3 Bradlows Buildings, 
Corner Market & Von Brandis Sts., 
Johannesburg, is interested in millinery 
and millinery requisites as well as all 
lines attributable to the millinery trade, 
and in direct purchase and representa- 
tion in Union of South Africa for Ameri- 
can millinery lines. Scheduled to arrive 
April 12.via New York for a 2- to 3-week 
visit. U. S. address: c/o Green Bros., 
101 West 3ist St., New. York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 


Wales 


Stanley H. A. Thompson, represent- 
ing Parnall & Sons, Ltd. (manufactur- 
ers, installers of coldrooms, refrigerated 
service and display cabinets, dairy and 
iee cream processing equipment and 
shopfittings, store fronts, etc.), the 
Causeway, Fishponds, Bristol, is inter- 
ested in refrigeration, supermarkets, 
shopfitting, and engineering, and seeks 
technical information. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 7 for a‘3-week visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Hussmann Refrigerator 
Co., 2401 Leffingwell St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Itinerary: Washington, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, and New York. 


British Gold’. . . 


(Continued from page 5) 
lion higher than in December, but were 
less than a year ago. The rise in im- 
ports over the preceding month was the 
first such increase since October, -but 
was still well below the monthly aver- 
age of £339.6 million for 1957 as a whole. 
The decline in the value of imports in 
recent months was due to falling im- 
port prices and perhaps to a reluctance 
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to build up stocks under current condi- 
tions. 


Industrial Production High 


Industrial production held at the high 
levels reached in December. 


Industrial production in 1957 wag 
nearly 2 percent above 1956 and, apart 
from the poor showing in October, out. 
put in the second half of the yedr wags 
nearly 24% percent above the second half 
of the preceding year. 

The motor industry continued strong 
in December, recording a 64-percent rise 
in passenger-car output over the like 
month of 1956, when production was 
crippled by post-Suez restrictions. The 
engineering industry as a whole and 
chemicals and paper were high. Produc. 
tion was retarded at the end of the year 
by a decline in building activity, which 
was also reflected in cement production, 
18 percent below December 1956, and 
brick output, 2 percent lower. 


er 


mh 


Steel production also slowed down, 


due to less demand for various types of 
steel products, notably handmill tin- 
plate and galvanized sheet. Crude steel 
output was slightly higher than a year 
ago. Coal production was down 2 per- 
cent, compared with December 1956. 


Government Revenues Satisfactory 


Government revenues were expected 
to be more than £31 million in fiscal 
1957 over last year’s revenues, antici- 
pated in the current year’s budget. 
Supplementary estimates over the esti- 
mates in the current year’s budget 
amounted to £144 million, but they were 
expected to be offset in significant meas- 
ure by underspending. 


Prices Stabilize 


._ The retail-price index fell slightly 
after a 2-percent rise in the last qua- 


ter of 1957. The main changes occurred | 


in the food group, where the beginning 
of the seasonal fall in egg prices offset 
other small increases. Prices for basic 
materials, other than fuel and food, used 
in manufacturing industry also declined. 
The decline was accounted for principal- 
ly in a further. drop in cotton and wool 
prices and in lower nonferrous metal 
prices. Manufacturer’s prices, however, 
remained unchanged at the same level 
prevailing since last October.—vU, S. 
Embassy, London. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





British Equip Foundry 
For U. S. Castings Show 


A complete foundry in operation 
composed of British equipment will be 
among the three largest exhibits at 
the forthcoming American Foundry- 
men’s Society Show, according to ex- 
hibit officials. , 

The biennial Foundry Show, to 
staged at the Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium, will be a double-feature event 
along with the AFS 62d Castings Con- 
gress throughout Foundry Industry 
Week, May 19-23. 

Other international sources will bring 
their offerings to the American market 
so that the 1958 AFS Foundry Show 
will be a virtual showcase of the 
world’s best in foundry equipment and 
supplies. 

Designed to promote foundry prog- 
ress and to keep foundry interests 
abreast of modern engineering demands, 
the 1958 AFS Foundry Show, coupled 
with the 62d Castings Congress, will 
interpret the significance of* technical 
advancements and trends upon every 
aspect of castings production. 

More than 225 exhibitors will dem- 
onstrate the versatility of the castings 
te meet the challenge of industrial 
progress and reveal how latest tech- 
niques and developments in the metal 
castings field are meeting requirements 
of outer-space research. This year more 
companies will present operating ex- 
hibits to demonstrate the different 
phases of modern foundry operation— 
from patternmaking to mechanical han- 
dling of finished castings. 

The 62d AFS Castings Congress will 
share the spotlight with the panorama 
of exhibits of foundry equipment, sup- 
plies and services. A diversified tech- 
nical program, featuring recognized 
leaders of foundry thought and tech- 
nique, will cover all the newest de- 
velopments in production and process- 
ing of cast products. 

The 1958 “World’s Foundry Market 
Center” for manufacturers, manage- 
ment, metallurgists, technicians, and 
operating personnel will attract indus- 
trial leaders from thousands of progres- 
sive foundries throughout the United 
States, Canada, and the free world. 
Reportedly more than 30 countries will 
be represented. 

Requests for additional information 
concerning the 1958 AFS Foundry Show 
and 62d Castings Congress may be 
directed to the sponsors, American 
Foundrymen’s Society, Golf and Wolf 
Roads, Des Plaines, Il. 





Cuban meat production in 1957 rose . 


to 501 million pounds (about 4 percent 
above 1956) due to a larger hog kill 
and a slaughter of heavier cattle, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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OITF Plans Activity in Four Major 
International Trade Spring Fairs 


The U. S. Department of Commerce, with the cooperation of private 
industry, will participate in four major international trade fairs this 
spring—at Milan, Osaka, Casablanca, and Poznan—according to plans 
announced by the Office of International Trade Fairs. 

At the Milan and Osaka Fairs, scheduled to run. concurrently, from 
April 12-27, U. S. exhibits will show a representative selection of Amer- 
ican developments in technology, capital equipment, and consumer prod- 
ucts recently on the market, or in the advance prototype. 


These exhibits are designed to illus- 
trate that the U. S. system of free en- 
terprise produces a dynamic economy 
in which new developments in science 
and technology are speedily adapted to 
consumer needs. 

The general theme in Casablanca will 
be education, with content and implica- 
tions keyed to the aspirations of Moroc- 
co in this transition period from colonial 
status to independence. 

In Poznan, a new American pavilion 
will house the U. S. exhibit, which will 
feature personal enterprise—small busi- 
ness operable by seven persons or less— 


within the realm of technical and eco-~ 


nomic possibility in contemporary Po- 
land. America’s first participation in the 
Poznan Fair last spring drew record- 
breaking crowds, a total of 1,135,000 for 
the 14-day show. 


Some of the features of this spring's 
scheduled exhibits, as developed by the 
Office of International Trade Fairs, U. S. 
Department of. Commerce, are as fol- 
lows: 


Milan, Italy, 36th International Sam- 
ples Fair, April 12-27 


This exhibit, “(New Things from Amer- 
ica,” is made up of four sections: 


@ Laboratory—An area where new 
materials and techniques already affect- 
ing consumer products will be demon- 
strated. Some of these will be displays 
in products such as radios, watches, 
hearing aids; glass technology demon- 
strations showing thermal, chemical, 
electrical, optical, and mechanical qual- 
ities developed; new developments in 
chemical processes shown with synthetic 
fibers, plastic film, and foam materials; 
and displays of ‘some new medical in- 
struments and machines of diagnostic 
type. 

@ Industry—A section of displays and 
demonstrations showing a variety of new 
materials recently developed by U. S. 
industry. Some of these will be a pro- 
duction line of high-speed machines for 
sewing and bonding materials; demon- 
strations of the use of ultrasonics, or 
high-frequency vibrations, in drilling, 
cleaning, soldering, and welding devices; 
a display of new synthetic materials, 
decorative and structural, such as span- 





gle aluminum, a structural plastic foam 
insulated panel, and prefabricated alum- 
inum dome structure for enclosing large 
column-free areas. 

@ Commerce —A _ section displaying 


‘and demonstrating new developments in 


telephone communications; high-speed 
production and projection of photo- 
graphic slides; a Video tape recorder 
system; and a display of new office ma- 
chines. 

@ Home—An RCA kitchen of the fu- 
ture plus a section displaying other new 
household appliances; new lighting de- 
velopments, TV sets with remote con- 
trol tuning; a wide selection of home 
workshop items; and outdoor cooking 
equipment. 


Osaka, Japan, Japan International 
Trade Fair, April 12-27 


The U. S. exhibit, “Industrial Versa- 
tility, Everybody’s Benefactor,” will in- 
clude: Displays of new high-speed sew- 
ing machinery; a Dynasert machine— 
most advanced development for high- 
speed production of radio and electronic 
equipment; demonstrations of advanced 
plastic packaging equipment; an Ampex 
tape control unit for automation of 
conventional machine tools; a display 
showing new methods of utilizing high 
frequency vibrations in operations such 
as cleaning, soldering, drilling and weld- 
ing light metal structures. A Corning 
glass show will demonstrate numerous 
new materials, highlighting thermal, op- 
tical, chemical, electrical and mechanical 
capabilities. DuPont’s spectacular show, 
new worlds of chemistry, also will be 
included. 

A variety of new telephones, record- 
ing devices, and interoffice dial systems 
will provide another display demonstra- 
tion feature. -Also shown will be new 
American office machines; television sets 
—including the new 110-degree tube set; 
new lighting fixtures; a combined po- 
laroid 2-minute slide and teleprompter 
projector demonstration. Another dis- 
play will show new equipment for diag- 
nostic and therapeutic medicine, such 
as the Picker Cobalt-60 unit for cancer 
treatment, which makes use of atomic 
energy. For the commercial fisherman 

(Continued on page 24) 
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U. S. Industry Invited 
To Five Italian Fairs 


Participation of American industry is 
invited in a variety of trade fairs to be 
held throughout Italy in 1958, according 
to the Italian Embassy in Washington. 


The 13th Mediterranean International 
Samples Fair will be held in Palermo, 
May 24-June 10, and American firms 
are invited to participate as in former 
years. A total of 81 American firms 
were represented in the past year. Re- 
quests for additional information may 
be. addressed to the fair’s U. S. repre- 
sentative, Mr. Leonard P. Asqualic- 
chio, 724 Ninth Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Padua again will be host at the 36th 
International Fair of Padua and the 7th 
International Packing Salon, May 31- 
June 15. With the exception of the 
Milan Fair, the Padua Fair is con- 
sidered the most important samples ex- 
hibition in northern Italy and is equaled 
only by the Levant Fair at Bari. Its 
success is exemplified by the fact that 
it is one of the few self-supporting trade 
fairs. 

American participation in the Trieste 
International Samples Fair has been 
handled through local agents of Amer- 
ican firms in the past and this pro- 
cedure is expected to remain unchanged 
for the 10th edition which will be held 
June 22-July 6. Products of 8 U. S. 
firms were exhibited at the past year’s 
fair. 

Firms in the fishing industry are re- 
minded of the 18th International Fair 
of Fishing and Related Industries sched- 
uled for July 12-27 at Ancona, Italy. 

The 22d International Levant Fair 
will be held at Bari, September 6-21 
this year. This event is- one of Italy’s 
most important fairs and serves the 
large agricultural area in the southern 
part of the country. 

Additional information on any of the 
above fairs may be obtained by writing 
to the Office of the Commercial Coun- 
selor, Embassy of Italy, 2401-15th 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 


Copenhagen Auto Exhibit 
Sets Attendance Record 


Exhibitors were heartened by an all- 
time record attendance at the 16th In- 
ternational Automobile Exhibition which 
closed in Copenhagen on March 9. 

Not only did attendance reach a rec- 
ord, but the number of car purchases 
made off the floor exceeded all expecta- 
tions. As the desire to purchase became 
obvious in the early days of the show 
extra sales agents were added by the 
more alert exhibitors and the manage- 
ment estimated that 300 contracts of 
sales resulted. 

The sensation of the show, from the 
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standpoint of interest, was the domesti- 
cally produced Danilo, a plastic roadster 
hand built by a Danish mechanic, which 
he claims can be sold for $930. 

On the technical side, no new develop- 
ments were noted either in the new ve- 
hicles or accessories on display. One in- 
teresting item was a compact toolkit 
clamped on a circular disk which may be 
stored under the hubcap of the spare 
tire—U. S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 
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and boating enthusiast} an array of new 
U. S. outboard motors will be shown. 





Casablanca; Morocco, Casablanea In- 
ternational Trade Fair, April 25-May il 


This U. S. exhibit includes four sec- 
tions: 
@® Education — Classroom demonstra- 


_tions on the teaching of reading and 


writing, conducted by Dr. Shea of the 
American School in Tangier. Classes of 
about 15 persons will be held in a sound- 
proof 1-room schoolhouse, visible and 
audible to outside spectators. Audio- 
visual reading aids, historical material 
on speech learning, copy reproduction 
equipment, etc., will round out this sec- 
tion. 

® Health-maintenance-science — Dis- 
play demonstrations show the new medi- 
cal and other peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. A complete hospital operating 
room will be shown demonstrating the 
use of radioisotopes. An exhibit of intri- 
cate maneuvering of the manually oper- 
ated magic hands for safe handling of 
radio-active materials is also in this 
section. 

® Solar energy—A comprehensive ex- 
hibit illustrating and demonstrating 
practical low-cost devices for harnessing 
energy of the sun, including a cooking 
oven, a still, a jewelry furnace, etc.; 
also a model solar house. 

® Theater section— The house of 
magic will be located in this area. 


Poznan, Poland, 27th International 
Trade Fair, June 8-22 


This exhibit consists of four sections: 

® Agricultural display — Equipment 
and methods for operating a. small 
creamery; a poultry production setup; 
small farm equipment, such as diesel 
tractors, a small reaper-bindex sugar- 
beet digger, hay baler, and a stationary 
thresher. Also, in the Pavilion will be 
an extensive exhibit of an operating pro- 
duction line showing the entire process- 
ing of American cotton, emphasizing 
grade control and uniformity. 


@ Service shops—A variety of small 
businesses, such as a full scale operating 
shoe-repair shop; a sewing line making 
garments; a milling and woodworking 
shop; a full scale commercial launder- 
ette. 


® Millwork and furniture making— 
This display will feature materials and 
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Britain is going ahead with plans to 
build a large new pavilion at the Rand 
Easter Show to be held in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, in 1959 and has com- 
missioned a film of Johannesburg 
architects to design the pavilion, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
London. Board of Trade.—U. S. Consu- 
late General, Johannesburg. 





Austrian representatives of American 
automobile manufacturers reportedly 
were pleased with results obtained at 
the Vienna: International Trade Fair, 
March 9-16, where an attendance record 
of 650,000 was set despite the cold 
weather and heavy snow. 





Manufacturers of automobiles, auto- 
motive accessories and equipment, oil 
and allied products and services will 
display their products at the Interna- 
tional Automobile Show at the New 
York Coliseum, April 5-13. Practically 
every European-manufactured car mar- 
keted in Ameriea will be displayed 
along with American-manufactured au- 
tomobiles, 





An Electronic Computer Exhibition 
and Business Symposium, reportedly the 
first of its kind in the world, will be 
held at Olympia, London, November 28- 
December 4, 1958. More than 40 British 
manufacturers of electronic computers 
and related equipment will take part. 
Details are available from the Exhibi- 
tion Organizer, 11/13 Dowgate Hill, 
London, E. C. 4. 


Advance registrations for the 39th 
Annual National Restaurant Show, May 
5-9, at the Navy Pier in Chicago have 
reached more than 35,000, according to 
the National Restaurant Association, 
1530 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
which sponsors the show. 





methods practical for “one man with 
helper’ carpentry operations. 

@ Cultural, recreational and miscel- 
laneous exhibits—This area will include 
a book, publication, and manuals dis- 
play directly related to the exhibit ma- 
terials; a stained glass exhibit and dem- 
onstrations. 


Color television also will be a major 
feature. In the American Pavilion will 
be a combined studio and viewing area 
in which visitors will watch perform- 
ances on stage and then on color moni- 
tor sets. Programing will dramatize 
uses of color TV in medical, scientific, 
and educational fields, as well as for en- 
tertainment, 
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Science of Packaging To 
Be Seen in N. Y. Show 


The evolution of packaging from an 
art into a science will be underlined at 
the 27th National Packaging Exposition 
at the Coliseum in New York, May 26- 


30, according to the American Manage- 
ment Association which sponsors’ the 
show. ‘ 


Nearly 400 firms will display the lat- 
est in machinery and equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies, containers, and 
services in more than 130,000 square 
feet of exhibits. 


The scientific approach will also be 
emphasized in the conference which 
meets May 26-28, at the Hotel Statler. 
More than 1,000 specialists in packag- 
ing, shipping, traffic management, mate- 
rials handling, and merchandising are 
expected to attend. Complete case 
studies of cost-reduction programs in 
three different industries illustrating the 
application of precision engineering to 
glass packaging, “‘systemation” of the 
packaging operation, and integrated ma- 
terials handling will be presented. 

This year’s exposition, the first 5-day 
show in the history of the event, will 
occupy all four floors of the Coliseum 
and will span the entire range of the 
packaging spectrum, from design ideas 
through materials and machinery to fin- 
ished packages. 


Both the exposition and the ccnfer- 
ence are open to nonmembers as well as 
members of the American Management 
Association. Nonmember fee for the full 
conference is $24 or $10 a session. Reg- 
istration for the exposition only will be 
$2, payable only at the show’s registra- 
tion desk, whereas registration for the 
conference may be made at the show or 
in advance. 


Registration blanks and other details 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Packagihg Division, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Growing International Interest Seen in 
Forthcoming Hanover Industrial Fair 


Registration of foreign exhibitors for the 12th Annual German 
Industries Fair to be hel® in Hanover April 27-May 6 already has 
reached the 600 mark, an increase of approximately 20 percent over 
1957, according to the fair management. 

Austria led the list of foreign exhibitors in 1957, but France is in 
the number one spot this year with 121 firms. Austria is second with 


93 exhibitors, followed by Great Britain 
and Switzerland with 70 each, Italy 38, 
Belgium 34, United States 32, Nether- 
lands 31, Sweden 25, Canada 22, Den- 
mark 21, Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
2 each, and Poland and Yugoslavia i 
each. Foreign firms will account for 
about 15 percent of the total exhibitors. 
Although only 32 U. S. firms will be 
showing directly, many more will be 


represented by German or other foreign _ 


subsidiaries. 


As in the past, exhibits will be 
arranged by industrial branch; collective 
exhibits are not permitted. The largest 
single industrial branch represented 
will be the electrical industry with 
1,000 exhibitors utilizing 96,000 square 
meters of space including 3 new perma- 
nent halls replacing temporary struc- 
tures previously used. The new halls 
enclose 40,000 square meters of space 
bringing total enclosed space at the 
fair to 270,000 square meters. Outdoor 


space remains at 140,000 square meters. 


17 Nations To Have Trade 
Information Offices 


Seventeen countries will maintain 
trade information offices at the fair. 
These include Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, South Africa, and the U.S.S.R. 
The American Chamber of Commerce 
in Germany is planning to operate a 
trade information office. 

Special attention was given in 1957 
to promoting trade with East Asia; this 
year, however, Latin America will be 
the center of interest. The Minister of 





Israel Plans Exhibition With 
10th Anniversary Celebration 


Israel's 10th Anniversary celebra- 
tions this year will include an Israel 
Exhibition between June 5 and August 
21 at the Jerusalem Convention Center 
located at the western approaches to 
the city. 

Exhibits will be restricted to Israeli 
firms, but foreign firms and institutions 
have been invited to participate by way 
of taking publicity space, the manage- 
ment of the Israel Exhibition advises. 

Preparations are now under way on 
an area of 113,000 square feet for the 
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accommodation of the exhibition, which 
will be divided into National and Eco- 
nomic sections. 

The Economic section will extend over 
36,000 square feet for lease to business 
enterprises, organizations and agencies, 
and will be divided into 6 categories, 
namely, information center; tourism and 
transport, food, clothing and health; 
house and home; machinery and tools; 
and development projects. The National 
section will be devoted to Israel Gov- 
ernment displays appropriate to the 
country’s history and development. 

Details may be obtained by writing 
to the American Committee for Israel's 
10th Anniversary, 120 East 56th Street, 


New York, N. Y.—U. S. Embassy, Tel 
Aviv. 





Trade and Transport in the Niedersach- 
sen Land Government, Alfred Kubel, 
who is chairman of the Fair Board, 
made a 6 weeks promotional swing 
through Central and South America in 
1957. As a result, a Latin American 
Economic Congress will be held in 
Hanover, May 2-4 in cooperation with 
the Ibero-Amerikanischer Verein Ham- 
burg-Bremen e.V. and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Some 140 official delegates 
representing Government and State 
banks in the principal Latin American 
countries are expected, as well as 
numerous South American businessmen. 

Fair officials are confident that the 
German Industries Fair is developing 
into a true international market place 
and that its sales reeord can be regard- 
ed as a true business barometer in the 
important sectors represented. Hanover 
hopes to surge to the forefront of in- 
dustrial fairs in the Common Market 


Area.—U. S. Consulate General, Ham- 
burg. 





Home Products Fair 


Scheduled in Mexico 


A Home Products Fair will be held in 
the National Auditorium in Mexico 
City, April 11-May 11, sponsored by the 
National Confederation of Industrial 
Chambers and the National Confedera- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce. 

This exposition will be a Mexican na- 
tional industrial fair combining into 
one large exposition the three individual 
industry fairs which have been held in 


Mexico City during the past 2 years 
covering home products. 


The exposition, which will occupy 
9,000 square meters of covered floor 
space, is expected to be the largest con- 
centration of Mexican industry prod- 
ucts ever assembled. Textiles, clothing, 
footwear, household articles, food prod- 
ucts, furniture, and forestry products 
will be represented. 

Many U. S. trademarks are expected 
to be seen at the fair, exhibited by 
Mexican subsidiaries or licensees.’ It 
will present an opportunity for Ameri- 
can businessmen to observe firsthand 
the present status of Mexico’s indus- 
trial development, particularly in the 
field of consumer goods.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Mexico. 
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TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATIONS 





Japan Pushes Hotel 
~ Expansion Program 


The Japanese Government, under its 
5-year program of improvement and ex- 
pansion of hotel facilities available to 
foreigners, launched on April 1, 1957, 
has given the highest priority to the 
following projects which are now under 
way: 

® New wing of 425 rooms to the Im- 
perial Hotel in Tokyo, already under 
construction, The Government has ad- 
vanced 650 million yen out of 700 mil- 
lion yen, which it has agreed to provide 
as part financing for this addition (1 
yen = US$0.002778). , 

@ A new 85-room hotel in Yokahama. 

® A new 387-room hotel in Osaka. 

Second priority is given to 10 addi- 
tional projects, 7 of which involve ex- 
pansion of existing hotels, plus the 
following 3 new hotels: 

® Okura Hotel in Tokyo, a 500-room 
western style building planned jointly 
by Pan American and Japan Air Lines. 

® Yamato Hotel in Nagaoka, Izu 
Peninsula, to have 88 rooms. 

@® Hokkai Hotel in Asakikawa, Hok- 
kaido, designed for 40 rooms. 

The 13 projects will make 868 rooms 
available to foreign visitors and will 
increase the present capactiy of ap- 
proximately 7,900 rooms. 

Detailed planning has been completed 
on these 13 projects only, which will be 
financed through Government loans, 
2,680 million yen; private loans, 2,129 
million yen; hotel owners, 2,217 million 
yen, making a total of 7,076 million. 

The overall expansion program calls 
for reconstruction of 700 rooms and the 
addition of 3,300 rooms by enlargement 
of existing hotels and, in some few in- 
stances, construction of new hotels. The 
total cost is set at 10,152 million yen, 
including investments required by hotel 
owners. Of the total amount, 5,098 
million yen would be provided by 10- 
year Government loans at an interest 
rate of 9 percent annually and 5,054 
million yen by a hotel owners’ fund, 
and 3 to 5-year bank loans at 10 or 11 
percent a year.—U, S. Embassy, Tokyo. 





French W. Indies Tourism 
Shows Seasonal Decline 


A spot survey of the current tourist 
season in the French Antilles and 
French Guiana shows that these locali- 
ties are experiencing a leveling-off or 
mild drop in tourism. Local trade also 
has slumped. 

In the past these localities have had 
only a small share of the tourist and 
transient trade. As an example, Martin- 
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ique has received from 7,000 to 15,000 
visitors annually in the past 5 years, 
and the average tourist has spent about 
$12.65 dering his stay. 

Insofar as hotel space is concerned, 
rooms continue to be available without 
advance booking in the Grand Hotel in 
Guadeloupe. In Martinique, all report 
full occupancy and advance bookings 
for 2 months. In French Guiana, the 
relatively new Montabo Hotel with 41 
rooms can cope with the current de- 
mand.—U. S. Consulate, Martinique. 





Burma Warns Tourist 
On Currency Rules 


Burmese Customs authorities and of- 
ficers, under the Controller of Foreign 
Exchange, soon will be given power to 
remove travelers from carriers and pre- 
vent them from boarding if the travel- 
ers have contravened regulations on the 
use of currency declaration 
Customs official has advised the U. S. 
Embassy at Rangoon. 

Officers have been lenient in many 
instances imthe past. Henceforth, how- 
ever, persons who_allegedly lose their 
currency declaration forms completed 
at the time of entry into Burma, per- 
sons whose foreign exchange assets do 
not tally with their actual foreign ex- 
change possessions, and travelers who 
plead ignorance of law and regulations 
concerning exchange form irregularities, 
will be subject to detainment in Burma 
pending clarification and settlement of 
their cases. Criminal prosecution is not 
likely in cases of violations clearly not 
made with intention to contravene the 
law, the Customs officer advised. 


The Embassy points out that travelers 
can expect a lengthly delay if detain- 
ment is involved and hotel charges at 
the only suitable hotel in Rangoon are 
high.—U. S. Embassy, Rangoon. 





Ecuador Plans for Loan To 
ModernizeCommunications 


Ecuador plans to negotiate a loan 


-with Netherlands for US$2 million and 


possibly $3 million to be used to mod- 
ernize the Ecuadoran telecommunica- 
tions system, the Minister of Public 
Works has announced. 


The money would be used for im- 
provement of international radio serv- 
ice, automatic telephone systems in the 
principal cities, and airport communica- 
tions systems. 

Marconi Telegraph Co., a_ British 
firm, will proceed with plans to install 
and improve an internal wireless com- 
munications system between several 
Ecuadoran cities and also has offered 
to finance the project, the Minister 
stated.—U. S. Embassy, Quito. 
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Airline Inaugurates 


Air-Ground Phone 


Passenger response to an air-ground 
public telephone that Northwest Orient 
Airlines recently installed in one of its 


Boeing Stratocruisers has been so en- 


thusiastic that NWA will install a unit 
in another Stratocruiser. 


Stratocruiser 707 will join a sister 
ship, No. 704, as-a regularly scheduled, 
telephone-equipped plane when it comes 
out of Northwest’s systemwide overhaul 
base in St. Paul, Minn., late in March. 

Northwest made its first air-ground 
telephone installation about 3 months 
ago. It is the first airline to install a 
public telephone in a plane used in reg- 
ularly scheduled passenger service. Pas- 
sengers may make calls to and receive 
calls from any point in the nation, as 
long as the plane is within a 175-mile 
radius of special ground sending and re- 
ceiving stations at Chicago and Detroit. 


Telephone units have been furnished 
to Northwest by the A/C Sparkplug 
Division of General Motors, Milwaukee. 
The sending and receiving stations are 
operated and maintained by the Illinois 
and Michigan Bell Telephone companies, 
respectively. 

Northwest's present telephone instal- 
lation and the scheduled one are service- 
test installations. In September the 
airline will make a final evaluation on 
passenger acceptance and * operational, 
aspects on the new telephone service. 


Buenos Aires To Get New 
Long-Distance Network 


The National Telecommunications 
Administration of Argentina will put 
into operation a long-distance tele- 
phone switchboard with associated 
equipment, terminal equipment for 
shortwave circuits, automatic’ tandem 
terminal station of a network of coaxial 
telephone and telegraph cables, and 
transmitters of radio and television pro- 
grams. 

The network will link Buenos Aires, 
to the north, with Rossario; Santa Fe, 
and Canada de Gomez;.to the south, 
with Mar del Plata; and to the east, 
with Chivilcoy. 

Construction of a building for hous- 
ing the new exchange is in the last 
stages. The building, to consist of 6 
stories and a basement, will cOver 4,600 
Square meters. 

The project is estimated to cost 13,- 
874,000 pesos (18 pesos =US$1).—U. S. 
Embassy, Buenos Aires. 





Coconut and other crops are threat- 
ened by a severe drought in certain 
regions of Quezon and Laguna on Luzon 
Island of the Philippine Republic, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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FOREIGN TRADERS, tnvestors, 
manufacturers, and researchers will find 
valuable information in the reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in the World Trade Informa- 
tion Service. 

These reports contain data gathered 
by U. S. Foreign Service posts through- 
out the world and analyzed, correlated, 
and supplemented by BFC country 
analysts and specialists. 


Annual Reviews Now 
Becoming Available 


The first in BFC’s series of annual 
economic reviews, covering trends in 
each of about 30 trading countries, has 
just been published. The new report, 
Economic Developments in Hong Kong 
in 1957, will be followed shortly by 
others covering such widely separated 
areas as Cuba, Ecuador, India, Japan, 
Morocco, the Netherlands, Norway, the 
Philippines, and Switzerland, to mention 
only a few. 

According to the Hong Kong report, 
the pattern of progress in that colony’s 
principal fields of. economic effort— 
trade, industry, construction, and tour- 
ism—continued during 1957. Trade with 
the United States grew substantially, 
both in imports and exports, and a con- 
siderably accelerated interest was 
shown by U. S. firms in developing in- 
dustries and facilities for expanding 
trade, 

The report goes into detail with re- 
spect to all the facts summarized above. 
It discuses also the dependence of the 
colony on trade, its interest in creating 
a “federation of industries,” and the 
prospects of trade in general and with 
communist China. 

In referring to the upsurge of interest 
during the year by American firms in 
financing and establishing manufactur- 
ing enterprises, the report states, ‘The 
colony’s traditional trading facilities and 
advantages and the more recent demon- 
stration of industrial competence in a 
free enterprise climate are an appealing 
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combination to foreign firms seeking to 
expand oversea markets.” 


[] Economic Developments in Hong 
Kong, 1957. WTIS,. part 1, No. 58- 
14. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


Other WTIS Reports 
Published by BFC 


[] Basic Data on the Economy of 
British Somaliland. WT/S, part 1, 
No. 58-12. 6 pp. 4 tables. 1 map. 10 
cents. 


This is the first WTIS basic data re- 
port on British Somaliland. 

“British Somaliland lies on the north- 
ern side of the ‘horn’ of Africa,” the 
report begins, “with a coastline of 450 
miles along the Gulf of Aden. To the 
west it borders on French Somaliland, 
to the east on Somalia, and to the south 
on Ethiopia. It comprises some 68,000 
square miles, an area about the size of 
the State of Washington.” 

This report concentrates on structure 
of the British Somaliland economy: 
Agriculture, livestock, fishing, industry, 
transportation, communications,  cur- 
rency, banking, and public finance. It 
concludes with data on foreign trade 
and on economic development. 


“The solution for Somaliland’s precar- 
jous economy and economic liabilities is 
threefold,” the report observes. “First 
and foremost, the hope for the discovery 
of oil; second, improvement in the 
quality of animal products; and third, 
an increase in agricultural production. 
Unless oil is discovered, the economy of 
British Somaliland will probably remain 
at a low level for some time to come.” 


[] Establishing a Business in Pana- 
ma. WTIS, part 1, No. 58-15. 16 pps 
10 cents. 


This report- outlines the Panamanian 
Government’s policy on investment. 
Pertinent information for the U. S. 
citizen who desires to establish a busi- 
ness in Panama is given, including entry 
and repatriation of capital, trade fac- 
tors, types of business organization, 
regulaticns affecting employment, and 
taxation. 

One section of this report discusses 


the Colon Free Trade Zone and how 
companies may operate there. 


Food Regulations of Greece. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 58-12. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Contains a comprehensive survey of 
the basic information on food regula- 
tions currently in effect in Greece as 
applied to imports and domestically pro- 
duced foodstuffs, meat products, fats 
and oils, dairy products, flour and bread, 
and jams and jellies. Discusses appli- 
cable laws and regulations and sanitary 
requirements, such as use of preserva- 
tives, artificial and natural coloring 
matter, and artificial sweeteners. 


[] Living Conditions in Ecuador. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 58-21. 7 pp. 10 
cents. 


This report presents comprehensive, 
up-to-date information useful for com- 
mercial travelers, tourists, temporary 
residents, and U. S. firms contemplating 
operations in Ecuador. 


It. gives entrance requirements; cus- 
toms procedures; foreign exchange regu- 
lations; cost of living (housing facilities, 
food, clothing,- servants, miscellaneous 
supplies, and services); health condi- 
tions; medical facilities; and data on 
churches, schools, banks, libraries, rec- 
reational facilities, transportation, com- 
munications, utilities, and foreign repre- 
sentaton. 


[] Licensing and Exchange Con- 
trols ... Ceylon. WTIS, part 2, No. 
58-22. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Supersedes WTIS, part 2, No. 55-99, 
issued August 1955. 

“In addition to making any necessary 
financial arrangements,” the report 
states, “the United States exporter 
should be assured, before arranging for 
shipment of any goods, that the import- 
er in Ceylon has a valid import license 
or that the goods are importable under 
open general license. . . .” The report 
points out other significant parts of the 
license. 

A description is given not only of 
Ceylon’s import licensing controls but 
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of Ceylon’s import controls generally 
and of her exchange controls on im- 
ports. Her export controls are also 
described. United States controls on ex- 
ports and imports and other U. S. con- 
trols are reported. 


[] Patent and Trademark Regula- 
tions of Israel. WT/S, part 2, No. 
58-24. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Up-to-date and pertinent information _ 


on the kinds of industrial property 
rights in Israel and their protection is 
given in this report. Since Israel and 
the United States both have ratified the 
International Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property, each coun- 
try guarantees ‘reciprocal protection of 
the industrial property rights, such as 
patents, trademarks, and copyrights, of 
the nationals of the other country. 


[] Travelers’ Baggage Regulations 
of Austria. WTIS, part 2, No. 58-25. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


This report, which supersedes WTIS, 
part 2, No. 56-35, issued April 1956, 
summarizes customs regulations ap- 
plicable to the baggage of tourists, com- 
mercial travelers, and other transients 
entering and leaving Austria, These 
customs regulations donot apply to the 
baggage of members of the diplomatic 
or military services or of persons intend- 
ing .to establish residence in Austria. 

Customs regulations are reported for 
goods exempt from import duties; 
visitors’ automobiles; articles for exhibi- 
tion, use, and reexport; and personal 
effects. 


[] Patent and Trademark Regula- 
tions of New Zealand. WTI/S, part 
2, No. 58-26. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Presents pertinent information on 
patents, designs, trademarks, and copy- 
rights and their protection in New Zea- 
land. The United States and New Zea- 
land have both ratified the International 
Convention for the Protection of Indus- 
trial Property, thus each guarantees 
reciprocal protection of patents and 
trademarks of the nationals of the other 
country. e ’ 


[] import Tariff System of Portu- 
gal. WTIS, part 2, No. 58-27. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


Supersedes WTIS, part 2, No. 55-72, 
issued May 1955. 

The publication describes Portugal’s 
bases of duties; method of payment of 
duty;.preferential duty treatment; units 
of currency, weight, and measure; cus- 
toms surtaxes; sales and other internal 
taxes and consular documents and fees. 


[] Comparative Statistics on the 
American Republics. WT/S, part 3, 
No. 58-3. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


The 11 tables comprising this report. 


give comparative data on the American 
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Republics, as follows: (1) Estimates of 
population and area; (2) area and land 
utilization; (3) gross product, labor 
force, and product per worker by activi- 
ties, 1955, for the Latin American Re- 
publics; (4) national income in national 
currencies, U. S. dollar equivalents, and 
dollars per capita; (5) electric power 
installed capacity, production, and kilo- 
watt-hours per capita, 1956; (6) mer- 
chant marine, railways, and airlines; 
(7) highway mileage, 1954, and tele- 
phones in use, 1956; (8) motor vehicles 
and farm tractors; (9) motion picture 
theaters, radio, television sets, and 
newspapers; (10) value of Latin 
America’s trade, total and with the 
United States, 1954-56; (11) U.S. direct 
investments in the Latin American Re- 
publics, by major industries, 1956. 


[] Total Export Trade of the United 
States, Annual 1953, 1956, 1957, 
and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. 
WTIS, part 3, No. 58-6. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


This report presents export statistics 
supplementing the monthly WTIS series, 
Total Export and Import Trade of the 
United States. Since the Bureau of the 
Census has made the December export 
figures available in advance of the im- 
port statistics, this special report is 
being issued for the convenience of 
users. A similar report on total import 
trade of the United States will be forth 
coming in the near future. , 


The four tables comprising this publi- 
cation give (1) changes in nonmilitary 
export trade, by leading areas and prin- 
cipal commodities, 1957 from 1953 and 
1956; (2) exports, by commodity groups 
and principal commodities; (3) non- 
military exports by economic classes 
and areas of destination; (4) exports, 
including reexports, by leading countries 
and areas. 


en 


WTIS Reports Obtainable 
On Subscription 


Issued in three parts, the World 
Trade Information Service gives the 
kinds of data described below. 

See Foreign Commerce Weekly, Jan. 
uary 20, 1958, pages S1-S18, for a com. 
plete list of WTIS reports of current 
value published from November 1934 
through December 1957. That issue also 
lists comprehensive books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals published by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce. 


[] Part 1, Economic Reports. $6 a 
year ($8.50 to foreign address). 


Information, by country, such as an- 
nua] reviews of developments in eco- 
nomic sectors; reports presenting basic 
data on the economy; publications deal- 
ing with establishing businesses abroad; 
foreign laws and regulations affecting 
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trade and investment; reports on trans. | 
portation and transport facilities and ‘ 


on other utilities. 


[] Part 2, Operations Reports. $¢ 
a year ($8.50 to foreign address). 

Reports, by country, on preparing 
shipments; licensing and exchange con- 
trols; marking and labeling require- 
ments; pharmaceutical regulations; na- 
ture of import tariff system; patent 
and trademark regulations; living costs 
and conditions; other operational in- 
formation. 


C] Part 3, Statistical Reports. $64 
year ($7.50 to foreign address). 

Foreign trade of the particular coun- 
try (annual); monthly data on total 
export and import trade of the United 
States; trade of the United States with 
about 10 major countries or areas (in- 
dividual annual reports); miscellane- 
ous statistical data, 


World Trade Information Service Order Form 


a Be > ene 
checked on the above list. 


Also enclosed is $...................... 
the following part(s) of the WTIS. 


[] Part |—Economic Reports. 
[] Part 2—Operations Reports. 
C) Part 3—Statistical Reports. 
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individual WTIS reports 


for which please enter my subscription for 


$6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address}. 
$6 a year ($8.50 fo foreign address). 
$6 a year ($7.50 to foreign address}, 


Mail to the nearest U. S$. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check of 
money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Some Foreign Demand for Baseball Items 


The impact of baseball upon the local population in selected foreign 
countries varies widely, and must compete for popularity with native 
sports; nevertheless, some small-scale opportunities are possible for 
U. S. producers of baseball-making machinery, baseballs, and other 


baseball equipment. 


Information concerning baseball and the manufacture or importa- 
tion of baseballs in Japan, Sweden, Italy, Mexico, Cuba, and Colombia 
indicates a mixed reaction toward the American game. In some areas 
local baseball interest has been fostered by the presence of American 


troops. 


No U. S. export statistics are in- 
cluded because the statistical classifi- 
cation covers all athletic and sporting 
goods. 

Japan 


It is well known in the United States 
that Japan is a nation of baseball 
players. It is not so well known that 
the large number of “sandlot” teams 
active in Japan do not, as a rule, use 
leather covered (league) baseballs; in- 
stead, they play with a hard-rubber 
ball of the same size. All professional 
and college teams, however, use the 
American standard leather-covered ball 
which retails in Japan at about 450 
yen each (360 yen=US$1). Hard-rubber 
balls retail at about $1 each. 


Annual production of league balls in 
Japan has been estimated and con- 
firmed by leading producers at 40,000 
to 45,000 dozen, and hard-rubber base- 
balls at 220,000 to 230,000 dozen. 


Japan has not imported baseballs 
since World War II. Domestic produc- 
tion is sufficient to satisfy all demands 
and to provide a small surplus for 
export. 

Four producers in Japan make the 
leather-covered type baseball and 7 pro- 
ducers make the hard-rubber type. The 
leading producer of so-called league 
balls is Mizuno, K. K. Tokyo, the 
only firm equipped with up-to-date 
production equipment. Other producers 
depend primarily on hand manufacture. 

Only‘ two firms—Nagase Gum Kogyo 
K. K., Tokyo, and Soyo Gum Kogyo 
K. K., Kobe—make hard-rubber balls 
completely by machine. Other producers 
of ‘hard-rubber balls are mechanized 


only -up to the production of . baseball 
halves. 


Sweden 


Some groups have been attempting 
in recent years to introduce~baseball 
into Sweden, but very little headway 
has been made in popularizing the 
game. Even if baseball became popular 
in Sweden the volume of business would 
not be sufficient to attract local capital 
Future demand for baseballs probably 
would-be satisfied by imports from the 
United States. 
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Baseball probably will never become 
popular in Sweden for a number of 
reasons. Both spring and summer last 
only from May through September 
when baseball could hardly compete 
with sailing, fishing, and soccer. More- 
over, the climate of Sweden is not 
conducive to baseball. Finally, there 
seems to be few open spaces that lend 
themselves to the building of baseball 
fields. 

Italy 


Baseball has increased in popularity 
in Italy in the past few years, largely 
because of efforts of the Federazione 
Baseball, which is enthusiastic about 
the future of the game. It cannot be 
said, however, that baseball is a widely 
popular sport now. 

About 100 teams of varying age 
levels and abilities are organized in 
Italy, according to the Federazione. 
Demand for equipment, especially 
among children, exceeds the means 
available to the Federazione. 


A nation wide league representing 
major cities, such as Milan and Rome, 
corresponds to the hard-ball semipro- 
féssional leagues in the United States, 
and some U. S. servicemen are reported 
to be on the roster of a number of 
the teams. Thus far crowds average 
only a few hundred persons a game. 

Annual. consumption of baseball 
equipment amounts to $16,000 of which 
the major part is spent for balls, the 
Federazione states. Most of these are 
imported from the United States and 
Japan. Italians prefer the American 
top-quality ball but feel they should 
buy the less expensive Japanese balls, 
which are considered somewhat better 
than American second-quality and sell 
for less. 

Prices of baseballs in Italy are as 
follows: 





American Japanese 
f.0.b. New York f.0.b. Japan 

eee eae eee Se $3.25 

SETTING |. necsshntnerkniiniiocancs SEE 

confidential list ........... 1.75 
2d quality 3. $1.29 

trade list 2.43 

confidential list . 1.50 
3d qualit . 2.65 

trade list 1.90 

confidential list 1.30 


Purchases of baseballs by the Fed- 
erazione reportedly have been hampered 
by the so-called multiple pricelist on 
American-made goods. Local representa- 
tives of American baseball manufac- 
turers have been unable to clarify the 
price situation. 


Mexico 
Demands for baseballs in Mexico 
generally is large, and the ‘climate 


seems favorable for the organization 
of companies capable of producing high- 
quality balls. Pinedo Deportes, S. A. 
Mexico, D. F., is the only company 
of major importance in Mexico manu- 
facturing baseballs. Its average daily 
production of 1,000 balls supplies vir- 
tually the entire Mexican market. Re- 
tail prices of baseballs vary between 
16.50 and 17.50 pesos each (12.50 
pesos = US$1). 

The present duty of 10 pesos a 
kilogram of packed weight plus 30 
percent ad valorem effectively elim- 
inates the importation of baseballs from 
the United States except when ex- 
pensive balls have. been ordered for 
important tournaments. 

Cowhide rather than horsehide is 
used in Mexico for baseball covers. 
This type of cover together with the 
poor quality of low-grade cotton and 
wool winding used in Mexican produc- 
tion results in a lower quality baseball 


than ordinarily used in the United 
States. 


Cuba 


Cuban production of baseballs is 
limited to balls of less than top quality 
measured by U. S. standards. Produc- 
tion of second-quality baseballs amounts 
to about 2,000 dozen a year, produced 
exclusively by Eduardo Elgarresta, 
Marianao, Cuba. Production of less ex- 
pensive baseballs amounts to about 
6,000 a year and is scattered among 
several producers throughout Cuba. 

Senor Elgarresta produces baseballs 
as a sideline to other employment. He 
employs 6. workers. and uses machinery 
from U. S. and European sources, but 
all materials are imported from the 
United States Factory output is sold at 
$9 to $13 a dozen wholesale. 

Cuban imports of baseballs are re- 
stricted to the first 2 grades, and con- 
sists of about 1,000 dozen a year from 
the United States, priced from $18 to 
$19 a dozen, and 4,000 dozen a year 
of the second quality priced from $8 
to $12 a dozen. 


Colombia 


Local importers report little if any 
production of baseballs in Colombia. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Italy Large Supplier of Sewing 
Machines to World Markets 


The Italian sewing-machine industry manufactures about one-half 
million of the total estimated 9 million sewing machines being produced 
annually in the world and, through increased participation in the world 
market, has done a great deal to raise the prestige of Italian products 


in general. 


Prospects for the industry’s future appear good. Both the domestic 
and foreign markets as a whole have been expanding at a satisfactory 


rate in the past 2 years. 


32 Percent of Output Exported 

Exports by this industry amounted 
to 32 percent of the 470,000 sewing 
machines produced in Italy in 1956. 
The United States was the most im- 
portant market—exports amounting to 
$3,820,000. The industry has lost some 
ground on the U. S. market since 1952 
because of increased Japanese sales 
and stiffer American competition, but 
the prestige which it had gathered by 
success on the American market has 
helped sales on other foreign markets. 


Domestic Sales Rise 


Italian consumption of machines has 
increased from 217,000 units in 1952 
to an estimated 344,000 in 1957. 


Most Italian manufacturers distribute 
their machines within Italy through 
exclusive sales agents. These distribu- 
tors are scattered throughout every 
region of Italy and usually are ade- 
quately equipped with spare parts and 
repair facilities. 

The second largest producer, an 
Italian branch of an American company, 
is an exception to the general distribu- 
tion pattern in that it sells direct to 
the consumer through its own stores. 

Sales. of household machines are 
usually made on the installment basis. 
Consistent improvement in average in- 
come in recent years has been of great 
benefit to the industry. 

Treadle-driven household sewing ma- 
chines sell in Italy for $112 to $255, 
complete with cabinet. The least expen- 
sive electrically driven model retails 
for $105. The medium-priced range for 
electrical machines, including cabinet, 
extends from $149 to $248, and the 
top price is $310. 


Industry Consists of 22 Firms 


The industry, concentrated in the 
region of Lombardy, includes 22 firms 
in addition to a few small concerns. 
About 88 percent of the machines pro- 
duced are for household use. The four 
largest firms, which produce complete 
machines and parts, account for about 
84 percent of total Italian production 
of household and industrial sewing 
machines. The remaining producers 
either assemble parts manufactured 
elsewhere or specialize in construction 
of parts and accessories, 
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Machine Made Every 27 Seconds 


The largest firm employs 4,600 work- 
ers and produces a sewing machine 
every 27 seconds on the basis of a 
44-hour week. Its factory at Pavia 
produces some 60 models for home and 
industrial use. 

Total labor force of the industry is 
estimated at 8,000 workers. The two 
largest manufacturers have augmented 
their labor force about 2 percent annu- 
ally for several years, whereas the 
number of workers employed by other 
producers has remained almost constant. 

Present capacity of the entire sewing 
machine industry is estimated at 560,000- 
600,000 machines a year. The two larg- 
est producers currently are operating 
at 90 to 95 percent of capacity, whereas 
many of the smaller plants are reaching 
only 70 or 75 percent of their capacity. 

Production of Italian sewing machines 
has been marked by a continuous and 
rapid expansion since the end of World 
War II when the relatively small in- 
dustry received a stimulus from the 
lessened German competition. 


18 Feature Films Produced 
In Denmark in Past Year 


Denmark produced 18 feature films 
in 1957. The average production cost 
was between 300,000 and 500,000 crowns 
(1 crown=US$0.145). 

Producers of Danish films received 
Government subsidies at the rate of 
25 percent of theater admission tax for 
a black and white film and 40 percent 
of admission tax for a color film. Five 
Danish motion-picture companies are 
producing feature films. 

All of the 18 features produced in 
1957 were released during that year. 
Average gross earnings totaled about 
600,000 crowns in 1957. The rental rate 
for Danish films is 30 percent of gross 
theater receipts after taxes. Danish ad- 
mission tax is 77 of gross theater re- 
ceipts, with a subsequent rebate to the 
theater of 7. 








The Argentine planted rice acreage 
in 1957-58 is estimated at 160,000 acres, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. This is 23,000 acres more than 
in the preceding year, and is the largest 
in 3 years. 


— 


Radio Production in 
Israel Leveled Out 


Israeli production of radio receivers 
in 1957 has been estimated as slightly 
in excess of 30,000 units, approximately 
the same as 1956 output, which had in. 
creased by 5,000 units from 25,000 unitg 
in 1955. 

Sales to consumers in Israel are 
virtually identical with domestic out. 
put as few consumer-type radio re 
ceivers are imported for resale in Israel, 
Exports of radio receivers from Israe] 
have thus far been on a low scale, but 
it is hoped that an export trade will 
develop. 

The radio industry in Israel now com- 
prises 16 recognized factories producing 
and assembling various home-type 
radios, radiophonograph combinations, 
radio-receiver kits, and a broad range 
of components and accessories. Employ- 
ment in this industry totals about 400 
workers whose skill and _ technical 
knowledge has progressed to a fairly 
high level. 

Annual consumption of tubes and 
components for the assembly of radios 
and for the replacement market is esti- 
mated at roughly $1 million annually, 
About half of “these requirements are 
supplied through domestic production 
and the other half through imports. 

Import permits for radio parts are 
being issued, at the discretion of com- 
petent authority, for purchases from 
the United States, Netherlands, France, 
Hungary, and the United Kingdom. In- 
dications are that a more liberal policy 
is being adopted for the granting of im- 
port licenses for radio components. 

The estimated number of radio re- 
ceivers operated in Israel was 355,000 
as of April 1957. Television has not yet 
been established there.—U. S. Embassy, 
Tel Aviv. 





Some Foreign ... 


(Continued from page 29) 


The game is played only on the north- 
ern coast, mostly in Cartagena and 
Barranquilla. 

Occasionally a few domestic manu- 
facturers produce only a _ poor toy 
imitation baseball which does not meet 
regulation requirements for size and 
quality. Hence, baseballs ised in tourna- 
ments are imported from the United 
States. 





° investment in 
COLOMBIA 


65 cents 


From U. $. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. $. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. Cc. 
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Malayan Electronic 
Imports Decline 


Imports of radio receiving and trans- 
mitting equipment and allied products 
into Malaya and Singapore totaled 
M$7,416,156 in the first half of 1957, 
representing a sharp decline in level 
from peak imports totaling M$20,131,- 
489 in the full year 1956. (1 Malayan 
dollar = US$0.3267). 

This contraction is attributable, ac- 
cording to trade sources, to high inven- 
tories and a general tightening of 
money and credit. Virtually all radios 


purchased in Malaya and Singapore are 
jmported, as an eleetronics industry has 


not yet developed there. 

Principal suppliers of electronics im- 
ports in the first half of 1957 were the 
following: Netherlands, 37 _ percent; 
West Germany, 35 percent; and the 
United Kingdom, 23 percent. Imports 
from the United States, mostly radio 
parts and accessories, were slightly in 
excess of 1 percent of the total. 


Although consumer interest in radio 
receivers is reported to be increasing 
steadily, imports totaled only 39,227 
units in the first half of 1957, compared 
with 122,953 units in the full year 1956. 
Tropicalized, multiband (standard and 
short wave) receivers are reported to 
be the best sellers, including a large 
proportion of battery and portable 
models. 

Netherlands has dominated this trade, 
but now faces increasingly strong com- 
petition from West Germany. The 
United Kingdom is by far the leading 
supplier of commercial equipment — 
transmitters, radio-communication ap- 
paratus—and also of tubes, parts, and 
accessories. 

A total of 226,617 radio-receiving li- 
censes were in effect as of May 31, 
1957, entitling each holder to the use 
of one or more radio receivers. In addi- 
tion, an estimated 60,000 wired speakers 
were in use. 

Television has not been established in 
Malaya and Singapore. — U. S. Consul- 
ate General, Singapore. 





British Photographic Exports 
Rise More Than 10 Percent 


British exports of photographic prod- 
ucts recorded a 10.9 percent increase in 
1957 over the preceding year and were 
valued at £15,962,261 the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, reports. 

No improvement occurred in foreign 
sales of box cameras in 1957. Exports 
totaled 351,891 cameras, valued at 
£289,712, a decrease of 16.8. pereent in 
Rhumber and a 15.3 percent in_ value 
(1f=US$2.80). Foreign shipments of 
other cameras, including motion-picture, 
declined in number but increased in 
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Turkish Radios in Short Supply 


Radio-receiver sales in Turkey rose from an estimated 58,000 units 
in 1956 to 77,000 in 1957, but the potential market for radio receivers 
at present legal retail prices is estimated at 100,000 units annually. 

Over 95 percent of the receivers sold were assembled in Turkey. 

Supplies have been limited drastically by the amount of foreign 
exchange available for importation of radio components. 


Radio receivers are produced ~- in 
Turkey by 2 firms, 1 a subsidiary of 
Philips of Eindhoven, and the other 
owned entirely by ‘Turkish interests. 
Both firms import most of the com- 
ponents used in their sets, with excep- 
tion of a few chassis, cabinets, cases, 
dials, and transformers. 


Imports of radio components were 
valued at 2,758,769 liras (1 Turkish 
lira = US$0.357) in 1956 of which 943,713 
liras, or 34 percent was supplied by 
the Netherlands. Bilateral trade agree- 
ments caused large shares of this trade 
to fall to Czechoslovakia—19 percent— 
and Finland—17 percent. U. S. partici- 
pation was about 7 percent in 1956. 


Few Assembled Sets Imported 


Relatively small imports of completely 
assembled receivers—2,647 units in 
1956—-were obtained, also as the result 
of bilateral trade agreements, principal- 
ly from Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Finland. 

The number of licensed radio receiv- 
ers in Turkey as of September 1957 was 
1,082,600; however, trade sources esti- 
mate the number of radio receivers 
actually in operation to be much higher, 
possibly as high as 2.5 million. 

About 350 television receivers are 
estimated to be in use, only a few of 
which were imported through commer- 
cial channels. Experimental television 
broadcasting is conducted for 2 hours 
weekly by the Istanbul Technical Uni- 
versity using a 100-watt Philips trans- 
mitter and the 625-line European sys- 
tem. The University’s project is not 
intended to become an established broad- 
casting service, and it is understood 
that the Government does not now have 
any plans for the establishment of such 
a service.—U. S. Consulate General, 
Istanbul. 





value from £598,097 in 1956 to £792,666 
in 1957, or 32.5 percent. 

The decline in exports of sensitized 
photographic paper, all types, was more 
than made up by increased sales of 
other motion-picture and photographic 
lenses, appliances and parts not else- 
where specified. 

Sensitized still photographic film, in- 
cluding X-ray and roll, sold abroad in 
1957 was valued at £5,421,634, compared 
with £4,737,202 for 1956, a 14.4 percent 
increase. Motion-picture film, sensitized, 
undeveloped, exported in 1957 was val- 
ued at £2,527,843 as against £2,092,782 
in 1956, a gain of 20.8 percent. 





More Argentine Films 
Expected This Year 


The Argentine film industry was able 
to reeover in part toward the end of 
1957—-from the .doldrums into which 
it declined in 1956—and feels confident 
that, with Government assistance, it 
can produce about 40 or 45 films 
1958. : 

No films were produced for release in 
the first part of 1957, but 15 were com- 
pleted in the latter part of the year. 
Some 10 Argentine producers were 
making feature films at the end of 1957. 
Almost all films produced in Argentina 
have been processed by one company, 
Laboratories Alex. 

U. S. films are the most popular in 
Argentina, particularly in Buenos Aires, 
where motion pictures of Argentine pro- 
duction have not met with great success. 
Of the total of 701 films released in 
Argentina in 1957, about 55 percent or 
387 films were of U. S. origin. Other 
major suppliers of films to Argentina 
in 1957 include Italy which furnished 
58 films; the United Kingdom, 50; 
France, 49; Spain, 38; and Mexico, 28. 
Russia released 23 of its films to Argen- 
tina in 1957. 

U. S. motion-picture distributors have 
been pressing for higher admission 
prices, particularly in downtown Buenos 
Aires. A low admission price to motion- 
picture theaters is considered to be 
politically important in Argentina, and 
Government policy has been to hold the 
price down. Admission price for theaters 
in downtown Buenos Aires is now set at 
about 8 pesos, which includes about 2 
pesos for tax. 





Tanganyikan Economy .. . 


(Continued from page 4) 
Cooperative Development achieved com- 
mendable success with their attempts 
to get African farmers to improve and 
increase their production and market- 
ing of coffee, cotton, and other market 
crops. The Department of Agriculture’s 
November crop estimates for the year 
ending December 31 indicate that the 
territory is marketing more coffee, cot- 
ton, wheat, millet, rice, sugar, tea, oil 
seeds (except sesame), pyrethrum and 
cashew nuts, but less sisal, maize, cas- 
sava and copra than it did in 1956.— 
U. S. Consulate, Dar es Salaam. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Export Controls Eased on Some 
Commodities, Placed on Others 


Several changes in regulations gov- 
erning exports of U. S. goods, resulting 
in easing of controls over some com- 
modities and tightening of others, have 
been announced by the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce. 

Certain selenium commodities for- 
merly under validated license control 
for reasons of short supply now may be 
shipped to most countries without prior 
application to BFC. They are: Metal 
(Schedule B No. 66540); ferroselenium 
(B No. 62290); powder (B No. 61987); 
selenium-containing chemicals (B Nos, 
82973, 83979, 83990, 84890, and 83098). 

Other items. removed from BFC’s 
Positive List include: Diesel and semi- 
diesel engines up to 300 horsepower (B 
Nos. 71450, 71462, 71471 and 71472); 
blowers and fans (B Nos. 76601 and 
77080); and throttling type automatic 
control valves (B No. 77460). 

Individual export licenses for these 
commodities will continue to be re- 
quired for shipments to Hong Kong, 
Macao, and the Sino-Soviet bloc coun- 
tries, including the communist-con- 
trolled area of Viet-Nam. Shipments 
to other countries may be made under 
general license GRO without the neces- 
sity of applying for individual licenses. 


Licensing Authority 
Transferred 


Also BFC announced that certain mis- 
cellaneous commodities having a predom- 
inantly military application which were 
formerly licensed for export by BFC 
now will be licensed by the Department 
of State. They are: Picric acid (B No. 
80249); ammonium perchlorate (B No, 
83850); firearms silencers (B_ No. 
94745); self-contained diving and un- 
der-water swimming apparatus (B Nos. 
98080 and 99960); and blasting caps 
(B No, 86275). 

BFC said this transfer of licensing 
authority does not affect the normal 
validity of outstanding licenses pre- 
viously issued by BFC covering these 
commodities. 


Items Added to 
Positive List 

In another action, effective April 8, 
BFC added certain other commodities, 
including specified types of construc- 
tion and metalworking equipment and 
industrial chemicals, to the list of items 
requiring individual export licenses for 
shipment to all destinations except 
Canada. 

Added to BFC’s Positive List is the 
following construction equipment hav- 
ing 100 or more horsepower: Front and 
rear drive wheel-type loaders (B Nos. 
72015 and 72018); front and rear drive 
internal-combustion engine industrial 
trucks (B No. 72511); and front and 
rear drive wheel-type industrial trac- 
tors (B No. 72520). 

Additional commodities added to the 
Positive List, effective April 8, include: 
Pneumatic gear-quenching presses (B 
No. 74601); silver-copper brazing alloy 
(B No. 69561); lithium bromide (B No, 
83440); and lithium iodide (B No. 
83460). 


More Items to Hong Kong 
Under General License 


In a further announcement, BFC said 
that exporters now may ship several 
additional items to Hong Kong without 
applying for individual licenses. 

The commodities added to the list of 
goods which may be exported under 
general license GHK without prior ap- 
plication to BFC include: Aluminum 
screen cloth; mechanical household- 
type refrigerators, except electric; tex- 
tile specialty compounds; and parts and 
accessories for certain types of over- 
head hoists, pumps, printing’ presses, 
garden tractors and motor tillers, and 
motion picture cameras. 


BFC said that these actions were 
taken with due consideration for the 
national security. 

Details of the actions are published 
in BFC’s Current Export Bulletin No. 
798, dated April 1. 


Belgian Businessman Loses 
U. S. Export Privileges 


Paul Depoorter, individually and doing 
business under the firm name of Fortior, 
Ostend, Belgium, has been denied all 
U. S. export privileges for the duration 
of export controls, the Bureau of For. 
eign Cgmmerce has announced. 

BFC said that Depoorter, in an at- 
tempt to obtain $1 million worth of 
aluminum ingots from the United States, 
submitted documents to support a 
license application purporting to show 
that the aluminum was to be imported 
into Spain and used by a reputable 
Spanish company. BFC’s investigation 
disclosed that the documents were false 
in all respects, containing forged or 
fictitious signatures, names, and ad- 
dresses, and were executed without the 
knowledge or consent of the named 
Spanish purchaser, all of which De- 
poorter knew. No shipment was ever 
made. 

BFC’s denial order, effective March 
17, prohibits Depoorter and Fortior, and 
any persons and firms with which they 
may be associated by ownership, con- 
trol, position of responsibility or other 
trade connection from ordering, receiv- 
ing, disposing, or otherwise participating 
in any U. S. exports, either directly or 
indirectly. 
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